


Ohe TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Howard Building, Providence, R. I. 


Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, 
Printing and Finishing Machinery 
TEXTILE FABRICS AND WARPS 


Plans and Estimates for Complete Plants 


Upright Drying Machine 


ALL KINDS OF 


Horizontal and Upright Drying Machines 


With ider n eithe tka olish 
iron ace a Supe she oppe sia cae out 


pees, Spiral ati 


Dryers especially designed for narrow fabrics, cotton, 
woolen and worsted goods and cotton warps 
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A Singeing Machine that’s 
invaluable for all 
Kinds of Cotton, 
Woolen -4 Worsted 


The face and back of cloth can be singed at same operation. 

Extreme facility of working, as the cloth is always seen by the operator, 
and the flame can be removed and machine stopped instantly, thus avoiding 
any chance of damaging the goods. 

Two pieces can be singed at one time in the same machine. The width 
of the flame is limited exactly to the ~vidth of the goods, thus preventing any 
waste of gas. 

Compressed air is delivered into a large receiver, and the gas and air 
mixed at a uniform pressure, insuring a steady and perfect flame. 

The combustion being complete, not the least trace of soot can be found 
even on the most delicate goods. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHING, DYEING, ORYING AND FINISHING MACHINERY 
FOR SILK, COTTON AND WORSTED FABRICS. 
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DUTCHER TEMPLES 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DRAPER COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


HOPEDALE MASS. 
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THE BEST | 


NORTHROP 
LOOM 
BOBBINS 


SH UTTLES 


ARE MADE BY 


North rop 
Loom Manufacturers 


Look for our name on your 
Shuttles and Bobbins 


DRAPER 
COMPANY 


Hopedale Mass. 


i 
1 
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J.D. CLoupMaAN Southern Agent 4o So. Forsyth St. Atlanta Ga. 
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Foster Machine Co. 
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The Foster Model 12 differential attachment spaces the yarn 
on the cone in winding so as to secure in the Knitting process 
a light unwinding tension that does not change from start to 
finish of cone. @ This is ome of the exclusive features that 
has made the Foster Finished cone acceptable to all Knitters. 


Office and Works 
Westfield, - - Massachusetts 
John Hill, So. Agent, Third National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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$aco-Lowell Shops 


COMPLETE 


TEXTILE MACHINERY = ic” 


EQUIPMENT 
Including : 
Pickers 
Cards 
Drawing 
Evener 
Drawing 
Roving 
Spinning 
Twisters 
Slashers 
Spoolers 
Reels 
Winders 
Warpers 
Looms 


WASTE 
RECLAIMING 
MACHINERY 


WORSTED 


MACHINERY 
Lowell, Mass. Including : 


Biddeford, Maine oun 
Gill Boxes 

Newton Upper Falls, Mass. Drawing 
Frames, 


Reduci 
Executive Offices— and Roving 


77 Franklin Street Cn ine 
Boston, Mass. res oa 

and 
Southern Agent, ROGERS W. DAVIS, inner” 
Charlotte, N.C. iis 
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LEIGH & BUTLER 


SUCCESSORS TO 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 
ee SOLE AGENTS —_ 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen & Worsted 


Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber—will comb from 7-8" stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Wastes into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 
Arehbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS. Card Clothing for Cotton. 

JAMES CRITCHLEY & SONS. Card Clothing for Woolen ard Worsted. 
WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO. Bobbins, Shuttles, Ete. 

THOMAS B. HAIGH. Double Loop Bands, Spinning Tape, Ete. 
DRONSFIELD BROTHERS. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. 
HARDING’S Fallers, Pins and Cireles. 

The Best French and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons. 

Card Flats reclothed and Lickers-in rewound. 
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Sharp Manufacturing Company, New Bedford, Mass. 


Your business is operating a mill, so there is no 
particular reason why you should take the respon- 
sibility of the size of the humidifying equipment 
to be furnished. 


Therefore, insist upon having a guarantee to give you the desired 
results during all seasons. 

The CARRIER SysTEM is guaranteed to give the required results con- 
tinuously—temperature as well as humidity. Cooling in summer ; 


heating in winter; humidifying all the time. 


Have Your Mill “CARRIER EQUIPPED” 


Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 


Of America 


No, 39 Cortlandt Street, New York City 


BUFFALO, 490 Broadway 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
Weld Building Ft. Dearborn Bidg. 732 Real Estate Trust 
176 Federal Street Clark and [lonroe Sts. Bldg. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


Taunton, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


Builders of 
Revolving Flat Cards, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Looms, Dobbies, Etc. 
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Are you getting the maximum 
amount of daylight in your plant? 


Or is a large percentage absorbed, swallowed up, wasted, 
in your ceiling and walls? ‘The difference can be reduced 
to dollars and cents—in your lighting bills, the efficiency of 
your employees, the quality of your product. 


RICE’S MILL WHITE 


will fill your factory with sunshine. It will 
reflect every ray of your natural or arti- 
ficlal light down on to your machinery and 
into the dark corners of your plant. Its 
glossy, tile-like surface will not absorb light 


Rice’s Mill White will not scale and require 
frequent renewals like a cold-water paint. 
It will not “alligator” and crack under the 
jar of machinery like a varnish paint. It 


flows easily under a 4-inch brush; two coats 
equal three of lead and oil. /¢ stays white 
longer than any other gloss paint 


or collect dirt, germs and odors like a flat 
paint. It can be washed like tile. 


The Original Mill White 


Rice’s Mill White madea trade name of the words, “Mill 
White.” It has no substitute. None ofits imitations has 
its elastic, permanent qualities. No other paint manufac- 
turer can use the Rice process. Rice’s Mill White for 
ten years has proved itself unequalled for illuminating 
power, Sanitary qualities and low ultimate cost. 


Write for Booklet and Sample Board 


Ask for a copy of our booklet. 
* More Light.” WRITE TODAY 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


No. 20 Dudley Street Providence, R. I. 
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Parks’ Piping Parables 


Some years ago we commenced 
to feel that if piping were to come 


up along different lines from the 
then accepted order of things. 
We commenced to advertise. 
There is one good thing about 


advertising that some of the non- | 
You have got | 


believers overlook. 
to make good or get out. 

Say what you will then advertis- | 
ing pays. 


son heard of us and we got hitched 
up to his Turbo Humidifier which 
launched us into the specialty field. 


More piping but different pro- | 


blems. 


I] sometimes wonder at our nerve | 


when in that sad time of 1908 we 


had the temerity to buck the center | 
with a new and unknown specialty, | 


but here we are in 1914 doing the 


very same thing—that I'll tell you | 


about later. 

During 1908 we had all the 
symptoms of business sea-sickness:— 
everything going out and nothing 


coming in, but along in 1909 we | 
commenced to make a dent in the 


humidifier businesss untl—may | 
say it— "turbohed" and "satisfied" 
have come to have a few common 
attributes. 

Let them as is "turbofied" speak. 

One thing more before | go on. 
We found there were a lot of things 
* we didn’t know about textile mills 
in general and humidifying in part- 
icular 

And that had some virtue because 
it necessitated our finding out—and 
also finding the price to find out 
with. 

Investigation led to compressed 
air cleaning. 
problems. 


You see the Turbo uses com- | 


pressed air (some kind friends say 
hot air but we'll pass that) as a 


The G. M. Parks Company, 


More piping; more | 


| motive of force. Some mills had 
| previously found out the virtues in 
to its own, it would have to be built 


giving their machinery a blowing 
up — or down — with compressed 


| air, but it remained for us to combine | 
| the two into one complete equip- | 


ment. 


Which we did. 


the two systems together cost the 


| consumer less than just plain humidi- 
Also—in our case Bert Thomp- | 


fying did before we entered the field. 


competition. 
But this story of what we do and 


how we do it isn’t to be confined | 


to those two specialties. 


passing — but we seem to have as 


hard a time passing them as a | 


Packard does a motorcycle. 
What do we do? 
Did you ever study a piping bill? 


You would say—"Great Ceasar— | 


how do they do it and retain san- 
ity? " 
Gallery says—"They don't." 
Years ago when the piping busi- 
ness was young, the engineer with 


his slide rule and a vest pocket full | 


of heat units was not abroad im the | 


land. 

Anyone with a kit of tools, and 
strong arms with a willingness to use 
them could get something to do. 


The earliest problems were heat- | 


g. 

An old method, that like some | 
men’s notes, ought to have been | 
good—there were so many holding | 
them—was to compute the cubical | 
| contents, look wise, guess at a factor 

| and arrive at the amount of heating 


in 


surface by the simple process of 
dividing the contents by the factor. 
That seemed simple but lots of times 
it didn’t work. 

The more potent elements, of 
amount of exposed wall and glass 





surface, thickness of walls, wind 
velocities, average winter climate, 
type and constructions of roof and 
a lot of other things have, it has 
been found out, a greater bearing 
on the answer. 

In fact scientific heating is really 


| a complicated problem—one of the 
In our system, compressed air | 
cleaning is a sort of by-product and | 


most complicated we have. 

For — after it has been decided 
how many millon heat units will be 
required to do a certain amount of 


| work there remains to be decided 
So let us take off our hat—to | 


how and where they will come from. 
Piping — very simple matter — 
nothing but piping. 
Shall we use direct steam or 


| exhaust—or shall we use a forced 
I started to mention them — in 


circulation of hot water. These 
are some of the things the piping 
business has resolved itself into. 
Plain out and out engineering. 
In other words we have another 
specialty —each individual custom- 
er, and his problem, solved on the 


| basis of—how would we do this if 


it were our own money we were 
spending. 

Now ventilating, that’s an allied 
mill problem. Owners of mills and 
factories are beginning to look into 
the matter of fresh air. We be- 
lieve they should. It’s a cheap 
commodity. 

The State of Massachusetts re- 
quires 30 cubic feet of fresh air for 
each occupant each minute in its 
schoolhouses and public halls. 

If you work your ventilating prob- 
lem out on this basis —taking in 
mind the number of people you 
have to supply — you will find we 
think that ventilation is more of a 
local problem. 

If your problem couples with it 
heating and humidifying—or either 
one of the two, we have a few 
suggestions we would like to offer 
at the proper time and place. 

PARKO 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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You Wouldn’t Drink 
Second-Hand Water 


Why Breathe It? 


Obviously it would not be considered san- 
For 
the same reasons you should not breathe, 


itary to drink second-hand water, 


nor force others to breathe, second-hand 
water in your mill. 


The Turbo System of humidification 
is the one that gives you pure water to 
breathe, and for humanitarian as well as 
dividend motives it is the system that 
should be used. 


The Pure Water Humidifier with a Guarantee 


completely vaporizes the water it uses, 


prevents accumulation of dust and lint, 


maintains humidity at any desired degree 
and is most flexible and adaptable. 

As you saw at the Textile Exhibition it 
is a simple and economical system of hu- 
midification for textile mills, free from the 
undesirable parts of humidifying equip- 
such as 
cloths, and moving parts, that are likely 


ment, motors, fans, straining 


to break down and cause trouble. 
That is why the up-keep cost of the Turbo 


is a negligible quantity and the saving in 
the decreased number of ‘‘seconds’’ and 
the zzcreased number of ‘‘firsts’” due to 
the right kind (that is the Turbo quality) 
of humidification, more than offsets the 
entire cost of the equipment. 

There is a Turbo man ready to prove to 
you that the Turbo can make money for 
you. 


Just answer in the blank spaces—pin the ad to your letter-head and sign individual name 
of man to be addressed. The rest will be done without obligating you. 


The G. M. Parks Company 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Southern Office, 200 Commercial Bank Building. 


J. S. Cothran, Mgr. 
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Cramer System 
of 
Air Conditioning 
1] 2 , 


Cramer ‘*‘ High Duty’’ Air Conditioner Cramer Automatic Regulator 


FACTS 


In several large mills equipped with humidifiers of other 
makes, we have entirely reorganized their system, installing our 
“High Duty” equipment with automatic humidity and temper- 
ature control and the average improvement during the succeeding 
twelve months test is: 


A—Seconds reduced over 50%. 

B—Production uniform day after day (No big jumps.) 
C—Actual waste account halved. 

D—Large saving in “invisible waste.’’ 


What Would Similar Results Be Worth To You? 


STUART W. CRAMER 


50 Church St. Tremont Bldg. 
New York Charlotte, N. Cc. Boston, Mass. 
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No. 2 

No. 1 and No. 2—Cops to weave from inside seven-eighths 
to three inches diameter and up to seventeen inches long. 
Suitable for various kinds of coarse 

goods such as grass matting, 

cotton bagging, cocoa matting, all 

kinds of carpets, felts, chinchilla, 

linen, jute, flax, asbestos, hose 

and narrow fabrics such as wicks, 

belting, webbing, surcingles, 

halters, etc. 


No. 3 and No. 4 Shuttle Bobbins 
from seven-eighths to two inches 
in diameter and any length up to 
twelve inches. Suitable for all 
kinds of duck, upholsteries, 
tapestries, asbestos, ratana or any 
kind of fancy yarns for automatic 
or other looms. 


No. 4 No. 3 


OSWALD LEVER CO., Inc. 


Lehigh Avenue and Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WINDERS 


Builders of Textile Machinery RSPECIALLY 
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The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


Sets the twist in your filling and overcomes kinky filling 
difficulties. It conditions without injuring the bobbins 


The Sargent Drying Machines 2stt,Corstustion 


Scientifically designed for greatest economy in 
drying Cotton, Wool, Hair. 


Wool Washers, Wool Dusters and Openers, Burr Pickers 
Complete Carbonizing Plants 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton and Wool 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 
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New Hand-Threading Shuttle 


The Caron Patent Hand Threader 


This “THROAT PLATE” (slightly enlarged) is so designed that 
the Yarn cannot “‘ Balloon’’ 


This “SIDE EYE” (slightly enlarged), made in two parts, ) 


prevents unthreading. — we sp 
The Simplest and Most Quickly Threaded Shuttle Made 


It can be filled with the finest silk or the coarsest filling—will 
neither wzthvead nor “ dalloon”—lint that accumulates is easily 
removed —felt can be inserted for tension purposes—and 
being a hand-threading shuttle, it is sanitary. 

This shuttle is entirely different from all others. It has been 
severely tested for a year by large mills and is the most effective 
hand threader on the market. 


Trial orders solicited—Satisfaction guaranteed 


Paper Cop Tubes Shuttl d 
Cones and Shells . "lacie Irons 


Send your samples and we will quote 


prices on any lot desired For All Textile Purposes 
American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 


670 Eddy Street - Providence, R. I. 
13th St. and Boulevard, Long Island City 
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Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Automatic Gingham Looms 


One of our latest productions for weaving goods of 
two or more colors in the filling. Like every loom 


we build, it has the advantage of a successful mill test. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern representative, ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte, N. C, 
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ECONOMY AND SAFETY 


YOU GET BOTH WITH 


“Hurricane” Machinery 


FOR 


HOSIERY 

SKEIN 

YARN 

SLUBBING 
etc. 

The best and 

mosteconom- 


ical Dyeing 
Machines 


BETTER 
DYEING 
at 
LESS 
EXPENSE 


Give us an 
opportunity 
to prove our 
claims 


Complete Equip- 
ments for 


Dyeing 
Scouring 
Bleaching 


Carbonizing 


FIRE-PROOF DRYERS meeLAGE WHER samaates 


nisi ewe | Owen AUTOMATIC STOCK DRYER 


Hydraulic (With Sectional-Continuou 


s Conveyor) 
PRESSES For Cotton, Wool, Hair, Rags, etc. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Works: 6721 Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa. Boston Office : 53 State Street 
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MR. SUPERINTENDENT 


‘““A Word to the ( 7 
Wise’’ ¢ 


When you place the safe keeping 
of your plant in the hands of your 
night watchman, do you equip 
him with an absolutely safe and 
reliable LANTERN? Or do you 
let him carry a lantern that per- 
mits easy access to the flame, one 
in which the globe is not properly 
protected ; if the lantern he car- 
ries be dropped or overturned 
are you sure that the oil would 
not run out and ignite? 


If you want an Absolutely 
Safe Lantern 


we invite your attention to the | 


Tee N22 
DIETZ IMPROVED “‘BLIZ- P44 BLIZZARD 
ZARD’’ MILL LANTERN 


shown in the illustration. This 
lantern has reinforced side tubes, 
solderless fount guaranteed oil 
tight, improved steel burner se- 
curely locked in place with one- 
inch wick, selected globe, and 
gives a light of ro C. P. Finish, 
red enamel. 

We suggest that you secure 
a sample DIETZ NO. 2 ‘‘ BLIZ- 
ZARD’’ Mill Lantern through 
your local dealer and we feel 
certain that after giving it a thor- 
ough trial you will equip your 
night watchmen with 


Dietz Mill Lanterns 


which are Approved by Insurance Inspection 
Departments 


Our complete 200 page catalog 
showing various Lamps and Lan- 
terns for mill and other uses will 


be sent free upon request. 
DIETZ **BLIZZARD’’ MILL LANTERN 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 


Founded 1840 New York City 
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THOMAS LEYLAND & COMPANY 


F. T. Walsh, Manager 
60 India Street, Boston, Mass. WORKS AT READVILLE, MASS. 
Sole Manufacturers of THE WILLIAM [IYCOCK 


Improved Regulating Cloth Expander 


Expander attached to Calendar showing Regulating Motion and Adjustable Tension Bars 


This Expander and its improved features are fully 
protected by basic United States patents, under 
which the builders will maintain their patent rights 
against any who may violate such rights by build- 
‘ing, selling or using machines of this character. 


Scutchers, Sewing Machines, Open Bleaching Machines, Blanket Washers 
for Calico Printers, Guides, Etc. 
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Cotton Machinery by Specialists 


With Latest Improvements 


Maximum of Efficiency Minimum of Repairs 


Woonsocket 


Machine & Press Company 


Southern Representative : Northern Representative: 
J. H. MAYES, Independence Bldg. WM. V. THRELFALL, Marshall Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. 
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Cotton Machinery by Specialists 


Pickers and Revolving Flat Cards 
POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Drawing and Roving Machinery 
WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO. 
Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO. 
Pawtucket, R. L. 


Spoolers, Winders and Reels 
EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Warpers and Beamers 
T.C. ENTWISTLE CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Southern Representative : Northern Representative: 
&h H. MAYES, Independence Bldg. WM. V. THRELFALL, Marshall Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. 
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DRIVING SIDE GEAR DRIVE 


GLoTHn WASHERS 


PrICE 
LOsTrLss 
SOAPING 

MACERNES 


BELT DRIVE ROPE DRIVE 


ay JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 
u=> NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Yours For 2 Cents 


This Sample 
Is Free 


You can get this half-pound stick of Stephenson 
Bar Belt Dressing. The cost of a postage 
stamp, to bring your request to us, is the only 


cost to you—now or later. The sample is 


absolutely free. 

The most approved dressing in the world. 
@ Quality and utility our only selling argument. 
@ Used in textile mills for twenty-five years and 
never a stick of dressing returned. {Our cus- 
tomers are obtained by pure merit of our 
Price higher than any. QA tral 


product. 
Send for sample. 


costs nothing. 


Tey," 
DRESSING 


Just say, "Send me sample as offered in Textile 
World Record," or pin this advertisement to 
your letter-head and mail it now and a free 


sample will go to you by return mail. 


Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Hea 
tle 


i 
ed or) rf 


STEPHEN 


a 
a a 


Will You Take It? 
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Another recent installation 


400 ‘Ideal’? Automatic Looms 


on 5 harness sateens 


These looms were installed as the 
result of a_ test during which the 
superiority ot Stafford Looms over all 


competitors was clearly demonstrated 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent = . Charlotte, N. C. 
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Save More Money On Your Lighting 
With Big New Westinghouse Mazda Lamps 


The new 750 and 1000 watt Westinghouse Mazda Lamps enable 
you to get the benefit of the simplicity and reliability of the in- 
candescent system at an operating cost much below that of either 
system. 


They require no special attention which brings the maintenance 
cost to a minimum. 


They give you the light of the finest quality which means more 
and better production. 


They are "Westinghouse" Lamps which insures the successful and 
dependable operation of your lighting system. 


In other words, the new Westinghouse Mazdas help you to bring 
your lighting nearer 100% efficiency. 


Our bulletin shows in detail what the lamps will do for you. 
Send for it. 


**Guaranteed by the name’’ 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


Offices throughout the country 
FACTORIES GENERAL OFFICES 


Bloomfield, N. J., New York, N. Y. 1261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Starch 


HE particular case of your own mill needs 
careful study to determine what starch is best 


suited toyour SIZINGand FINISHING 


problems. 


We have reduced the manufacture of starches for textile 
work to a science by years of factory investigation and labor- 
atory research. We are ready to take up the special case of 
your mill and point out to you what starches are most adapt- 
able and reliable for your purposes. 


Six years of careful investigation of conditions in the 
cotton mills of the country has taught us the needs of the 
trade. 


Six years’ research in the best equipped Starch Labora- 
tory in America has put us in touch with starch chemistry. 


Six years of manufacturing, with cotton mill problems 
in mind, has produced our special Brands of Textile 
Starches. 


We want to send our special starch expert to your mill. 
We want him to go into the matter of sizing with your boss 
of slashing—check up your sizing processes—find out 
whether you are now using the starches that will insure you 
the most efficient and economical results. 


This special starch expert service is absolutely free—send us a sample 
of the starches you are using. We will give you an exact analysis of them 
and send our practical man to study your needs. Write a letter now to our 
Mill Starch Department. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
NEW YORK 


Starch 
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Turn the Light of Profit on Your Factory 
Lighten the Day Work and Reduce 
Costly Depreciation 


BAT SF Al i 


BRICK AND CEMENT COATING 
Is made for the specific purpose of giving workable light to dark corners, 
which shows a great saving in the consumption of artificial light and 
where conditions are satisfactory, surfaces coated are rendered £ aati ae 
free from chipping or peeling, thus protecting intricate machinery 4% fly. 
from injury and resisting the action of steam, acids and gases, _,4% Wadsworth, Howland 
producing results which all tend to increase the efficiency of % 7 ae 
employees. Send for our Interesting Booklet 1, which contains & 


Plea 
complete information on the subject of Painting “ay ot 


yigation on mv p 
+ ~ yr . y + . bookiet on the subject « 
W ADSW ORT H, HOW LAN D & Cc oe INc . ment coatings. 
Paintand Varnish Makers and Lead Corroaers 


Bos TON, MASss. 
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EVERY VISITOR TO THE 
Boston Textile Machine Exhibition 


WILL AGREE THAT 


The Flat Steel Heddle 
® Universal Frame 


Played a most prominent part in the eff- 
cient running of the looms exhibited by 


The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
The Stafford Loom Works, 
The Mason Machine Works, 
The Lowell Textile School 


These concerns realize the great importance of the Steel Heddle—the heddle 
punched from flat cast steel—with the round cornerless eye that cannot catch or 
rub or chafe or pull the warp thread—the heddle that adjusts itself automatically 
on the frame—the heddle that cannot twist or bend while at work. 


COTTON, SILK,WORSTED or WOOL 
THERE IS A HEDDLE FOR THE WORK 


From fancy cotton shirtings to canvas—from narrow fabrics 
to broad silks—from light worsteds to heavy cloths there is a 
particular heddle for your particular kind of work. 


These heddles are not experiments. They are FACTS. Their efficiency has 
been proven so often that the novelty is lost. Do you want a list of users in 
your particular line? Write to these people yourself. They’ll tell you what 
Steel Heddle Equipment has done for them. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
2100-18 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Providence Office - - - - 76 Dorvance St., Providence, R. J. 
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Lane Canvas Mill Baskets 


Boxes or Trucks 


Found in the Largest and Most 
Modern Mills 


BECAUSE 


Durability | 
Smoothness | 
Lightness 


Fie. Ss = Lane Basket Frame ot Tough 
Lane ears Truc Stee 


Spring § 
with c canvas pects. Renewable — Maple e Shoe 
vec ead onomy Also furnished with — shoes, 
ees. oO wive 1 wher eee aA is not severe. 
y ‘i diameter of ‘tra ames 


Nun 
v ar ies w itb sine of baskets. 


COUNT 
A Style for Every Use 


W. T. Lane & Brother 


Manufacturers 


Poughkeepsie New York 
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“BRETON” 


OILS FOR WOOL 


Adapted for 
All Kinds 
of 
Wool 
Batching 


In Daily Use by Leading Mills for Over 25 Years 


They are as carefully and accurately prepared to meet 
textile requirements as long experience and expert chemical 
knowledge can devise. Only the best of materials are used 
and every gallon is made in our own factory 


Paragon and Union Apron Oils 


INCREASE PRODUCTION IN 
KNITTING MILLS 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Meet us at Spaces 75-76 4th National Textile Exhibition 
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Would you permit this during 
working hours? Not much; for 
bad discipline never promotes 
good production. 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


Then why tolerate Sear noises 
which are just as easy to prevent 
and which impair both production 
and machines and waste power.’ 


Join the anti-noise crusade! 


You can quiet your gears on 
exceedingly profitable terms 


New York City has a public service 
commission expressly to subdue needless 
nerve-racking noises—and every city 
demands the quiet that is essential to 
comfort and useful activity. 

In the mill, shopor factory, screeching 


grinding metal-to-metal gear contacts not 
only stunt the capacity and health of op- 
eratives, but invariably indicate power 
loss, destructive vibration of machine 
parts and sometimes an impaired pro- 
duct. 


NEW PROCESS NOISELESS PINIONS 


bring permanent relief from the torturing brain-piercing riot of 
metal-to-metal gear noises. 

Their use permits men to think properly and act quicker. 
Mutual good will is stimulated and mechanical conditions are 
bettered. The larger intermeshing gear is better protected 
from stripping of teeth, and the cushioning of vibration better 


protects delicate machine surface and adjustments. 


Such im- 


proved conditions, together with the power saving, make New 
Process Pinion installations pay for themselves quickly and 
constitute a correct step toward scientific management. 

Our book "Noiseless Gear Driving" explains in detail. 


Send for and read your copy. 


NEW PROCESS IS TO ALL OTHER RAWHIDE AS STEEL IS TO IRON 


PORATION 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Canadian Agents; Robert Gardner & Son, Ltd., Montreal 
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Rubber-Covered Rollers 


<=... a a 6 Se wa 


For all Textile Uses 
New Rollers Complete Old Rollers Re-covered 


Our rubber coverings are made with the greatest care, from strictly 
high grade, carefully selected gums. They cost a little more than 
some other coverings. [Rollers covered by us produce results that 
are unequaled and render service in full proportion to their cost. 
Their use reduces your cost of production. The long-continued pat- 
ronage of many of the largest and most successful textile mills is a sig- 
nificant endorsement of the excellence of our rubber-covered rollers 


Gutta-Balata Belting 


Strong — Pliable — Waterproof 


Made on extra heavy, close-woven 
duck. Has absolutely seamless faces; 
and either side can be run next the 
pulleys. Has minimum amount of stretch, 
does not slip easily, and transmits the 
maximum of power. Cost considerable 
less than leather belting. 


Have you ever investigated the merits of “‘Roxbro” Braided Rubber Hose 
for use with compressed air for cleaning machinery ? 


BOSTON BELTING COMPANY 


Boston New York Buffalo Chicago Philadelphia Baltimore Atlanta 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


More Than of Westinghouse Turbines 


150,000 H. P. are driving textile mills 


The textile manufacturer who specifies Westinghouse T'ur- 
bines is assured of getting successful and efficient service 
from his power plant, because of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany’s long and extensive experience in this field. 


All types—high pressure, low pressure and bleeder tur- 
bines--can be supplied. We will gladly assist you in 
selecting the proper type to suit your special needs. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE BROWN SPIN-WRIGHT 


Commercial Frame 


As Exhibited at 


Fourth National Textile Exhibition 


April 27th—May 2nd, Boston 


For Particulars Address 


The Brown Spin-Wright Cotton Co. 
32 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


1502 Purchase Street, New Bedford, Mass. 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 


© Have you a rope drive which starts in the engine room, goes through the 


wall and carries power through the open air to a factory half a block away? 


Such an out-door drive causes no operating difficulties it you use 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 


The Transmission Rope made with internal, self-distributing lubricant, which working to the sur 
face everywhere, protects and preserves itin the extremes of heat or cold—through rain or snow, 
No external dressing need be applied—no care required—expense and trouble done away with. 

This lubricant acts as a preventive of internal fibre friction—the rubbing of yarn upon yarn 
that wears away any rope not so protected. Besides this, AMERICAN TRANSMISSION 
ROPE’S superiority is due to the quality of pure Manila used—only Manila throughout—and 
the constant testing and inspeciion it undergoes and the trustworthy methods of experienced 
rope-makers. 


We will be glad to send you our “Blue Book of Rope Transmission” upon request on 
business letterhead. It contains a great deal of useful information about rope driving 
and helpful suggestions respecting the care of rope, 


splicing, etc. Send in your name today. 


American St. Louis 
Manufacturing Co. (Gage) Cordage Mills 


Dept. T a Dept. T 
Brooklyn, N. Y. City St. Louis, Missouri 





PAINT 


See how this Old Mill has 
been made like New with 


Chaffee’s Mill White 


This was a thick walled, 
narrow windowed mill, 
dark and dingy, and re- 
quiring too much artifi- 
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_Then it was treated with Chaffee’s Mill White. 
Now it has no dark corners—the walls and 
ceilings fairly sparkle. Any mill with average 
Window area can approximate the ideal natural 
lighting of “*window walled” plants by a Chaffee 
“treatment.” It produces a flintlike surface of in- 
tense white that reflects and diffuses the light 

prevents accidents, aids workmen, “stretches day 
ight” and reduces lighting bills . 


ed 


Pea 


THE OLD DINGY MILL MADE BRIGHT BY CHAFFEE’'S MILL WHITE 


Do You want More Light at Less Cost? 


You can have it by having your old (or new) 
ceilings and walls coated with “ The Paint With 
a Purpose.” Its intense body, easy working qual- 
ities and far reaching capacity decrease cost of 
application (2/3 total cost) and offset the differ 
ence in its cost as compared to that of inferior 
preparations. This permanent and impenetrable 
coat of pure white will neither flake nor crack. 
It sheds dirt, is easily washed and will not turn 


THOMAS K. CHAFFEE CO., 


(Dept. Y) 


yellow with age as do lead and oil paints, 
Send _ for sample panel and note the “ differ- 
ence.” Test its elastic qualities that prevent 
cracking even on ceilings that warp, vibrate and 
sag. Test its light reflecting qualities that make 
for “better working conditions,” 
Giving 25 to 33% More Light. 
Write Department Y, and ask for descriptive booklet and 
paint panel today—not tomorrow—you might forget it. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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THOUSANDS 


of 


HESS-BRIGHT 


Ole. 


are used on 


Textile Machinery 


They are oil-tight—oil won’t drip on your 


textiles—drip pans are not needed. Hess- 
Bright Ball Bearings mean no hot boxes, no 
needless fire risk; less expense for oil, fuel, 


belting and labor. 
Write us now if interested 
The Hess-Bright Mfg. Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK, 1974 Broadway CHICAGO, 1800 Michigan Ave 
PHILADELIVHIA, 666 North Broad Street 
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SHOWN-AT-THE tnoerwear 
CONVENTION-PHILADELPHIA 


ITS-POPULARITY-AND-EFFICIENCY 
WERE-DEMONSTRATED-BY-THE 
INTEREST-IT-CREATED-THERE 


“Hoff-man” “FFF” Underwear Press 


DIRECT-APPLICATION-f-LIVE-DRY-STEAM 
CAN-BE-INSTALLED-ANYWHERE-IN 
THE-MILL. AN-INDEPENDENT-UNIT 


United States Hoffman Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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This Is Our New 


HOSIERY PRESS 


Hosiery and Underwear Exhibition 
In Philadelphia 


HOFFMAN L, HOSIERY PRESS 


Can be installed anywhere in the mill. An inde- 
pendent unit. The direct application of hot, dry 
steam produces a beautiful lustre. 


United States Hoffman Co. 


SYRACUSE, New York 
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The Greatest Improvement Made ia Cotton 
Spinning in Quarter of a Century 


The Richards-Hinds 
Light Running Roll 


Orders for over 100,000 Spindles Received 
in the Last Seventeen Months 


GUARANTEED CLAIMS 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Greater Production with 


Extra Strength p ——_ P ape 

oe uced Cost for Spinning 

since ited One-third of the First Cost 
ess Waste Saved in Leather Cover- 

Less Change of Settings ing 


We also build our line of 


METALLIC ROLLS 
Especially adapted to Cotton Carding Room Machinery and ap- 
plied to the following machines 


Sliver Laps Ribbon Laps Comber Draw Boxes 
Detaching Rolls Railway Heads Drawing Frames 
Slubbers and Intermediate Roving 


25 to 33 per cent More Product Guaranteed 
Weights Reduced from 33 to 50 per cent 


All Machine Builders are Agents and Will Quote Prices for New Work. 
For Particulars Write To 


THE METALLIC DRAWING ROLL CO. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 
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The New Kron _ Baby 


THE KRON COUNTER SCALE 


““She’s a Beauty”’ 
Tells at a Glance---Correct Weight---Instantly 


Built upon the same simple principle as other well-known types of the Kron, 
there being 


No Springs---No Pivots---No Knife-Edges, in Dial Mechanism 
No Vibration---pointer stops “dead” at accurate weight 


Designed for use in factory, mill, shop or store, railway and express offices; 
in fact, for any business where quick and accurate weighing of small 
quantities of material, packages, etc., is required. 


A Big, Clear Reading Dial 
Readable on Both Sides 


Fall Capacity Shown on Dial 
Weighsas fast as you can load 
and unload the scale 
Capacities 75 lbs. to 200 Ibs. 
Platform 13% x 19 inches 


Prices and further information 
wa z sient : J furnished upon request 


Automatic — Kron Scales — Springless 
“Load and Look” 


Represent the highest type of absolutely automatic weighing and are 
the most durable scales ever built, being entirely of metal and only the 
best materials, combined with expert workmanship, are used in their 
construction, with the result that they successfully withstand the 
roughest usage in the hardest service. 


There is a type of Kron, either Dormant or Portable, to meet every 
requirement of any business where speed and accuracy are essential 
to highest efficiency in weighing. 


a 


Leading Textile Mills and leading industrial plants of every description, 
Packingand Provision Houses, Railway and Express Companies—every busi 

ness where a saving of time and labor, the elimination of errors and guesswork 
mean asaving of money, are using the Kron. 


TARE BEAM 

By reason of its speed and accuracy it is saving many thousands of dol- i Tae ks 

. « = c af 
lars yearly to the users. ithe ad tone 
Send for our Catalogue. See how to reduce weighing costs and to so that only the 
increase efficiency in your business. Write to-day. net weight is 
shown on the 


dial. 


American Kron Scale Co., 


39 Cortlandt Street, 
New York 


1029-1031 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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PORTABLE 
CONDITIONING ROOM 


THE STANDARD SYSTEM 


Automatic in action, producing any 
desired “CONDITION” or “RECAIN” 


OUR METHOD 


Produces Accurate and Uniform Results 


Fitted for Skein Yarn, Cop or Bobbin Filling and 
Cones. 

Capacity may be increased at any time by adding 
one or more sections. 

Made in smaller units if desired. 

Constructed to go between bays in ordinary mill 
construction. 

We also build equipments for rooms already con. 
structed, or of special design. 

We make a SPECIALTY of “‘Test Room” equipments 
where determined and uniform conditions are 
necessary. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


STATE SPECIFICATIONS OF ROOM DESIRED AND 
NECESSARY REQUIREMENTS 


American Moistening Company 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, Prest. FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Prest. and Treas. 
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Che HEATHCOTE 


20th Century Tentering and Drying Machine 
(PATENTED) 
It combines strength unlimited, a greater efficency in drying capacity than ever 
before known, the easiest mode of operation conceivable, the most perfect handling of 
the cloth, and requires no preparation for installing it whatever. 





>. 


” 


: 
a 
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This machine is designed especially for mills with a capacity of 1,500 yards per day, more or less, 
according to weight of goods, and as an auxiliary machine for larger mills. 


There are only one-third the number of running parts that are in the smaller size of other pat- 
terns, which means one-third cost of maintenance, 


No heat can escape from the machine without passing through the cloth. The inner surface of the 
cloth is subjected to a blast of hot-air moving at the rate of 30,000 cu. ft. per minute through an area 
of 13 sq.ft. The heating coils and fan are invisible when the machine is in operation. The cloth 
being dried is in sight of the operator during its entire travel. Machine is adjustable to varying 
widths, and the wings where cloth is fed in are independently adjustable to provide for any stretch 
desired. 


The machine is butg ft. high, and requires a floor space of but seven by fifteen feet for six 
quarters. We have a great many in use, and they are giving the greatest satisfaction. Best of references 
given. Its cost places it within the means of the smallest mills which have hitherto used nothing 
but tenter bars. 

We make a specialty of all sizes of FANS for 


ventilating rooms, etc. 


John Heathcote @ Son, Builders, Providence, R. I. 
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Keeping Track 


Of Output and Costs in Textile Mills 


Illustration of Elm City counters attached to cloth folders made by Elliot & Hall, Worcester, Mass. 
Counters are connected so as not to register when there is no cloth going thru the machine, 


COUNTING 
“PICKS” 


Mechanical count- 
ers are extensively 
used for their con- 
venience and reli- 
ability in this work. 


In Paying 
Weavers 


you will find that | 
payment by the| 
“pick” is the most | 
satisfactory way for 
both you and the | 
weaver. 


Count the “‘picks”’ with Roco Counters 
—they are accurate. 


The illustration shows our 
No. 14 Elm City counter at- 
tached to the 


Leighton Sweater 
Knitting Machine 


for counting the number of 
finished sweaters produced. 
The counter is very easily 
attached to this machine 
which is made by the 
Leighton Machine Co., 
Manchester, N. H., andisa 
great convenience for keep- 
ing track of production. 


Illustration of ourcounter at- 
tached to N. E. Butt Co.’s 32 


Carrier Braider 


This measures the length in 
yards of insulated wire braid- 
ed. We make counters for 
attaching to many other tex- 
tile machines. 


Try Them On Yours 


Root Counters Will Locate 
Deficient Employees or Machines 


They can be adapted to the counting 
of output in all departments of 


Textile Mills or Factories and are 
always Accurate and Reliable 


They Save Waste, Prevent Errors and Disputes 


We have a variety of Counters for textile mill uses 


Just Ask for Catalogue No. 18 —To-day 


THE C. J. ROOT COMPANY, 100 Morey St., Bristol, Conn. 
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MORSE a 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVES =~ 
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“Change to Chains” 


OU came (to Boston), you saw _ sign), you're 

surely now convinced ta much power you are 
losing through poor transmission, how much greater 
production can be secured through 


Morse Silent Chain Drives 


It pays to "change to chains," substituting MORSE Silent Chains for 
power-losing belting and noisy gearing. 

It pays in the greater efficiency of the chain (power saving); in the 
smooth, quiet action at high or low speeds; in protection to electric 
motors from shocks and jars on the machines; in less floor space required, 
and less maintenance and attendance 

It will pay you right from the start to "change to chains" but, remember, 
itis better and more economical to make MORSE Chains the original drive 
wherever possible. Get in touch with our Textile men for complete 
information, also writing us for free copy of Publication No. 12. 


Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y. 


BOSTON: 141 Milk Street NEW YORK: 50 Church Street 


Wi 
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Some Firth Specialties 
TEXTILE MILLS 


Designed to reduce costs and improve the working conditions in the textile industry. 


THE FIRTH 
Broomless Floor Sweeper 


NO. 1 AND NO. 2 
FOR 
COTTON, WORSTED AND 
SILK MILLS 


ADVANTACES 

The Firth Broomless Sweep- 
ers for sweeping under mach- 
inery eliminate brooms. No 
power required — time saved—- 
labor saved —cost of brooms 
saved 
help cleaner 
machinery —cleaner waste— 
cleaner atmosphere. 

One set of this Apparatus 
does the work of many hands, 
saving at least one-half of 
time and labor. 


The Broomless Floor Sweepers 
90 in pairs 
No. 1 gently forces lint and 


waste from under the 
machinery into the op- 


no young undesirable 
cleaner floors - 


posite al ey. 

No 2 picks up lint and waste 
free from the usual matt- 
ing and broom. straws, 


leaving it easier to sort. 


THE FIRTH 
Dustless Card Stripper 


THERE ARE OVER 350 
CARD ROOMS NOW 
EQUIPPED, STRIPPING 
OVER 23,000 CARDS DAILY 


ADVANTACES 

Cleaner work, cleaner atmo- 
sphere, cleaner silver, cleaner 
machinery, cleaner card cloth- 
ing, less grinding, less clean- 
ing up after stripping cards, 
less facing of clothing, less 
“felting,” full cleaning capac- 
ity of the cards maintained. 

Carding, drawing, combing 
and roving machinery operat 
ed in the same room without 
injury to the work usually 
caused by the excessive dust 
while stripping. 

The process of stripping 
cards with the apparatus is 
about the same as with the 
ordinary stripping roll. It 
consumes a little more time, 
but this extra time is more 
than offset by the time saved 
in cleaning the 
stripping, and the many ad 
vantages to the help and gen- 
eral conditions. 


cards after 


THE FIRTH 
Patent Can Tramway 


DEMONSTRATES 
ITS 
EFFICIENCY AND 
VALUE 


ADVANTACES 


Twenty-five per cent Saving 


in Help in Doffing from 


Cards: Where formerly four 
“coiler boys” were required 
for doffing from the Cards, 
three can easily do the work 
with the CAN TRAMWAY 
in much lesstime. A smaller 
boy can handle the cans as 
there is no lifting, and more 
full cans can be moved at 


one time. Twenty or more 


empty cans can be easily 
returned from the Drawing- 
frames 7m one trip. 

It also saves twenty-five per 
cent in drawing frame hands; 
ninety per cent in waste; 
eliminates the use of trucks, 
thus saving time and labor. 


Write for descriptive leaflets, prices, etc. 


WILLIAM FIRTH 


200 Devonshire Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Te tt 
Slow- Liable To Error - Costly 


OZ=-<P>W DOWD 3 MZ—4 


Speed - Accuracy - Economy 


Cut Weighing Costs with the Toledo Scale 


Compare These Two Methods: 


The man operating an old-fashioned, beam scale 
with the Toledo plan of weighing. See in the left 
photo how speed and accuracy are sacrificed —how 
the weighmaster has to fumble with weights—tap 
the counterpoise back and forth, wait for the beam 
to balance, and in the end, get only an approximated 
result. Notice the difference in the Toledo method 
— standing c/ear of the scale the weigher, by a mere 
sight transaction, gets the exact weight instantly, with- 
out the time-consuming mental calculations, useless 
motions and hand operations, necessary with other 
methods. Vow you can see why the Toledo is 
guaranteed to cut weighing costs from 70% to 50%. 


. ° 
The Saving is Proved: 
And these savings are not mere pos 
sibilities, but realities —facts daily proven 
by each of the 125,000 Toledo Scales nou 
in use, under conceivable condition 
and in all businesses. They are used 
by packers—textile mills—automobile 

manufacturers — wholesale grocers 
paper mills —foundries—machine shops, 
etc., etc., and in every case, give both 
the manufacturer and jobber a square 
deal by eliminating the fallible human 
factor and substituting error/ess machine 
accuracy. 


every 


Automatic Toledo Scale Springless 
A Distinctive Feature—The Portable Scale Needs No Levelling 


to take to a dormant scale, the Toledo Portable, wthout deve g or balancing ts instantly read 
pendulum counter-balancing mechanism is found in no oth 5 wade, a t i ised a ra 
z/one reason enough for specifying ** Toledos.’’ 


TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL—IF YOU USE THIS COUPON 


There are other big features of Toledo Heavy Capacity 
Automatic Scales which will interest you. Let 
you why over One Hundred and twenty-five Thousand 
users have found the Toledo Principle most satisfactory 
and tell you what many of them say regarding its advan 
tages over other methods of weighing 


Both our Portable and Dormant scales 
weighing capacities from 250 to 1500 Ibs. 
scales from 115 Ibs, We 
equipped with metric system charts, 


On jobs impossible 
floating compet 


in time it creates, t 


us show 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 
Dept. C, Toledo, Ohio 


Please send your Ten Day Free Tri 1] 
are made in 5 
Small counter 
furnish 


and Latest Catalog 


20 ounces to scales 


Name 


Mail us this coupon for our ten day fr 
complete 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Department C 


e trial offer and catalog giving 


Firm 


informatiot 


Address 


Canadian Factory : Windsor, Ont. Offices in all large cities 
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Special Announcement 


To notify the trade that the recent Patent for winding machines which we own 
will positively eliminate the serious troubles that have been so difficult to master. 

This idea will revolutionize the winding machine business. Although new 
it has been used long enough to eliminate all doubt of its success. We will guar- 
antee the machine to do all we claim. This will be appreciated; for it is what 
has been needed ever since Hosiery Bobbin Winders have been in existence. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the merits and simplicity of the in- 
vention, nor of the results to be obtained. 

We can prove this winder will be the best and most successful. 

It is an entirely new departure from anything previously in use, and as it 
can be applied to our machines, it will revolutionize successful winding. 

You can wind bobbins of varying diameters on the same spindle, traverse 
the yarn positively and prevent any overlaps. It will also permit yarns that are 
soft spun to be wound soft. Come and see it in operation. You will see that 


what it can do merits your consideration. 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Textile Machinery 
2824 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
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FAIRBANKS 
7 ALe 


We offer you the benefit of our superior facilities, buying 
power, broad experience, and skilled engineering force. 

Whatever service we can render you to help solve your problems 
in so faras they may be effected by the comprehensive Fairbanks line 
of mill equipment and supplies is at your disposal without charge. 

And should this service lead you to place an order with us you 
will find Fairbanks prices based on the principle of 


LARGE BUSINESS AND LIVING PROFITS 





FAIRBANKS [— ie 
AUTOMATIC ' The Fairbanks Compeny T. ps 


32-44 Pearl St., Boston 


SPRINGLESS Gentlemen:— Please se ae without « eshte i _ on 


information or catalogs on subjects ¢ elow 


Automatic Scales 
DIAL SCALES Dial Attachment for Scales 
Portable Cotton and Wool Scales 
— Have but few parts Power Transmission Appliances 
Are extremely simple Elevating and Conveying Machinery 
— Give weight instantly Valves Trucks — 
Are absolutely accurate Belting Gas Engines 
— Have Auxiliary Beam Remarks 
— Have Tare Beam 
— Dial is 30 inches diameter 
— Capacity 1 to 3000 lbs. 
(R. & S. Type has capacity of 1 to Name 
5000 lbs. Firm Name 
FAIRBANKS DIAL ATTACHMENT canbe | "ee? 
attached to any Dormant Scale. City State 


THE F AIRBANKS ‘COMPANY 


32-44 PEARL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Factory No. 1, St. Johnsbury, Vt. Factory No. 2, Binghamton, N.Y. Factory No. 3, Rome, Ga. 
cales and Valves Valves Trucks and Wheelbarrows 
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Adjust here for varying length of skein 
Always a cool hand-hold 
No removable small parts to loose - 


One Ratchet for Two Sticks 


| All Rings move at once 


No wire springs S 5 


Se enn - 
= eee 


Automobile Trandmisston 4 
Special Nickel Stee! Gears. - 





GILES MODEL BB ALL BRONZE, 50 STICK SKEIN DYEING MACHINE 
' WITH TOP REMOVED TO SHOW MECHANISM 


Imitation is the Sincerest Flattery 


The many improvements incorporated in the John H. Giles Dyeing 
Machine have been so marked and have received such favorable comment 
among the dyers and master mechanics, that certain of our competitors, in 
order to hold their trade, have been compelled to imitate these improvements. 

This imitation establishes beyond doubt the superiority of the Giles 
Skein Dyeing Machine. 

This machine was shown at the Textile Exhibition at Boston during 
the entire show at spaces 176 and 177. 

Our machines are built under the Leonard Weldon Patent No. 645,698 
and other patents pending. 


John H. Giles Dyeing Machine Co. 


Amsterdam, N. Y. Taunton, Mass. 
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Vice-Pres, 


Home Bleach and Dye Works 


INCORPORATED 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of 


Cotton Yarns 


in skein and long and short 


Chain Warps 


Fast Colors a Specialty 


Daily Capacity, 40,000 Ibs. 


Fast Colors and Black for Worsted Trade 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Established 1881 
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UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


J. E. CONANT & CO., Auctioneers 


OF LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE business of systematic preparation for absolute auction sales and the thorough 
and effective advertisement of such sales have become of as much importance in 


BO So prccoters = 


the successful liquidation of large manufacturing properties as has the clearing house 
system to the national banks. 


more apparent The sale value of many pr 


leaving thy ties is depreciated by indecision 


t 
he sale of large to what to do, dilatory and waiting 
other properties methods The time to sell any 


layman, or the property is immediately and at once 
it is for sale, from that moment 
commences to grow common 
prepare at become stalk 
i property 


lure 


ombinations not endure: 





er office to adve1 ( 
ok ae 


1 


Within this century (thirteen 
years) the management of the sale 
f | and fifty man 
ufacturing properties situated 
seventeen different states of 


hand un 


f some two hundré 


roperty should be di 
order it should b 
ited t 


nner pre 


presen 
» should be not 
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A. W. BUHLMANN 


Textile Engineer 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 


Saechsische Webstuhlfabrik 


(Louis Schoenherr) 


CHEMNITZ 


THE CALL IS FOR 


Seamless Rugs 


The Schoenherr Loom 


for seamless 


Velvets 
Brussels 


and Wiltons 


is the product of 60 
years experience in 
loom construction. 


Built 4/4, 6/4, 8/4, 12/4 
Combined Carpet Shearing, brush- and 16/4 wide 
ing and steaming machines, 


20 feet wide CONSULT ME 
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Textile Machinery Specialists 


Complete Equipments for Woolen, Worsted and Silk 


J. B. FARRAR & SONS, LTD. 
Halifax, England 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 
aarers, Gil Boxes, Drawing 
Reducers and Rovers 

‘ap. Flyer and Ring. Trap Twisters for Cap, Flyer 

nd Ring Stop Motion Twisters for Ring and Flyer. 

Stop Motion Redoublers for Carpet Yarns Bun- 

dling Presses. Gassing Frames, and Yarn Finish- 

ng Machinery Also AUTOMATIC CAP AND 
FLYER DOFFING FRAMES. 


BOLDY & SON, LTD. 
Bradford, England 

HOT AIR BACKWASHERS with Sowden’s Patent 
Corrugated Perforated Cylinders Continuous Cir- 
lation Moisturs Instantly Removed Thus 
Avoiding All Danger of Discoloring and Scorching 
Stock Drying Capacity Far in Excess of Any 
Other Machine Made LISTER NIP COMBS, Single 
or Double Head. DEGRAS PLANTS COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED. 


JOHN DAWSON, LTD. 


Rochdale, England 
PATENT WOOL WASHERS, Single and Double 
Motion The Most Perfect System of Wool Wash- 
ng AUTOMATIC ACID AND CARBONIZING 
MACHINES. Special THERMOMETERS for Wool 
Washers, etc. 


JAMES SMITH & SON 


Boxes, Open and 
Spinning Frames fo. 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, LTD. 
Manchester, England 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY. 
WORSTED CARDS. Special ] 
Classes of Wools, together with surring Devices 
WOOLEN CARDS, Duplex and selgian Systemes. 
TAPE CONDENSERS, Single und Tandem Rubbers 
to Take Off Up to 240 Ends and All of Equal Siz 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED MULES, with All Metal 
Carriages WILLOWS, FEARNAUGHTS, DUST- 
ERS, FEEDS, ETC. 


MASCHINEN-FABRIK VORM F. J. GRUN 


Gebweiler. Alsace 


IMPROVED MACHINERY for Preparing 
Drawing and Spinning Worsted 
FRENCH SYSTEM, with Mule or 
INTERSECTING AND MIXING 

SPECIAL MACHINERY for Preparing, Drawing 
and Spinning Yarns from SILK, SILK WASTE, 
RAMIE AND COTTON WASTE. 


SKENE & DEVALLEE 


Roubaix, France 


Designs for All 


Combing, 
Yarns on the 
Ring Frames. 
GILL BOXES, 


VIGOUREUX PRINTING GILL BOXES, 


with Or- 
dinary Single Print 


Rolls or with Gaydet's Patent 
Double Print Rolls With Piel’s Patent 
Screws and Fallers. Better Mixes and Larger Pro- 
duction is obtained Than on Any Other System, 


Cross 


Worcester, Mass. 


NOBLE COMBS AND BALL 
ERS. The Most Modern and Up-to-Date 

Made REPAIR PARTS for all 
CUT GEARING, All Sizes, Kept 


S. HALEY & SON, LTD. 

Cleckheaton, England 
CARD CLOTHING for Woolen Worsted, Cotton 
nd Silk Patent BALATA Foundations, Oil and 
Waterproof and of Great Te Strength, or Or- 
dinary Foundations. 

SELAS COMPANY 

New York, N. Y. 
Also at Berlin, Manchester, Moscow and Paris 

ILLUMINATING AND INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
SYSTEMS. Economies Lighting from 40 to 80 HIGH-CLASS MILL BOBBINS. 


Heating. Singeing, et« from 15 with Patent “Lockfast,’ 
All InstaNations Fully Guaranteed, Shields or Protectors 


saat DAVID SOWDEN & SONS 
Machines Shipley, England 


Makes of Combs. 
in Stock, 


IMPROVED 


LOOMS for Men’s Wear. Dress Goods, Linings, etc. 
DOUBLE PLUSH LOOMS. IMPROVED DOBBIES, 


Single ind Double Action IMPROVED JAC- 
QUARDS, Single and Double Lift. 


HEARL HEATON & SONS 


Liversedge, England 


EMERY FILLET, Plain and Grooved, All Numbers. 
CARD GRINDING FRAMES, ROLLS, ETC. 


WILSON & CO., BARNSLEY, LTD. 
Barnsley, England 


nsile 


ee 


ear 


om 


Ae ees 


Plain or 
“Climax” and 


Fitted 
“Simplex” 


Per ( and for 


to 40 Per Cent 


Importers and Manufacturers of Mill Supplies, Specialties, etc., for Worsted Mills 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


SPEED & STEPHENSON 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
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TRUCKS 


Are Youa Leader 
or a lrailer PS 


Traffic experts have figured that in 
only a few years from now 90% of the com- 
mercial hauling will be done by motor trucks. 


Already, in the textile field, manufacturers 
and jobbers are using Reo Motor Trucks, and 
finding their use profitable, not only in cut- 
ting down the cost of hauling, but in speed 

of service, which many times is all-important. 

The Reo Truck is equally efficient in hauling 

raw material or finished goods, and does 

away with the worry and uncertainty of horse- 
cost. @Reo Motor 


Trucks have won the approval of shrewd, carefully 


hauling—and at a lowered 
calculating business men in every line of indus. 
try—not only because of the remarkably lowcost, 
$1650 for chassis with driver’s cab, but because it 
has so many essentiall y modern and progressive 
features not found in other motor trucks. 
Here are some of the features that mark the 


Reo as the most advanced type of medium 


heavy-duty motor truck now am the market: 
Reo Sectional Radiator, of 24 separate inter- 
changeable units, may be repaired on the road 
anywhere; motor, clutch and transmission are 
cushioned on a sub frame, away from jars and 
road-shocks; left side drive, and the best and 
handiest center control ever brought out ; big ar- 
mored front frame; demountable driver’s cab; 
gas headlights and Prest-O-Lite tank, and many 
other details of design and construction that 
mark the utmost advance in modern engineering 
practice. @ These features mean sure, unbroken 
service, low upkeep cost, and that wide margin 
of safety that a motor truck must have to meet 
the frequent emergencies of extraservice, bad 
roads and overloading, that cannot be other- 


wise forestalled. 


GET AHEAD OF COMPETITION 


Don’t wait until your competitor forces youto use motortrucks, 

and prestigethat goto the man who uses modern methods andequipment. Wew 
ll tell us the conditions 
A Reo Truck Cataloy and Stee r ‘hel plul information at your disposal, 


you with facts an d figures, if y« 


$1650 


F. O. B. Lansing 


Chassis Only 
Body Extra 


Bea leader and enjoy the profits 
illgladly assist 
inder which you are working. 


Write today. 


REO MOTOR TRUCK CO., LANSING, MICH. 


REO 


Model J 


Two Tons 
Capacity 
ab, 
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“THE SKYLIGHT BUILT OF STEEL” 


Slowly and surely the problems of increased mill production are being 
worked out. Two answers are already agreed on — good light, good air. 
You must have light to work right, air to work long. 

To many of the expert Arc hitects and E ngineers, who aid profits by add- 
ing to production, the proved requirement has been the 


Made of Steel for > AN i i- PLUVIU S _— of Steel for 


sawtooth and double- (Trade Mark) classes of mills and 


ae Puttyless Skylights ee 


The STRAIGHT PUSH Sash Operator distributes the right amount of air at the right 
time, easily and evenly. Controls 10, 100 or 200 foot units by one man, at one place, at one 
time. Big ventilation with little effort. Better the expense of one good system of sash opera- 
ting than experience with many poor ones. 


WEARPROOF AND TROUBLEPROOF—WATERPROOF AND FIREPROOF 


“STRAIGHT 
PUSH” 


SASH OPERATORS 


This is a superior 
device for the quick 
and easy handling of 
long lines of sash at 
one operation. It 
works on the push and 
pull principle, and can- 
not bind, jam, clog, or 
catch. 
It is needed in mills 
for ventilation pur- This is a detail cross section view, 
poses and for shutting showing the construction of 
fire either in or out, as . ‘i . 
the case may be. “ Anti-Pluvius ” Skylights 
Send for interesting Note that glass is bedded in cowhair felt, 
photograph of tests. and is free to move with expansion or con- 
traction, yet remains positively watertight. 


We are sure of one thing. We have a skylight catalog worth your writing for today. 


The G. Drouvé Company - _ Bridgeport, Conn. 


180 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
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“IN A CLASS OF ITS OWN” 


TOP VIEW OF 


LEIGHTON MACHINE FOR RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


WHICH IS 


BUILT RIGHT TO KNIT RIGHT 


PRODUCING THE 


MOST ELASTIC, SOFT WEB 


GET A COPY OF OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Leighton Machine Company, - Manchester, N. H. 
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SMITH, DRUM & CO. 


“BUILDERS OF THE BEST” 
Labor Saving Machinery for Dyeing, Singeing and Finishing 
HOSIERY 


IN SULPHUR, ANILINE, DEVELOPED BLACKS AND COLORS 
POWER SCREW PRESSES and MERCERIZING MACHINES 
Leeks dae SAVE LABOR and DYE STUFF and do BETTER WORK 
in your dye house by using 
ee | Smith, Drum & Co. Machines 
HEAVY POWER PRESSES 


—— ron — Full Particulars on Application 
HOT & COLD 
FINISH Coral and 
~~ Cumberland Streets, 
Philadelphia, 


Pa, 


Southern Agent 
H. G. MAYER 
Realty Bidg., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LAWS O N "S$ Good’s Combined Hackling 


and Spreading Machines, 


Hope Foundry, LEEDS, England Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 
BRANCH OF ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 


Fairbairn Lawson Combe ing Frames with Apron Heads. 
Barbour. Ltd Patent High-Speed Horizontal 
: ® 


and Automatic Spinning 
oe Frames for Manila. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR Improved Laying Machines. 


Preparing and Spinning eee eet Tubing 
wisters, 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute Brownell’sPatent T wistingand 


Laying Machines for Twine, 


Special Machinery 
N. B.—Complete Tians and Estimates for 

Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl 

Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine Twine Factories and Steam Ropeworks 


For the Manufacture of 
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dM Fireproof 
Cold Water Paint 


is an excellent light reflector and therefore reduces 
lighting bills as much as 25%. Makes surroundings 
light and cheerful, thereby increasing employees’ pro- 
ductiveness from 10 to 40%. 

It is mixed with water. Can be applied for one- 
sixth the cost of oil paint. 

Approved by the Fire Underwriters as a most effect- 
ive fire retardent. 

Easy to apply. Ordorless and sanitary. 

White, Black and 22 colors. 

Write nearest branch for Color Chart and descriptive 
Booklet. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos Roofings; Pipe Coverings; Packings; Mastic Flooring; Conduit; Stack Lining; 
Fire Extinguishers; Fuses; etc. 


Albany 3 alo Cleveland Indianapolis Louisville New Orleans Philadephia Seattle 

Baltimore *hicago Dallas Kansas City Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Minneapolis Omaha San Francisco Syracuse 
THE CANADIAN H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED. Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 1763 


COVERS 
THE CONTINENT 


WILL YOU—IF WE PROVE IT CAN BE DONE— 
REDUCE YOUR PUMPING EXPENSE 25 TO 50% 


A change in the pumping equipment 
of the plant illustrated 


Saved a Ton of Coal Per Day 


Data on this plant and others in which savings of 
25 to 50% were made in pumping costs, is given in 
our book, ‘‘How and Where Pumping Costs Can Be 
Reduced.’’ Ask us to send you a copy. 


If it suggests a way to you in which a similar 
saving can be made in your plant, let us send our 
local representative to investigate the proposition thoroughly with you 


THE GOULDS MF«co. 


LARGEST MFR.OF [LU |M] (PS ror EvERY SERVICE 
62 W. FALL STREET - SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 
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“AMERICAN” Method of Securing Arms to Rim 
f 
STEEL SP LIT Groove in Face for Air Escape 
PULLEYS hoe in hie fonank 
EXCEL IN: ‘52 a"Wastvon Skat 
+ ea ei 


These are most vital considerations in securing better power transmission and the im- 
portance of getting the pulley that excels in these points cannot be over estimated. 


Information, concerning above and other American Pulley 
superiorities, is found im **Factors of Energy,” a booklet con- 
taining facts and figures every pulley user should have. 


‘‘American” Steel Split Pulleys are made in diameter 
3, to 60 inches inclusive. For pulleys above 60-inch diameter 
please write for prices. 


Dealers Everywhere 


The American Pulley Company 
4200 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
PATENTED Cor. Grand and Greene Sts. 124 So. Clinton Street 165 Pearl Street 


A NEW METHOD “2ethszasht Cuttin 
and Pinking Samples 

at a great economy of time and cloth is 
possible on the NEW OSWEGO AUTOS, 
equipped with back gauge size duplicating 
attachment and any length of iron back table 
desired, and other equipment especially adapt- 
ed to each case for the most rapid production. 
The instant adoption of the OSWEGO Cutters 
by many progressive American firms indicates 
their success on all kinds of textiles, etc. 


Thirty-five stock sizes and styles, from 
Ig in. to 84 in. (larger sizes to order), en- 
able you to select any size or style or price 
OSWEGO you desire. Each OSWEGO 
Cutter is guaranteed and the best producible. 
For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Celluloid, 
Leather, Etc., Etc. 


Oswego Machine Works 


NIEL GRAY, JR., Proprietor Oswego, N. Y. 
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What (jO0D:YEAR Means 
In Rubber Supplies for Your Factory 


The Goodyear Company has been making Belting 4 Goodyear belt, for 
Mechanical Goods—belting, packing, hose, every purpose. Every 


belt designed t xperts pet actus 
etc.—for less than three years. The gain huciin Gunditiena. Pee ee ee 


in output for 1913 over 1912 was 333 per , requirements, whether for light trans- 
cent. For the first fiscal quarter of 1914 - ee ae ee 
over that of 1913 the gain was 480 per cent. i 
During the first four months of 1914 the Hose ae a - - - - 
y $ Ys » heavie 
output more than equalled that for the ai hose for compressed air. Each kind 
entire year of 1913. made to meet exact requirements. 
“Just hose’’ won’t do There, again, 
: ‘ ‘ ‘ is that big difference between price and 
. 2 A . . service. 
Behind the Figures _, Ly? ' 
; ; Tell us your hose requirements. 
3ehind such s i y } ' Mt 
T Tt ind such tartling growth must be A ) Packing "ersthing from“ 
quality. Goodyear factory products have pressure” packing 
; : ¢ th cy basi the kind that will Stand up 1 
put equipment- -buy ing on an efficiency basis. Siteegs ponenain’ aia Temmeieee. eine 
Buying by ‘“‘price”’ and ‘‘rule-of-thumb” has tion. 
been taheated A packing for each individual pur- 
The Goodyear Efficiency Bureau is at pose. Let us tell you about the various 
: ; Goodyear brands and what money-sav- 
your service. It tells you just what pack- . we ing each means to you in added effi- 
ing, belting, hose, etc., you need for just ay ciency and longer service 
such and such a requirement—and why! ; When you buy packing from a serrice 


. standpoint you buy the Goodyear 
Tell Goodyear your needs. - kind, — 


The Goodyear Tire @ Rubber Co., AKron, Ohio 


Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico (1500 
WRITE US ON ANYTHING YOU WANT IN RUBBER 





LUNKENHEIMER 
lron Body Valves 


comprising Globe, Angle and Cross, Horizontal, Angle 
and Swing Check, Gate, Throttle, Non-return Boiler Stop, 
Lever, Screw Down Check, Pop 'Safety, Relief, Blow-off 
Valves, etc., in all standard Sizes and a variety of designs 
and weights, to comply with any requirement of pressure. 

The large line of Lunkenheimer High Grade Engin- 
eering Specialties includes, besides the above, Srass, 
** Puddled” Semi-steel and Cast-steel Valves of alltypes 
Water Columns, Gauges and other Boiler Mountings; 
Whistles and Ground Key Work of all descriptions ; 
Injectors and Ejectors; L ubricators and L ubricating De- 
vices ; Oil Pumps, Oil and Grease Cups, etc. 


A complete description of the entire line can be had by referring to the 
Lunkenheimer No. 50 Catalog, which contains 654 pages. Write for a copy. 


tHE LUNKENHEIMER ce: 


“QUALITY” 
Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Engineering Specialties in the World 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Chicago Boston London 
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Some of the Most Particular Mills have just purchased this 


WOOLEN 
NAPPER 


It is double acting with twenty 
gear driven workersrunning inS K F 
ball bearings We first put ball bear- 
ings on napper workers and all the 
other fellows had to follow 

The energies are positively driven 
with an eminently easy change 
method 


Convenience Durability and Production 
are combined here 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co Springfield Vermont 


Haskell-Dawes 
Machine Co. 


Manufacturers of the best types of 


FORMING, TWISTING AND 
LAYING MACHINERY 


which are adapted for making all kinds of 


Cotton Cable-Laid Twine, Cord and Rope 

The Haskell-Dawes Machines are built upon a 
NEW PRINCIPLE whereby the MOST POSI- 
TIVE RESULTS ARE SECURED. They 
occupy LESS SPACE than the ordinary type of 
machines, require LESS RELATIVE POWER, 
and will turn outa MUCH LARGER PRODUCT 
of Twine and Rope. 

The SPECIAL ATTENTION of Cotton Manu- 
facturers is called to our NEW FORMING AND 
ROPE LAYING MACHINES and also to our 


12-Spindle Tubing Twisters and 
20-Spindle Improved Twister Frame. 


Descriptive Catalog sent on application 


Haskell-Dawes 12-Spindle Tubing Twister 176 Federal St. - Boston, Mass. 
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Try a Wattmeter on Your Line Shaft; 
That Will Show “Sells” Savings 


T ETERMINE the wattage of your motor; thenget | many watts will revolve the shaft if you use “Sells” 
the wattage of your motor and line shaft; the Roller Bearings. At the rate you pay for current, 
difference is the power required to ¢ 


” you can figure exactly what 
rotate the shaft. Tell us what SELLS” Roller Bearings s 


these bearings throughout your 
this wattage is—tell us the load ontheshaft—the num- | shop would save per year. Write today for full facts 


ber and size of the plain bearings—we’ll tell you how | on the all-split “Sells” and for the long list of users, 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co., 56 No. Fifth Street. Philadelphia 


Commercial Punches 


Roller Bearings, fy and Shears 


Power Grinders, 


Transmission 3 ‘ 
Machinery i 5 Rollerine 


———$ 
a . 


Have You 
This 
Textile Book? 


Do you know what you will save 
by using S. K. F. Ball Bearings in 
your mill? Wouldn’t you like to 
know the experience of other 
textile men in the same line of 
business? We offer this book— 


Ball Bearings for 
Textile Machinery 


in order that you may become acquainted with S. K. F. Ball Bearings— 
the savings and the freedom from all bearing troubles. 


We also want to introduce you to something equally as important. 
S. K. F. Service. This means advice on the proper size and type of 
bearings to use, and how best to mount and care for the bearings. S. K. F. 
satisfaction. 


Get acquainted with S. K. F. Ball Bearings and S. K. F. Service. 


Send for the book now 


ssi F" BALL BEARING CO. 


50 Church Street, New York 
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M ET AL You can reduce your overhead expense 


by using 


Bobbins STAMPED STEEL 


Reels— Beams 


Spools =e PS SY Bobbins 
Beam , y Write for ee 


No. 1 


| FRANK MOSSBERG CO., Attleboro, Mass. 


REVOLVATOR *:0i: 
i ME Piles 
Boxes 
Bales 
Bundles 
Rolls 
Crates 
Barrels 
Cases 
Hogsheads 


Transmission Oo edd 
Machinery Cheaper — Quicker — Better 


than any other known method. 
° Where one package is stored on top of another 
Cresson-Morris Company the Revolvator has proven itself the most effi- 
cient warehouse ‘‘hand.’’ All styles, sizes and 
Successors to Geo. V. Cresson Co. capacities. It will pay you to investigate. 


Engineers—Founders—Machinists | | v pevoi viNG PORTABLE ELEVATORCO 
eee en ve 349 Garfield Avenue, Jersey City, N.J. 


THE 


S and D 
Jack Spool 


The Best Ever Made. 
No Loose Heads; No 
Slivers — Lasts Longer, 
: Gives Increased Pro- Weights all on the beam, 1000 grains by 
PATENTED duction. bg grains. No loose weights. 


Everything for the Carder and Spinner, Knitter and Weaver. Write for prices. 


SWEET & DOYLE - - COHOES, N. Y. 
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THE gaia AND QUICKNESS 


with which the speed of any machine may be increased or reduced with 


“The Reeves” Variable Speed Transmission 


make it possible for your men to keep their machines running at the highest 
consistent speed all the time and for any kind or weight of fabric, 

He merely turns a hand wheel to get absolutely any speed he needs in- 
instantly, while the machine is running, 

The wide range of variation with an unlimited number of speeds makes it 
possible for you to run any grade or weight of goods through the machine at 
exactly the right speed to produce the highest quality and at the same time 
increase the output. 

“The Reeves” Variable Speed Transmission may be used to drive any ma- 
chine, and saves time, labor, power and trouble, Hundreds are operating 
tenter frames, dryers, mangles, printing machines, mercerizers, soapers, 
singeing machines, washers, ete, 


The saving and increased production added together amount to many times the cost of ‘The Reeves”? Variable Speed Trans- 
mission each year, Our New Cataiog r-16 will tell you about it. 


REEVES PULLEY Co., COLUMBUS, IND. 


Agents: Lewis E, Tracy Co , Boston; Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, New York City; 
W. E, Shipley Machinery Co., Philadelphia 


Requires Absolutely No Attention 


If you are interested in an expansion joint for steam, water, or gas pipe 
lines, to stand any pressure whatever you should find out what a 


BADGER 
Self-Equalizing Expansion Joint 


will do and save for you. It certainly will do away with 
packing or any leaking. Once in place you can forget it. 

It is built on a correct idea, that of corrugations, each of 
which is compelled to take up its proper share of the expan- 
sion. For long service it can’t be beaten. 


Let us send you our New Catalogue 


E. B. Badger @ Sons Company 


73 Pitts Street, Boston, Mass. 50-29 





Che BERRY WHEEL 
IS THE EFFICIENT FAN 


For | For 


Extracting Moisture | Eliminating Impurities 


from all kinds of fabrics 
in the quickest, most 
economical and best way. 
Unexcelled for drying. 


from the atmosphere 
and making your mill 
a better place to 
work in. 


For Drying and Ventilating Facts, Write To 


A. HUN BERRY, 


29-33 West First St., Boston 


This is the 


BERRY WHEEL OR FAN 
WITH NO BACK DRAUGHT 
the most effective agent on 
the market for drying and 
for eliminating steam and 
other impurities in the air. 





Special laboratories 
for the accurate and 
expeditious solu- 
tion of problems 


relating to the appli- | 
cation and cost of | 
colors for all mate- 
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Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually, in two editions. Office, Large Size, $3.00. Travelers’, Flexible, Smaller, $2.00. 


A Complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute mills of the United States and Canada, to 
gether with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textil I 
7,ccoinall, Fullinformation is given about each mill in almost every instance, viz,, the n 
names of officers, agent, superintendent, the character of goods made, the machinery equipn 
of cards (or combs), the number of spindles, number of looms; whether the mill uses steam or water | , 
there is a dye house or not, the names of the selling agents or if the mill sells direct, All this and much otheri 


tion contained in this book is arranged in a way to be instantly accessible. 


Vest Pocket Editions of the Directory are published in three sections, viz.: the New England States and Canada; 
Middle States; Southern and Western States, The price of these is $1.00 per section 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade 


Published annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.50. 


It contains full reports of every knitting mill in the United States and Canada, giving capitalization, names of 
the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knitting machines, whether latch or 
spring needle; number of sewing machines; whether the mill dyes or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 
employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists of the jobbers, manufacturers’ selling ager 
chants, department stores and large retailers handling knit goods and the name of the person in charge of the 
goods department, List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods work. Special 
copyrighted maps of the mill districts, showing the cities and towns where there are knitting mills. It 1s indexed so 


any town or mill may be quickly found, 


THE KNIT GOODS TRADE. The Dry Goods Section of the American Directory of the Knitting Trade is also 
bound separately. Itis pocket size, has flexible covers, and contains classified lists of manufacturers, manufacturers’ 


selling agents jobbers, department stores, large Retailers, and New York Buyers. Price $1.00. 
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tion stock holders, holding 1% or more of total amount of stock) Henry G. Lord, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass.; Frank L. Nagle, 
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Danamar Gum 


The choice of Bradford Job Dress- 
ers for the sizing of Worsted and 
Botany Yarns, 


Gum Tragasol 


One-fifth of the world’s power looms 
running with warps sized by the 
help of Gum Tragasol. 


Maco Egyptian Tint 


The correct and permanent tint for 
Scrims and Balbriggan Underwear, 


for bleached and unbleached stock. 


Bleaching Assistant 


A mild yet efficient detergent. Im- 
parts a soft feel and represents a 
considerable saving in shrinkage as 
compared with more powerful alkalis 


JOHN P. MARSTON 
247 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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PICKING MACHINERY 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES (‘WITH ELECTRIC OR MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS) 
SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE ROVING AND JACK FRAMES 

NEW PATTERN SPINNING FRAMES 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 
CONE WINDERS, WARPERS AND SLASHERS 


WITH BAND OR TAPE DRIVE 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
BOSTON OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 


65 FRANKLIN ST. 814 EMPIRE BLDG. 
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Monthly Comment. 


Living Under Free Trade and Protection 
Editor Textilz World Record: 


Che article Living Under Free 

ur April number, which includes 

mm an article in the “Manchester 

is read by me with particular interest be« 
as only an hour or so earlier that I h: 
rticle in the “Detroit Evening N« 
iy, April 18th, dealing with housi 
Yetroit. To quot rom your c 
Manchester article: 


we 
W 

no 

Tif. 


meliorate the housit 
arly the hopelessness of any 
Manchester under the present 
In the very nature of things, 
‘an only slightly ameliorat 
onditions ie only real remedy is to be foun 

n a removal of the underlying cause, whicl 

ree trade with its tendency to concentrate 

row area the industrial and 
tivities for supplying a demand from 
ireas, to the physical, social and financial detri 
nent of both British producers and foreign con 


sumers 


ions bring 
il solution 


— 


commercial 


Aparently it is proved without the shadew 
uubt that the ither hopeless condition of 
Manchester poor is due wholly to free trade 

ions under which they are living 
Following is a brief extract from the arti 
ie Detroit Evening News, to which I have 
rred: 


A row of tenement houses is further down the 


street in whi No. 680 is the most conscicuous 
\ two-story [trame structure unfit for human 
habitation brings $42.00 a month. In the dingy 
rooms of the lower floor are housed five persons, 
who. by one way or another, pay $25.00 a month 
or the privilege of living there. The uppe* 
rooms, which at n even worse condition, net 
the landlord $17 per month and have brought 
more in times when fewer people were cut f 
employment Another house in the s 

1as brought as 1uch as $56.00 a mont 


ir question, as 
with free 
we are, or h 
ips the most 
Is 


the 


‘Ie and 


that tl 


It seems to me 
sume that 
I bell 
neither free trade n 
responsible for these « 
England is free trade, 
with our high 
mnfronted wit] 


these 

ot tact, we are 
States is our protect 
land should be free 
the “Manchester Guardia 
exist. Now, Mr. Editor: 
Let us visit Victoria, B 
from an advertisement of the Albi 
pany, Ltd., of that city In 
advertisement, and in reading 
ber that we are not reading from 

some visionary reformer, but 
for advertisements of a sound commercial 
tution that is in the business of making 
[his advertisement is under the capt 
Our Prosperity” 

Western Canada is today tl 
country on earth. This is partly 
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mous natural resources just being developed, to 

he immense sums being spent on railroad con 

tion, and in and near Victoria to what Rud 

, Kipling “The finest climate on 

arth,” but very largely due to the com 

10onsense tax laws and the immigration they in- 

rhe partial application of Henry George’s 

x ideas in Victoria and Vancouver 

» well that every town, every city and 

every province in Western Canada is working 
f I full adoption 


SayS 15S 


iS ais 


+- 
td 


s no longer a greater crime to build a 
house than to rob one, as it is in every 
ery one of the United States 
not punished for building homes, 
factories, or for raising crops or cows 
, factories, cattle and al] personal prop 
are exempt, and taxes are levied on land 
nd natural resources 
tends to prevent monopoly and to in- 
> wages, profits and interest. If you can’t 
here mail us your money and we'll mak« 
re for you than you can get at home. 
ill start an account. Just mail it to 
cent. on savings and 5 per 
and time deposits. 


Ltd., Victoria, B. C., Can. 


: ties of Manchester and of 
Boston should advertise in a sim- 
penalize the builders and own- 
houses and livable tenements, 
that the owners of 
-+h as those under consid- 

as much taxes provided 

equal value, as the owners of re- 
you think that some of 


ling places 


further 


tenements, 
unsanitary, tubercuiosis-breec 
1. ; j Cn went 
| ind make way for real 
become self- 
» today? 


pulled dow1 
ople who would 
en though they may not be s 
rade and it 1s 

produces the 


further and I 


ne soon 
I 


Smith 


f . trade 
self-evident fact that free trade 
-oncentrate within narrow limits the 
ial and commercial activities for sup- 


the demand from the entire free trade 
for transportable products. Lanca- 
hire, England, is a remarkable illustration 
f this fact. Great Britain forces free trade 
on India aud other crown colonies. Cotton 


yoods constitute the most important item in 
these colonies, and the 


British exports to 


manufacture of these goods is concentrated 
in the little county of 
an area of 1,880 
population of 4.825.739 and 55,971,501 cot- 
ton spindles, or nearly 40 per cent. of the 
total spindles throughout the world. In 1907 


Lancashire, where in 


square miles are found a 


148 


the cotton goods manufactured in the United 
Kingdom, practically all in Lancashire, were 
valued at $845,484,480. It is estimated that 
three-quarters of this quantity of goods is 
exported, the British exports of cotton 
goods last year, 1913, amounting to $618,- 
225,145. Thus within an area smaller than 
that of Delaware is concentrated the manu- 
facture of this immense quantity of cotton 
goods, of which $618,225,145 worth, equal te 
the value of the goods manufactured in all 
mills of the United States in 
1909, was shipped to distant countries to 
supply people who under protection which 
they desire but are not allowed to establish, 
could manufacture to advantage the great 
bulk of these goods themselves. 


S 


That is the chief factor in crowding a pop- 


the cotton 


ulation of nearly 5,000,000 into an area equal 
to that of Marquette County, Michigan, giv- 
ing an average of 2,567 persons per square 
mile. The result is the hopeless condition of 
overcrowding in Manchester, to which we 
called attention last month. Mr. Smith 
thinks that a solution of the housing prob- 
lem in Lancashire will be found in a single 
but he 
quainted with the municipal housing schemes 


tax on land, is evidently not ac- 
at Manchester, which have failed to solve the 
problem aithough carried on under condi- 
tions offering advantages equal to if not 
greater than those of a relief from the tax 
on the butidings. During the past twenty- 
jour years Manchester has spent $2,158,228 
on its housing schemes, and last year the 
liousing accounts showed a loss of $68,953. 
\s a result of this failure of the municipal 
scheme, the Manchester City Council re- 
cently voted not to build more houses, and 
Iso resolved to increase from $1.68 to $1.74 
per week the rents of some of the houses al- 
built. The protest of the tenant 
against this small increase (6 cents a week) 
disclosed the deplorable housing conditions 
to which we referred last month. Six cents 
a week is small only by comparison. It may 
seem small in Detroit, which a minimum 
wage of $5.00 a day has recently made 
famous, but it is large to the worker trying 
to keep a family alive on $4.86 a week. The 
following from the Guardian will help us to 


a 


r ady 
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understand how large 6 cents a week is to 
the tenants of free-trade Manchester: 


The main road (off Middleton Road) is four and 
a half miles from Alvert Square; the fare by tram- 
car from the city is three half pence, and with the 
possibility of stoppage it is impossible for a 
worker ic do more than leave home in the morn- 
ing and return at night. There is to be found one 
of the problems of economic home arrangements 
for the poorer class of workers. Eighteen pence a 
week in traveling fares means much on a wage of 
twenty shillings ($4.86). 

The facts we have stated show beyond 
question that the cause of overcrowding in 
Lancashire is the concentration of manufac- 
turing and commerce to supply cotton goods 
to people in distant countries, who would be 
much better off if they were encouraged by a 
protective tariff to make the goods for them- 
selves. Mr. Smith says: 


What is the underlying cause (of overcrowding) 
in Detroit? This, it strikes me, is a fair question, 
as we certainly are not overburdened with free 
trade in the United States? 


The cause is the same, the concentration 
of industry and commerce within a small 
area to supply the demand for a large area. 
Mr. Smith is right in saying that we are not 
overburdened with free trade in the United 
States, although we have more of it than any 
other nation on earth. The advantages of 
free trade between the States are so great 
as to make absurd the proposition to sep- 
arate them by tariffs. At the same time the 
law of industrial concentration is operative 
here as in Lancashire. Illustrations of this 
are found in every trade. In our June, 1912, 
issue we called attention to the one supplied 
by the concentration of the knitting industry 
at Little Falls, N. Y. Another striking ex- 
ample is found in Wayne County, Mich., of 
which Detroit is the county seat, and which 
with an area of 626 square miles had in 1910 
a population of 531,591, or 849 per square 
mile, while in 1910 the products manufac- 
tured in Detroit alone were valued at $252,- 
992,000. In ten years, from 1900 to 1910, 
the population of Wayne County, Mich., in- 
creased from 557 to 849 per square mile, and 
during the same period the manufactured 
products of Detroit jumped from $88,366,000 
to $252,992,000. At this rate Wayne 
County, Mich., will soon rival Lancashire 
for concentration of population and volume 
of production. And in both localities con- 


centration brings its attendant evils of over- 
crowding. 

Whether a single tax on land would prove 
« remedy for the evil is a question distinct 
from the determination of the cause. Mr. 
Smith’s quotation from the advertisement of 
« British Columbia promoter does not 
strengthen our confidence in that tax as a 
remedy. It is but a few months ago that an 
investigating committee of the United States 
Senate uncovered the fact that for years the 
Canadian Government had been paying for 
grossly misleading advertisements and arti- 
cles in the newspapers of the United States 
in order to induce farmers in various States 
to leave their homes and emigrate to the 
Canadian North West. If the Government 
itself sets such an example it is but natural 
to question the reliability of a Canadian cor- 
poration’s. prospectus in which we are ad- 
vised to go to Canada and share Canadian 
prosperity, but if we cannot go, then to send 
our cash in amounts of one dollar and up- 
wards to the promoting corporation. Fur- 
thermore the failure of the Manchester 
municipal housing scheme should moderate 
Mr. Smith’s confidence in the single tax as 
a remedy. We have no desire or occasion 
to combat or endorse the single tax on land 
in this connection. Our object is to show 
the cause of the congestion at Lancashire 
and elsewhere. 

The essential difference between Ameri- 
can and English conditions is that here the 
evil can be remedied, while in Lancashire a 
remedy is impossible except by a removal of 
the cause, free trade. Manchester has tried 


for nearly a quarter of a century to solve the 


because of low 
Mr. Smith’s letter, 
article and the high 
wages which we know are paid in Detroit, 
make it reasonably certain that the evil of 
overcrowding exists in that American cit) 
because the State and municipal authorities 
have not been forced to apply the remedy. 
That is why the English editor reading the 
“Evening News” article cannot use the con- 
ditions at Detroit against protection as we 
conditions at Manchester 
We hope Mr 


problem—and has failed 
wages and !ack of room. 


the “Evening News” 


have used the 
against free trade. 


sees the cat. 


Smith 
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The Treasury Department and the Cotton 
Tariff 


hs & Co., Importers, 
New York, April 25, 
Editer Textile World Record: 

[he Treasury Department is again criticized on 
page 60 of the April Textile World 
Record for its rulings and methods in determining 
I n cloth under the 
he percentage [ regain for 


settled at last to 


1914 


issue of the 


verage yarn n It cotto 


has been your satisfac 


ruling that if the yarn number 
is found to be within 4 per cent. of a dividing line 
the cloth shall be conditioned. We have no ob- 
jection to the customs officials conditioning all 
tloths whether within 4, 5, 8 1/2 or 20 cent. 
any line, ii they have the time or any benefit 
accrue the revenue 

You err in your quotation from the Department 
letter which you state as dated March 10 (another 
error). In the last paragraph of the letter quoted 
you twice print 4 per cent where the latter states 
5 per cent. Then to show that it is not a typo- 
graphical error you follow your quotation by the 
yn November 25 in a letter to you 
the Department “virtually abandoned” the 4 per 
cent. limit. Had you read the Department in- 
struction rht you would have seen that the De- 
vartment had actually amended the percentage, 
and your comment would not have been “both 
mistakes may be cx as corrected.” 


ttack the 


per 


statement that 


ynsidered 
We do not admit the 4 per cent. limit to have 
been a mistake. The 1 per cent. difference is too 
small for quibbling, and had you a better knowl 
edge administrations you would not 
make the statements you do. We interpret the 
Department instructions to havé that within 
4 per cent. of the dividing lines the cloth must be 
d yond the 4 per cent. it was op- 

nal with the examining officers, and they could 
i] f the percentage when they 

to practice 


— eict } 
oO customs 
peen 


nditione 


} 


being made 


Department for 
labori- 


ribed by the 

rage yarn number is 
ssity for making any 
vhatever was removed by the tables prepared by 
. Hollings, examiner of goods at this 
With these tables at hand we count the 

ds, weigh the 16 sqt (or a square 
preferred) and then refer to the Hollings’ 
which give us the rate of duty without any 
tions These tables must have 
large [ in their prepara- 
officials the 

In all fair- 


indeed 


ns. but ft! nec caicuiations 
us, DUL Lie fT 


table s 
calcula 
entailed a 


ind for 


on our part 
1 
amount of work 
‘ 


importers and customs 
tables have obviated all computations 
you should so admit 

- have tried the 4.32 square inch sample which 
strongly advocate and the 16 square inch 
sample adopted by the Government, and we are 
obliged to admit that for the finer fabrics now in 
vogue and for many cloths imported this season 
sample you so ardently champion, 
weighed on most balances, does not give as -satis- 
factory and accurate results as does the larger 
sample Very truly vours, 


C. W. MacDonough 


neas 
We 


1 so 


the small 


150 
The error in our April report of the 
reasury-suling, to which Mr. MacDonoug! 
due to our 
cepted a news report of the ruling as cor 


calls attention, was having ac- 


rect when the decision was first announce: 
ff Mr. MacDonough will refer to page 14 
of the same issue (April) he will find a copy 
{ the decision taken from the official report 
and giving 5 per cent. instead of 4 per cent 
the limit within which cotton cloth is 
be conditioned when determining the Under 
ood duties. The change from 4 to 5 pet 
cent., however, makes not the slightest di 
ference in our contention. Our objection 
are to any limit whatever, and not to the z 
per cent. limit alone. The limit of 5 per cen 
which the Treasury Department has now 
adopted has no more justification than the 
limit it has abandoned. Take for 
cloth having 
inch. If a 


per cent. 

illustration a 
180 per 

yard of this cloth weighs 3.164 

2 per cent., th 
The 


as a dividing line, 


bleached cotton 


threads square square 
Munces with 
regain of & 1 average yar: 
vides th 


above whi 


number is 309. tariff law pri 
number, 39, 
the dutv is 20 until an 


] 


reacnea, 


per cent. ‘ther line 


t 


and below which the duty is 15 p 


cent. The Treasury ruling as revised pr 


dition tl 

falls 
within 5 per cent. of the weight at the divid 
This means that if the cloth take: 
illustration weighs between 3.0058 and 


that 


cloth onl\ 


vides the appraiser 


when the actual weight 
ing line. 
for 
3.2222 ounces it will be conditioned, but out- 
side of these limits, the actual weight would 
be accepted as the basis for the duty. 
cloth with 18 
for appraisal! 
atmospheric conditions as pre- 
1Q12, 
the actual regain was 
1.4 per cent., and that the actual weight « 
one square yard was found 
ditions to be 2.98 ounces. 
would refer to the Treasury ruling, find that 
the weight was outside of the 5 per cent. 
limit, and would duty of 20 per 
cent., whereas, if the cloth was conditioned 
the weight would be 3.18 ounces and tl 
duty would be 15 per cent. 

This case can be stated as follows: 


Suppose now that a cotton 
threads per inch is presented 
under such 
vailed at Boston on Jan. 27 when in 


100m heated to 70° F. 


under such cor 
The appraiser 


assess a 
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2.98 


20. 


Actual weight ounces 
Duty under ruling 
Conditioned weight 
Duty should be 
The ruling of the Treasury Department 
has decreased the duty 5 per cent. below the 
illustration is 


per cent 


18 


ounces 3. 
15. 


legal rate. Moreover the 
based on an ordinary variation in atmos- 
pheric conditions and takes no account of 
the possibility of deliberate fraud by means 
dampening cotton cloth before appraisal 
to reduce the indicated yarn number and the 
It does not seem as if any further 


oT 


duty. 
argument were necessary to demonstrate the 
absurdity of all fixed limits of variation out- 
side of which cotton cloth is not to be condi- 
tioned. Mr. MacDonough that 
arbitrary limit of 5 per cent. is optional with 


says the 
the customs authorities, and that the change 
irom 4 to 5 per cent. is too small for quib- 
bling. In that case the limit might as well 
be eliminated from the record. 

The imaginable object of a 4 or 5 
per to part of the 
and labor involved in the operation of con- 


7 
only 


cent. limit is Save time 


It is easily conceivable that con- 
fabric 


ditioning. 


ditioning cotton in in- 
voice of goods imported into the United 
at the New. York 


would prove exceedingly burdensome for the 


every every 


States or even port of 


customs authorities. 
casy, namely, t 
which temperature and 
vould be automatically 
point where the actual regain equals the 
conditioned regain, or 8 1/2 per cent. Then 
the duty could be determined directly from 
the weight of the sample. We made this 
suggestion over a year ago, in our April, 
i913, issue, and we renew it now. 

Mr. MacDonough is hypercritical in his 
reference to the “straight line” area of 1/300 
square vard (4.32 An ordinary 
balance will indicate the weight to 1/1ooth 
erain, and if a greater area is desired, it 
should be made a multiple of the “straight 
‘200th, 1/100th, 1/s5o0th sq. yd. 
larger size in to facilitate 
reduction. Everyone familiar with textile 
work knows, that 1/1tooth of a 
grain on the weight of 1/300th of a square 


If so, the remedy is 
establish a testing room in 
relative humidity 


maintained at a 


sq. in.). 


line’ area, I 


or a order 


however, 
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yard of cotton cloth is a variation very much 
smaller than the common and unavoidable 
variations in the construction of a of 
cotton cloth. The object of the analysis for 
tariff purposes is to determine as closely as 
average for 


Invoice. i ¢ 


cut 


the yarn number 


}* yssible 
t 


otal amount of cloth in an 
this it is necessary to take into account the 
greatest variations, which occur from yard to 
And this can 
be done only by weighing and measuring 


yard through a piece of cloth. 
such a quantity of cloth as will cover th 
greatest as well as the smallest variations 
The practice at the Boston custom house f 
years has been to weigh a whole piece 

cloth a fair 


in assessing duties. This insures 


average covering the ever present irregulari 


ties in the construction of the is, which 
chief f 


weighed a large quantity, the « 


are the cause Having 


racy is the same whether the redu 
I square yard 16 inches square, 4.. 


Mr. Ma 


he misunde 


inches I square inch. Donough 


or 


how completely rstands 


the problem when he speaks of the finer fab 
rics necessitating a larger area for accurac 
The the T 
tabric 


fact is reverse The coar 
need for 


order to determine the averag 


the greater is the 
area 1n 
1iumber accurately. 


Mr. 


petter 


MacDonough thinks that 
knowledge of customs administr 
we would not make the statement 
Be that as it may, we have i1 
tion with the framing and administr: 
the cotton 
knowledge we possess with 


present schedule use 
the 
result: 
1. Congress was forced to abandon 

practicable a system of cloth duties whic! 
had been adopted by both branches twice, 
I91I and 1912, and which the 
adopted for the third time in 1913 
forced adopt 
method the average yarn 
number of cotton cloth and in doing so used 


House 


2. Congress to oul 


was 
of determining 
the identical Janguage of our March, 1913, 


editorial. So far as that goes the editoria 
is now the law of the land. 
3. The Treasury Department on 


1913, on information obtained from 





—s 


ee rerien Vant 
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reau of Standards and in opposition to our 
advice, adopted 7 per cent. as the moisture 
regain. On March 9, 1914, it reversed that 
ruling and adopted 8 1/2 per cent., the re- 
gain we had recommended 

4. The Treasury Department on Oct. 30, 
1913, on information obtained from we do 
not know whom, directed that cotton cloth 
should be conditioned for tariff purposes 
only when the weight was within 4 per cent. 
of the dividing line. We exposed the ab- 
surdity of any arbitrary limit in a letter to 
the Department eight days later. The De- 
partment replied on November 25, that the 
limit would be changed if the variations ex- 
ceeded 4 per cent. On March 9g, 1914, it 
changed the limit to 5 per cent., and we have 
just illustrated the absurdity of the last- 
named limit. 

5. The Underwood cotton cloth para- 
graph has two material defects: The rates 
are adjusted to the average yarn number by 
a step-ladder arrangement of dividing lines 
instead of the uniformly progressive method. 
The word “excessive” was inserted when 
providing for the removal of sizing material 
before determining the yarn number. Both 
of these defects exist because our recommen- 
dations were not followed. 

Such is the record to date. 


Mill Stocks and Consumption of Cotton 


The report of cotton on hand at the mills, 
issued by the International Cotton Federa- 
tion includes returns from mills operating 
132,059,812 spindles out of a total of 144,- 
704,012 spindles in all countries. 


STOCKS AT AMERICAN MILLS 


Returns, Bales Bales used Stocks 

Date Spindles. onhand. per week. will last 
Aug. 31,05 23,687,495 776,801 82,288 9.4 weeks 
Aug. 31‘ ’06 25,250,096 688,312 94,413 7.3 weeks 
Aug. 31, ’07 26,242,000 996,000 95,904 10.4 weeks 
Mar. 1, 08 est.27,000,000 1,089,119 
Aug. 31,’08 27,846,000 596,000 87,981 6.4 weeks 
Mar. 1,'09 27,846,000 1,831,800 
Aug. 31,’09 27,783,000 908,000 97,788 9.3 weeks 
Mar. 1,’10 28,000,000 1,674,000 
Aug. 31, 10 28,349,000 518,000 90,519 5.7 weeks 
Mar. 1,’II 28,500,000 1,525,000 
Aug. 31, 11 28,872,000 523,000 90,308 5.8 weeks 
Mar. 1,12 29,522,597 1,543,000 
Aug. 31,12 30,313,000 871,000 103,231 8.4 weeks 
Mar. 1, 13 30,579,000 1,958,000 
Aug. 31,13 31,505,000 777,000 111,269 7.0 weeks 
Mar. 1,’14 31,519,766 1,726,coo 


The report for mills outside of the United 
States is as follows: 


STOCKS AT FOREIGN MILLS 


Returns, Bales Bales used Stocks 

Date. Spindles. onhand. per week. will last 
Aug. 31,’05 46,726,929 935,237 103,269 9 weeks 
Mar. 1,06 54,297,537 1,237,120 
Aug. 31,’06 66,072,303 1,210,610 145,603 8.3 weeks 
Mar. 1,’ 71,054,503 1,911,071 
Aug. 31, 74,279,078 2,368,410 190,811 12.4 weeks 
Mar. 1, 78,984,106 2,342,127 
Aug. 31, 83,371,883 2,132,045 215,472 9.9 weeks 
Mar. 1, 85,906,697 2,425,127 
Aug. 31, 88,188,004 2,275,392 222,740 10.2 weeks 
Mar. 1,’10 91,154,411 2,492,688 
Aug. 31,10 91,124,025 2,005,786 236,990 8.4 weeks 
Mar. 1,’1f 93,726,091 2,641,688 
Aug. 31.11 92,405,197 2,096,052 252,365 8.3 weeks 
Mar. 1.’12 94,041,529 2,657,413 
Aug. 31,12 96,424,132 2,998,540 278,142 10.8 weeks 
Mar. 1,'13 92,985,126 2,811,535 
Aug. 31,°13 98,390,651 2,763,771 278,680 9.9 weeks 
Mar. 1,°14 100,540,046 3,136,494 


Merchants Association Favors the Rogers Bill 


The Merchants Association of New York 
has been taking an active interest in “pure 
goods” legislation and is to be congratulated 
on the conmimon sense course it has followed. 
Its committee on comercial law recently 
gave a hearing on the Lindquist, Palmer and 
Campbell bills. The showing was so over- 
whelmingly against those measures that 
the committee’s report in opposition was 
adopted by the association. Not content 
with an attitude of opposition only, the as- 
sociation began a campaign of education by 
printing and distributing the British Mer- 
chandise Marks Act, following this up with 
a careful study of that measure. Asa result 
the board of directors of the association 
has endorsed the bill introduced by Con- 
gressman John J. Rogers, which is based on 
the principie of the British act. The report 
of the committee on commercial law, advis- 
ing this action is as follows: 

This bill is based upon the principles embodied 
in the English “Merchandise Marks Act.” and is 
approved by your Committee as an effective sub- 
stitute for the Lindquist bill and for bills which 
provide great elaboration for the labeling of fab- 
rics, articles made therefrom and certain articles 
of leather, in such manner as to state their con- 
stituent elements and the proportion of each, 
which bills this Committee has heretofore strongly 
disapproved as wholly impracticable. 

Your Committee recommends that the Rogers 
bill be approved and supported by The Associa- 
tion, and that Section 6 be so changed as to sub- 
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stitute “and” for “or” in the definition of mis- 
branding wherever it occurs, so as to read “false, 
inaccurate and misleading.” 


The Weight of Silk Thread 


The methods of marking silk thread to in- 
dicate its weight when offered for sale at re- 
tail have recently been investigated by 
Thure Hanson, Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner of Weights and Measures. As a re- 
sult the practice of indicating the weight of 
silk thread and twist in “pounds” of 8 
ounces, 10 ounces, or 12 ounces is to be dis- 
continued. The Commissioner took the 
position that a pound is 16 ounces. Backed, 
as he was, by both United States and State 
laws to the same effect he was able to con- 
vince the manufacturers that the use of the 
short pounds was in violation of law, re- 
gardless of the fact that they had been sanc- 
tioned by trade custom. 


Sheep Dips in Australia 


Soon after the new tariff providing for 
free wool became a law last October, we 
received a letter from a correspondent who 
called attention to the use of caustic soda in 
the sheep dip used in South Africa. This 
letter, which was published in our Novem- 
ber, 1913, issue over the nom-de-plume 
“Chemical” warned textile manufacturers oi 
the effect of caustic soda on the wool fiber 
and referred to the prospective increase in 
the use of South African wool in the United 
States under the new tariff. 

Realizing that the effect of caustic soda on 
wool depends on the manner in which it is 
applied and that it might be used for the 
eradication of disease in sheep without in- 
juring the wool grown on the animal, we 
decided to make an effort to determine the 
facts in order to guide the wool trade in- 
telligently. -We obtained statements 
the South African Department of Agricul- 
ture, which were published in our January 
issue. We also requested the Department 
of Commerce to have the American consuls 
in South Africa and Australia investigate 
and report on the subject. This was done 
and we give below a report by the American 
consul general at Sydney, Australia, who 
forwards a report to him by chief inspector 
of the new South Wales Department of Ag- 


irom 
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riculture. The inspector gives the results of 
analyses of various proprietary dips, one of 
which he states contained caustic soda. We 
submitted the report to the English manu- 
facturers of the dip in question, and have re- 
ceived from them the 
message and letter: 


following wireless 


Berkhamsted, Eng., Apr. 22, 1914. 

Editor Textile World Record: 

_Reference vour letter 14th April, Cooper’s sheep 
dipping powder contains no caustic soda and none 
has ever been used in the 71 years of its manu- 
lacture. 

William Cooper and Nephews, 

Manufacturers and Proprietors Cooper’s Dips 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Dear Sir—We much appreciate the courtesy of 
your lines of the 14th inst., covering copy of a 
letter from the American Consul General, Aus- 
tralia, containing the results of analyses of cer- 
tain sheep dips. : 

One of these analyses indicates that caustic soda 
(sodium hydrate) is an ingredient of Cooper's 
sheep dipping powder 

Now, caustic is admittedly injurious to 
wool, and it is, therefore, by no means a desirable 
application to sheep. You will, therefore, see that 
a statement that Cooper’s sheep dipping powder 
contains caustic soda is very likely to prejudice 
users of sheep dips against this preparation. 

Considering the matter of importance as being 
greatly misleading if left unexplained, we have 
today cabled you. (Message given above). 

In making this very positive statement we feel 
that it is only fair to the analyst for us to say 
that it is not at all unusual for chemists when de- 
termining by analysis.the amount of soda in any 
form in an article to express the sodium content 
in terms of sodium hydrate, whereas the com- 
pounds actually present might not be the hydrate 
at all, but some other quite distinct sodium com- 
pound—as it was in this case. 

We ask your leave to repeat here, and confirm, 
the statement in our cablegram, i. e., Cooper’s 
sheep dipping powder does not contain a particle 
of caustic soda, and that none has ever been used 
in the process of its manufacture at any time dur- 
ing the 71 years which have elapsed since its in- 
vention. Yours truly, 

William Cooper & Nephews, 
(Foreign Dept.) 


soda 


The consular report from Sydney is as 
follows: 

Sydney, Aust., Feb. 11, 1914. 

Sir:—I have the honor, in response to the De- 
partment’s instruction of Dec. 10, 1913 (File No. 
165,103) to report that I have now received from 
the Chief Inspector of Stock of the Department 
of Agriculture of the State of New South Wales, 
a communication from which the following is ex- 
tracted: 

“IT beg to state that the proprietary dips in 
more general use in this State are Cooper’s, and 
McDougall’s, and attached you will find results of 
analyses of three of these preparations 


“T might state that sheep dipping in this coun- 
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‘ase of animals imported 

is not compul- 
nment Farms it has been 
to dip the sheep and for 
preparation has ordinarily 


arantine are treated with 


r which I have given 


received 


1} 1° 
ipourne, 
1 


which ¢ 


roa 


arantine, and have t 


I 
two occasions (with 
more than 14 days) 


mmersion in an approved 
and sulphur at a tempera- 
and prepared in the pro- 
ices of flowers of sulphur 


lime to one gallon of 


. . ‘ 
iseéase and vermin amo 


local sheep is a matter that rests with the var 


States with the result that in the six subdivisions 
of the Commonwealth the regulations differ 
widely. In the State of Tasmania the law pro- 
vides that all sheep must be dipped within twenty- 
eight days of shearing, all lamps being dipped at 
the same time. The law, however, is silent-as to 
what the sheep shall be dipped in. 

“Sheep men say that all dips are mixtures of 
sulphur, lime, nicotine and arsenic, but, as the 
manufacturers of proprietary brands do _ not 
choose to give the formulas of manufacture or 
the proportion of the ingredients used, this in- 
formation cannot be obtained.” 

Consul William C. Chapman, Melbourne, Aus- 


tralia: 
“With reference to Department’s unnumbered 
instruction (file No. 165,103), dated December 10 
transmitting copy of letter from the editor of 
Textile World Record, requesting informa- 
m concerning sheep dips used in Australia, I 
beg to inform you that this matter was referred 
tc the editor of ‘The Pastoral Review,’ the lead 
ing wool and produce paper of the Southern 
Hemisphere, and I have now been favored I 
his report, as per enclosed copy.” 
The Pastoral Review: “First, as to poisonous 
preparations On the big Australian and New 
Zealand stations the cost and trouble of muster- 
ing sheep are no light matters, so that owners 
turally wish to get all the benefits that ar 
derived from effective dipping, and protection 
irom re-infection is one of the special features of 
leading proprietary poisonous sheep dips 
yoisonous dips are mostly in the form 
r or fluid, rarely in the form of paste. Cas- 
in the use of these poisonous preparations 
rare occurrence and they arise 
y from careless handling, in fact 
they occur no more frequently than is the case 
with non-poisonous preparations. Non-poisonous 
are all in the form of carbolic 
preparations In regard to your inquiry s 
hetl \ustralian Governments give offi- 
( PI of any sheep dipping composi- 
tions, I do not know of any instance where that 
so, but in Victoria and parts of South Aus- 
lia sheep dipping is made compulsory, and the 
ne is the case in New Zealand. Where com- 
culsory dipping is in force sheep owners ar 
free hand as to the choice of dips, 
responsibility being to keep their flocks clean 
‘Though none of the Australian Governmen 
cndorse the use of any particular dip, the ma 
jority of the leading officials of the various stock 
departments advocate the use of manufactured 
poisonous dips of repute in preference to non- 
poisonous preparations. Australian Governments 
have recognized the wisdom of leaving such mat- 
ters as the selection of sheep dips to the wool 
growers themselves. Manufactured sheep dips are 
allowed into the country duty free. They are 
looked upon as being safe, effective and econom- 
ical, and I am on perfectly sure ground when 
stating that, viewing the Commonwealth and New 
Zealand generally, crude preparations such as 
lime and sulphur, tobacco, etc., would not be tol- 
erated by wool growers in these countries.’ 
Vice-Consul Hugh S. Hood, Durban, Natal. 


Africa: 


sheep dips 
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“sn a nication received from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Union of South Africa, dated 
an. 30, I9I4, the subject, that official states: 

“*The whole question of the effect dips on 
careful attention of this De- 
eriments are being conducted at 
which will this Govert 
h authority regaiding 
f the recent controversy. ” 

(This report is accompanied by 

cuments dealing with South Afric: 
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lready publisl 
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first 
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IGI4. 


General quiet over the 


ool goods market, the order business 


eing practic 


having been delivered The clothing sales 


] 


nen are on the road with their full lines of 


lothing for tall and winter consump 


It is a time for anxious “watchful wait- 


t10n. 


ne” for the sellers of all kinds of woolens 


The jobbers of clothing have made their 


first trips and have placed their first 


goods, indicating that 


ate orders for piece 


he stvles ordered are the successful sellers 


n- clothing hose not already having re- 
that 


ir fabrics and styles are not 


eived orders from trade may as well 
that the 
vhat the trade 
longer look f 


The regul 


iecide 
demand, and they need n 

- orders from clothing jobbers. 
clothiers report that the cool 


1 


eather of month has been detrimental 


» the retail trade. The discharge of many 


housand employes by the railroads and 


ther companies in various branches of bus 
he uncertainties regarding the 
doubt 
influence on the trade, 
hich may acc nt - the 


vess, and 
ymplications with Mexico, are no 
aving an ady 
unsatisfactory 
usiness reported a large number of re- 
ail clothie: s 
\ number of the 
at they 
and there are probably a few that are selling 


larger clothiers claim 


having a satisfactory business 
heir usual quantity of merchandise. They, 
owever, are decidedly in the minority. Suits 
ave sold far more freely than have over- 
‘oats. The 
ivercoat will 
heir sale, to 


be in demand has prevented 
a very large extent. 

The orders for piece goods to cover the 
‘lothier’s sales of clothing have begun to 


uncertainty as to what style of 


come in and have created some bright spots 
It is 
trouble with 
made too 
Some busi- 
and 14 ounce 
goods and the clothing made from them is 


among the fortunate selling agents. 
predicted that 
fabrics 


there will be 


some which have been 


light in weight for winter wear. 


ness has been 


done on 13 


none too heavy for summer wear and they 


doubtless will prove totally unfit for winter 


wear. 
Many worsted mills have had an excellent 


business on various fabrics. Fancy worsteds 


NO. 2 
AN IMPORTED CLOAKING 


NO, 5 
A WORSTED SUITING 


have received a Lor Ta portion of the sales and 


a number of mills have sufficient business 


booked to keep them under full operation 


for practically all the season. On the othe 


hand there are some mills that would wel- 
come new business to piece out the season. 
Carded wool fabrics have generally not 
met with much success in securing sufficient 
business to bring encouragement. Ther: 
that 


met 


been 
liberal 


overcoatings 


are, however, a few mills have 


more favored and have with 


orders, either for suitings or 
as fabrics suitable 
Chinchillas 


a fancy nature, such 


balmacaan or mackinaw coats. 
have done fairly well 
The duplicate order business for dress and 


] 


begun to come in from the 


uit goods have 
trade. Certain mills are receiving very en- 
couraging orders. Fabrics and styles which 
have proved to be satisfactory are selling 
well in the various markets. In 


the most successful fabrics 


worsteds 
seem to be rip- 
ples, poplins and cheviots, which have met 
with quite satisfactory orders. Gabardines 


have done weil. 
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In wool carded fabrics the leading sellers 
have been zibelines and broad cloths. This 
last mentioned fabric has had a particularly 
free sale, especially in the medium and bet- 
ter grades. The fabric is doubtless having 
the largest sale it has had for several years. 
The foreign mills have secured considerable 
of this business, 

In women’s coatings coarse yarn and big 
tubbed effects have been in liberal demand, 
as they are adapted to the style of garments 
which are much sought for. Some of these 
goods are made here and the foreign manu- 
facturers, having had considerable experi- 
ence making such effects, are more than 
likely to get a large share of the business. 
lhere is also a good demand for checks both 
iarge and small which have had a long run 
and seem to hold their popularity. Thibets, 
which have not been much in demand for 
some time, have taken a new start and con- 
siderable being done on the 
fabric. 

Mills carded 
vool fabrics for cloth hats and caps are get- 
ting considerable business on their various 
lines, which is a fair indication that the cloth 
hat and cap business is in a satisfactory con- 
dition. 

The business done with the tailors to the 
trade has been very satisfactory, the orders 
in good 


business is 


making successful lines of 


having been placed quite freely 
quantities. 

We are having an unusual run on fancy 
styles and colors, especially in wool carded 
They are the rage throughout the 
various trades for both men and women. It 
colors too 


fabrics. 
seems impossible to get the 
bright or the plaids too large for women’s 
coats. 

The foreign made many 
mistakes in getting out styles and fabrics 
for the present season. They made fabrics 
too heavy and styles and colors too plain. It 
is quite probable that they will profit by their 
experience and get 


manufacturers 


ut something next sea- 
demands of 
our various trades. They can surely com- 
pete with our mills with the present tariff of 

per cent. under which they are now 


ene 
son more in keeping with the 
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The importations of woolens and worsteds 
this season show very large increases and 
next season they doubtless will be much 
larger. 

The uncertainties of manufacturing wool- 
ens and worsteds has been demonstrated by 
the fact that some successes have been made 
principally an account of unusually desirable 
lines which have taken with the 
trade and largely outsold other fully as de- 
sirable and better known fabrics. 

Advances in prices are being made from 
day to day and about every fabric has been 
advanced from 7 1/2 to 10 cents per yard, 
That covers only the advances in raw stock 
of various kinds. 

The lower prices made for piece goods in 
consequence of the new tariff do not seem 
to have reduced the merchant tailors’ prices 
for men’s suits. The writer has done some 
shopping among the tailors and was asked 
the same prices that have prevailed for years, 

Velour finished fabrics have recently come 
into favor and seem to have met with some 
success. 


of colors 


They, however, have not hereto- 
fore given satisfaction to the wearer, as the 
soft wool wears off in places most exposed 
to chafing. It is not probable that the finish 
will long remain in favor. 

As usual the pirates of successful styles 
and fabrics are at work.. They make failures 
of their own business and live on other more 
successful agents or manufacturers. They 
cften ruin a line of goods both for the orig- 
inal lines as well as their own. 

An analysis of four samples accompanying 
the above report of the wool goods market 
resulted as follows: 

2. Wool cloaking, 20 ozs., 55-56 in., $1.12 1/2 
net. Warp, 7 1/2 ends, 2 ply 1 1/2 runs woolen, 
6.7 ends fancy 3 ply yarn. Filling, 6.7 picks, 2 ply 
1 1/4 runs carded woolen, 7.2 picks, 3 ply fancy 
yarn. Actual weight, 18.2 ozs., 55 in. 

3. Plain wool cheviot cloaking, 19 ozs., 54 in., 
72 1/2 cents net. Warp, 24 ends, 1 1/4 runs. 
Filling, 20 picks, 1 run. Actual weight, 20 ozs., 54 
in. 

4. Worsted suiting, 15 ozs., 
Warp, 59 ends, 2/28s worsted. 
2/26s worsted. 


54 in., $1.85 net. 
Filling, 54 picks, 

Actual weight, 12.8 ozs. 

Worsted suiting, 16 to 18 ozs. 56 in., 

1/2 net. Warp, 61 ends, 2/23s worsted. 
52 picks, 2/25s worsted. Actual weight, 





The Annual Convention of the American Cotton 


The eighteenth annual convention of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City on April 27th and 28th. 

This is the first meeting this association 


It was a business meeting from start to 
finish and the subjects discussed were of live 
and vital importance to the business inter- 
ests of the cotton manufacturing industry, 
viz., the buying, handling, carrying and sell- 


Ir, I. HICKMAN, ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


has held in New York and those who might 
have been skeptical as to its success must 
certainly have been convinced by the number 
of the manufacturers attending and by the 
great interest in the proceedings which at- 
tracted so many members and guests to the 
meeting hall. 


ing of cotton and 
in the discussion of the 
Plan, Reforms and New Rules of 
York Cotton Exchange and the Possibilities 
of the Extension of the Export Trade. 

The warehouse plan was announced as the 


these took definite shape 
Duke Warehouse 
the New 


main topic for discussion at the banquet on 
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uesday evening, and although many of the 
hes covered a wider range and the de- 

s of the plan were not gone into at great 
th, the speakers, including not only those 
manufacturers’ point of 

iew, but the banking interests as well, gave 
to the general idea. It is ex- 
manufacturers will be 
in the financing of their pur- 
and that a wide market at 


representing the 


their approval 


ted that cotton 


assiste 


158 


171 


sponse by T. H. Rennie of Fell City, Ala., 
and then President Cramer delivered his an- 
nual address which is printed « The 
President’s gold medal was presented to Mr 
Cramer and acknowledged gracefully. 

A lively discussion accompanied and fol- 
lowed the address by N. A. Cobb of the 
United States Department \griculture. 
which has been conducting 


lsewhere. 


laborate spin- 


ning tests of different government standard 





SIUART W. CRAMER, RETIRING PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


will be given to accepted 


nterest 


lrafts with these certificates as 
ollateral 
\Ithough the first session of the conven- 
ion was not scheduled until Monday after- 
noon, the manufacturers were registering in 
onsiderable 


nd when the convention was called to order 


numbers during the morning 

the ball room of the hotel at two o’clock 
several hundred faced President Cramer and 
vere welcomed on behalf of the City of New 
York by George McAneny, President of the 
\ldermen. There was a brief re- 


Board of 


It will be remembered that 


appropriated 


grades of cotton. 


last year Congress $10,000 
for the testing of the spinning qualities and 
tensile strength of the various 
with a view of determining the 


value of different grades to a manufacturer. 


new grades 
real intrinsic 
Or, Cobb described in detail the manner in 
the department’s investigations are 
conducted. There criti- 
cism of the methods emploved by 


which 
was considerable 
the gov- 
ernment experts by a number of manufactur- 
the bad effect 
Lewis W. 


ers present and particularly of 
of misleading or incomplete data 
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Parker claimed that the government expert 
work did not recognize the vitally important 
features of “character and body of cotton,” 
but have merely taken into consideration the 
length and grade of the staple. One surpris- 
ing result of the inquiry was in the compara- 
tive breaking strength of the yarn spun from 
the different grades particularly after bleach- 
The department found that, as a rule, 
the breaking strength of the yarn increases 
with the grade, but in some cases there was 
a surprising variation from this general 
tendency. He cited the example of finding 
the breaking strength of low middling 61.4 
lbs., while the breaking strength of middling 
was only 60.5 lbs. There was considerable 
skepticism expressed by the manufacturers 
as to the value of these tests and indeed Mr. 
Parker believed that the conclusions were so 
misleading as to give an entirely. wrong im- 
pression and might cause a great deal oi 
harm by !eading the farmers to think that 
zood or even better yarn could be obtained 
irom the low grades than from the higher 
grades of cotton. He said that the strong 
desire of the manufacturer was always for a 
crop that contained the largest proportion of 
high grade cotton, and if the farmer were 
given the impression that the manufacturer 
could get equally good results and possibly 
stronger varn from the lower grades, there 
would be no incentive for him to raise better 
cotton, and furthermore he would feel that 
the difference in price was unwarranted. Dr. 
Cobb gave his explanation of the cause of 
these unexpected results of breaking 
strength, attributing it to the fact that the 
test did not include a large enough quantity 
of cotton to be conclusively representative 
of the entire grade. The Agricultural De- 
partment proposes to continue its spinning 
experiments and invites suggestions from 
the men in the trade as to the line of inquiry 
it should pursue. Dr. Cobb’s paper was not 
printed in time for distribution at the meet- 
ing, but may be obtained later upon applica- 
tion to the secretary of the association. 
Ralph M. Odell, special agent of the De- 
partment of Commerce, followed with a re- 
port on the cotton goods export trade. In 
connection with this paper Mr. Odell had ar- 
ranged on one side of the convention hall a 


pecial display of samples of cotton fabrics 
collected by him showing the different 
classes of goods used in the foreign coun- 
tries, their construction, prices and other in- 
formation of interest to the practical manu- 
facturer. These samples were also exhibited 
at the Boston meeting where Mr. Odell re- 
peated his address. He takes an optimistic 


view of the future of the cotton export trade, 


pointing out that during the year 1913 our 
total exports have doubled in value, al- 
though only reaching at the present time to 
a very small fraction of that of some of our 
foreign Mr. Odell believes 
that there are enormous possibilities for 
further expansion of our trade abroad if we 
will seriously go after it in the right way. 
On Monday evening the members and 
their guests gathered in the ball room of the 
which had transformed into. a 
banquet hall. The floor was entirely 
with small tables seating from six to nine, 
being arranged so that groups of friends or 


competitors. 


hotel been 


business associates might sit together. Mr. 
Vanderlip’s 
the evening, but the other speakers were in- 


speech was the main feature of 


teresting and there were no dragging mo- 
ments. the banquet in- 
cluded Stuart W. Cramer, who presided with 
ability; Thomas P. 

National Bank of John M. 
Miller, Vice-President of the First National 
Richmond, Va.; William A. 
Vice-President of the First National 
of Philadelphia; W. S. Lee, General Man- 
ager of the Southern Power Co.; and Lewis 
W. Parker, who explained the Duke Ware- 
house Plan. 


Other speakers at 
Beal, President of the 
Second Boston: 
Bank of Law, 


Bank 


Tuesday morning a discussion of the New 
Rules of the New York Cotton Exchange 
was the principal feature. Arthur R. Marsh, 
President of the Exchange, outlined the his- 
tory and developments of the present system 
of grades and contract. Mr. Marsh’s re- 
marks were extemporaneous. He reviewed 
the history of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change and the evolution of the present 
rules, contracts and grades. He denied the 
charge that the Exchange was opposed to 
1eforms and stated that its history had been 
one of accommodation to meet the changing 


g 
demands of the South. The difficulty in his 
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was to find just what the South 
In this present agitation there was 


opinion 
wanted. 
great diversity of opinion and it seemed 
wisest to the Exchange to accept the views 
which had finally crystalized into proposed 
legislation in Washington as the best expres- 

The Exchange 
kas accepted the United States standard 
grades as the basis of contracts and begin- 


sion of Southern sentiment. 


uing with May these will be the standards on 
Other changes 
He sounded 


new contract deliveries. 
were explained by Mr. Marsh 
the note of warning against too close regula- 
government and 


tion for g 
feared that, if the present tendency were con- 
tinued would not be long 


before fundamental conditions would be so 


business by the 


without check, it 


arbitrarily tied up by legislation as to seri- 


+ 


1e Iree 


ously hamper tl conduct of business 


by manufacturers and merchants as well as 


farmers. 
\larsh’s address came the 
Chairman of 


The re- 


Following Mr 


Lewis W 


report of Parker, 
Committee on Cotton Exchanges. 
port of the committee was amended so as to 
recommend consideration of a plan whereby 
the delivery of cotton on New York Cotton 
Exchange contracts might be made from 
warehouses in the South under suitable pro- 
vision, quite possibly in connection with the 
,ropesed Duke Warehouse Plan. 

A. M. Patterson, director of the new Tex- 
tile Alliance, which has recently been formed 
by delegates from four different textile as- 
sociations for the suppression of fraud and 
improper practices in the purchase of mill 
presentation of the in- 


I 
f 


supplies, made a brie 
tended scope of the organization (published 
recently in this journal) and cited some in- 
stances of what had already. been accom- 
plished, inviting not only the cooperation of 
the association as a whole, but also that of 
the individual members in carrying out the 
work. 

John P. Wood, director of the recently in- 
corporated Bureau, made a brief 
statement showing what was hoped to be 
zecomplished by this bureau, which is en- 
dorsed by the different textile associations 
for the purpose of preventing undervalua- 
tions on imported textile goods resulting in 
loss to the government and unfair competi- 


Textile 


tion to the American manufacturer, and also 
to secure proper classification and aid the 
appraisers in determining real values and the 
trade interpretation of trade descriptions. It 
is further proposed that the bureau shall 
eventually recommend such changes in the 
technical drafting of tariff bills as may sug- 
gest themselves from praetical experience 
with the view of more fully carrying out the 
intent of the acts in their application to dif- 
ferent fabrics so as to prevent technical eva- 
intended duties. Mr. Wood spoke 
later in the week on the same subject before 
the Boston meeting and his remarks will be 


sion ot 


tound in that report. 

Various reports of committees were sub- 
mitted and the election of officers brought 
The new officers 


President, T. I. 


the convention to a close. 
elected were as follows: 
Hickman, President and Treasurer of thx 
Graniteville Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga.; Vice- 
President, Scott Maxwell, Agent for the 
Indian Head Mills, Cordova, Ala.; John A. 
Law, President and Treasurer of the Saxon 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., was elected Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors; C. B. 
Bryant, Charlotte, was again elected Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. The following new 
directors added to the board to fill 
vacancies: Leroy Springs, J. W. Cannon, 
A. W. McLellan. 

Mr. Cramer received many deserved con- 
gratulations on the success of the conven- 


were 


tion, to which his ability as a presiding of- 
ficer at its business sessions and the banquet 
so largely contributed. He kept things mov- 
ing and a great amount of business was 
transacted in the two short sessions which 
otherwise would not have been possible. 
Not only in connection with this meeting, 
but during the entire year he has devoted a 
large amount of time and energy to the 
work of the association and retires from of- 
fice with the appreciation of his faithful ser- 
from his fellow members. Secretary 
Bryant has, by long experience and natural 
aptitude for the duties of his office, become 
so proficient in handling the work of a large 
convention that everything goes smoothly 
without apparent effort, which is the best 
tribute to thorough preparation and good 
executive management. 


vice 
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PRESIDENT CRAMER’S ADDRESS 


Fellow Members of the Association: 

It gives me great pleasure to greet you at this, 
our Eighteenth, Annual Convention. 

It is also my valued privilege to extend to 
guests present our greetings and most hearty 
welcome. 

The history of our organization is following 
closely that of other like trade guilds and associa- 
tions, the world over and from time immemorial, 
beginning with gatherings largely social in their 
nature by which men in a competitive business 
became acquainted with each other and gradually 
awakened to a sense of community of interest; 
then following, an increasing freedom and will- 
ingness in the exchange of ideas and information, 
particularly on trade and technical subjects; re 
sulting ultimately in a complete appreciation and 
realization of the strength of organization and 
cc-operative effort. Those engaged in every su 
cessful industry in every country and, indeed, in 
every civilization, sooner or later, have felt and 
vielded to the need of united effort 

The whole world, today than ever, is 
studying this inevitable evolution of commerce 
and industry. Nations approach the problem from 
different viewpoints;’ some encourage cooperation 
even to the extent of adding to its paternalism 

recognize and accept it in one form or an 
ther for it is the will of the people Germany 
has developed an elaborate educational 
teaching the true relation and value of individual 
has fostered it and 
until she is the most 
Japan is equally 


more 


system tor 
cocperation in economics; 
aided by state cooperation 
feared rival in foreign commerce 
awake and only less advanced 
means. 

Broadly speaking, both consolidation and 
peration develop and appear under pressure 
unreasonable competition or over production; 
hence, some industries have progressed farther 
along those lines than others. It is only com- 
paratively recently that the cotton manufacturing 
industry in the United States has been brought 
face to face with conditions demanding such radi- 
cal readjustments in its business methods; having 
been possessed of the greatest home market thi 
world has ever seen, with a supply only approx! 
nating the demand, with competition largely 
domestic only, the individual units acting inde- 
pendently have greatly developed and prospered 
Without consuming your time by sketching 
more than the barest outline of this thought, | 
wish to emphasize to you that while this industry 
is still free from consolidations approaching 
monopolies and even of healthful cooperative 
organization beyond the advisory stage, that both 
economic and_ political developments hav 
brought us to a point where steps must be taken 
towards more actual and real cooperation. With 
the mistakes of others clearly before us and with 
careful and prudent counsel, we can so proceed 
as not only to maintain but to exceed the splendid 
record of our past, and all within both the letter 
and spirit of the Law. By following sound princi 
ples and effecting legitimate economies each can 
conserve his own business and add to the pros 


because o! lack ot 


j others concerned—th¢ 
raw material, the manufacturer, the merchant an 
the consumer Economies must be effected i 
buying and handling raw materials, in processes 
of manutacture and in the distribution of the 
product; lost motion and waste at 
must be reduced to a minimum 
Periods such as we have been passing through 
are hard and wearing, but the process is a natura! 
one. It is a well known principle of biology that 
“A live thing 1 thing 


perity of all producer of the 


every 


step 


is distinguished from a dead 
by the multiplicity of the changes at any moment 
taking place in it.” It is certainly reassuring that 
we must be very much alive, indeed, at this time 
it the changes in the conditions of our business 
during the years indicate anything; we 
cept ; 


past lew 


seem to have had everything ex 


' increases in 
the prices for our product 
In taking stock of the situation and consid 
where to happens natura 
addressing ourselves to the problem 
)f raw materials is the one the successful solution 
of which will result not only in much direct gain 
but probably also will constitute our greatest step 
toward economic independence 
Many manufacturers have given much thought 
and study to this question and have foreseen and 
») a considerable extent the general 
and direction of a answer, but 
economic dependence has always 
path definite and complete 


begin, it so that the 


beginning of 


successtiu 
' 
shadow of 


1 the 


iment 
And so, I liberty of departing 
rom our custom oO! presenting tor your attention 
a variety of papers largely technical, and beg to 
direct your thoughts during this convention ex 
clusively to the more fundamental problems af 
fecting the cotton manufacturing industry; 
particularly do I ask consideration of 
subject of reforms in the buying, handling 
-arrying of cotton 

\ discussion of that 
first, with the rules and conditions under whicl 
cotton is bought and sold; and, second, with fi- 
nancing both the commodity and the mercantile 
transaction \s will be shown by speakers who 
will address you and by the report of your com- 
mittee on cotton movements are al- 
ready well under way indicating a great improve- 
nent in, if not altogether a completely satisfactory 
ljustment of conditions ( the first 
phase of the question, viz: for buying 
ind selling cotton 

There will also be submitted a plan that seems 

fectly feasible for successfully disposing of the 
tther and difficult matter of financing 
cottop transactions. This is more or less familiar 
tc most of you as the Duke Warehouse plan; it 
will be explained in the report of the special 
organization committee, and discussed by speak- 
ers at our banquet 

In view of the fact that the manufactur: 
cotton is an industry more than one hundred 
old, that it is a verv large 
entire world, 
technical 
very many 


scientifically 


accom- 


have taken the 


your 


question 


naturally deals 


exchanges, 


equally 


civilized 
processes l 
trained 


educated, 
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likely that 
processes 
greatest 


In acquiring greate ll in the use of 


impr vements in 
» be expected The 


this line seem to lie 
f inferior 
in diminishing 
the amount waste made and in the 
and working up 
The standardizat 


cottons 


utilization 


the adoption 
he correction 
sale of 

an organized and 
r guarding against 
imports, are all mat 

1 are making satis- 

f standing com 

has been passed 

for some time, 

gislative Committee 

r it is naturally to be 
ineven places in the meas- 
thing out, the pointing 

lly be 1 to manufac- 
ieved that the 

ynclusive method 

he new tariff bill upon 

he present time, the 

the pressure of 

stic manufacturers 
business at figures 
nstances \s was 
he tariff hearings 
consideration, 

alread lI 

lave been 
ner been the gainer 


1 in the cost 


squeeze 


ufacturers 

the Adminis 
riff measure in th 
yrkings will lead t 

re quired to the benefit 


hout detriment to the 


nan 
>» 


markets and more 

{ in that direction 
seems to be the solution of the export problem 
The greate , ichieved in American 
exportations appear to have been in the case of 
1e products of highly organ 

industries, and particu 

ge corporations having 

enabling them to 
warehouses and to 
credit. It is hoped 
Banking Act will not 
h to money 


powerful 
maintain 
extend the lines of 
that the new Currency and 
l prevent 

foreign branch banks 
substantial help in devel- 


mal English mills and 
yveen making trade connec- 
with a view to that outlet for 
when needed; there are abundant 
this condition arriving, for ad- 
indicate that new business is 
present shipments of cotton 


n orders taken some time ago. 


s 


+)* } 


and that the 


goods are largely 


With a downward 
demand over 


ing increase 


price tendency and a weak 
there, we can expect a correspond- 
in importations at an early date 
The many kinds of legislation recently passed 
and pending, both constructive and destructive, 
undoubtedly contribute largely to the present un- 
satisfactory condition of business; it is difficult to 
see how much actual improvement can be expected 
until the uncertainty continually engendered in 
this manner is removed 
Prosperity seldom smiles on one industry at the 
expense of another; the general welfare of the 
whole country is so closely knit that a blow at any 
one constituent part is felt all down the line. 
Whether an individual railroad is wrecked by its 
management or whether the whole railroad system 
ot the country is shaken by federal or state perse- 
cution, is only a matter of degree; all industry 
feels the shock. Whether one community is ter- 
rized by the I. W. W. or whether a whole indus- 
try is paralyzed by unreasonable and restrictive 
legislation, is again only a matter of degree; the 
general business of the country 
ng effect 
The truth is that the welfare 
practically all the people in this country are de- 
pendent upon the general condition of business. 
[he stock in our railroads, banks, factories, mines 
and utilities are largely in the hands of relatively 
| other securities are largely 
held as investments by insurance companies. trust 
savings banks and other. repositories 
iY provision of the masses against want and pri- 
tion in their time of need. ‘he “people” in sucl 
merely the work people engaged 
therein, nor the consumers only, but the whole 
people comprising farmers, merchants, manufac 
turers, clerks, salesmen and saleswomen, mechan 
cs, laborers, servants, widows, orphans, 
who are dependent, in every walk of life 
In their mad race for progressiveness some of 
ur political friends seem to have become imbued 
he intolerant and snobbish spirit of the Eng- 
icial and aristocratic class portrayed by 
in his lines: 


feels the demoral- 


and happiness of 


small investors; their 


‘Oomnanies 
npanies, 


ases are not 


and a 


‘We are not cotton-spinners all, 


But some love England and her 


Yet.” 


lhe duty of guarding the rights of the 
entails the far heavier responsibility of conserving 
the welfare of the people. For example, denying 
the right of self-support to a dependent child 
should entail some other provision for its need; 
refusing work to able-bodied children should carry 
with it compulsory education to prevent their 
idleness from breeding degeneracy; restricting 
women’s work should not be without other oppor 
tunity of a livelihood for themselves and children 
dependent upon them; a minimum wage, particu- 
larly in industries employing unskilled women 
where there is great competition for places, puts 
a premium on immorality for the slower and 
duller ones 

In spite of the agitation and misrepresentation 
of the few whose occupation is chiefly in so doing, 
the cotton manufacturers are doing a great work 
in improving the condition of work people, pro- 
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viding them with better homes and often with to t ‘ nt, Red Sea district, Ea frica an 
work rooms whose sanitary conditions challeng: south Africa, where, during a peri f eighteen 
equality in even the public buildings and schools nonths I had the opportunity of observing at first 
of the most progressive parts of our country. As hand the conditions prevailing in those markets 
a rule, these men are quietly solving their prob- ind the possibilities which they offer for the sal 
lems without noise and personal advertisement; i American cotton goods. Red Sea and 
they meet practical legislative betterment in a East Africa have been { years one of the prin- 
spirit of cooperation but always without losing ipal outlets jor American gray goods and during 


sight of the responsibilities that go with it—as the year 1913 we exported to those markets nearly 


when the manufacturers in the state of North $0,000,000 yards of this class of cotton manufac 
Carolina insisted upon compulsory education ac tures out of our total exports of piece goods 
companying the recent raising of the age limit fo: the amount of 213,000,000 yards. Nearly 20 pe: 
child labor nt. of our exports of gray goods, therefore, find 
Conditions in the United States vary greatly in their way to these districts. n Arabia, Abys 
different parts of its immense domain and often <imia British and German East Africa at 
times blanket legislation that will be a help in one Uganda we furnish more gray cloth than all othe: 
section may prove a hinderance in another. Thi ountries combined re extent which we 
development of children, both mentally and physi 
cally. varies greatly from the extreme North to 
the extreme South; state legislation affecting age 
limits and hours of labor is, therefore, both to be 
preferred and is more rational than federal regu 
lation 
In conclusion, I beg to repeat that it is my firm 
conviction that cotton manufacturers must relieve 
themselves of the burden of financing their yearly 
supply of cotton, or it will be a long time befor: 
the industry achieves that degree of economic i 
dependence necessary for unhampered movement 
towards the solution of its other problems 


COTTON GOODS EXPORT TRADE 


BY RALPH M. ODELL 
United States Department of Comme 


Washington 


There is unquestionably a sound reason for an 
ptimistic view of the future of American cotton 
goods export trade. During the calendar yea 
1913 the total exports of all kinds of cotton manu 
factures from the United States amounted in value 
to over $55,000,000, or more than double the ex- 
ports 1 1e vear 1908. The loss of a considerable 
trade in China in the years immediately following 
1905 and was very seriously felt by our mills, 
but the opening up of the market in the Philip 
pines following a readjustment of the tariff provid 
ing for the free entry of American goods enabled 
us to recover a large part of this loss and it 1s 
worthy of note that during the past six years ou 
exports of piece goods have steadily grown, dominate the trade in this class 
amounting in value to over $32,000,000 in the cal- denced by the fact that “Americani” 
endar year 1913 as compared with only $17,000,000 used by most of the natives to designat« 
in 1908, an increase of 90 per cent. It is a fact that bleached sheetings from whatever country the 
is perhaps not generally known that no other may come , 
ountry in the world, with the possible exception The success of our efforts and the rapid 
Japan, has equalled this record of progress f our trade in the Red Sea district and 
My investigations of foreign markets during the Africa is a striking indication of the possibiliti: 
past few years, under the direction of the Depart which the foreign field offers as an outlet for 
ment of Commerce, have led to the firm convic | luction of our mills, a production which it ¢ 
tion that there are enormous possibilities for a not be denied is constantly exceeding the require- 
further expansion of this trade if we will seriously ments of the domestic market Our Red Sea 
set ourselves to the task and widen the range of trade suffered a decline last year because of th 
fabrics which we offer to the foreign buyer in ac- ictivities of Austrian manufacturers who. finding 
ordance with the requirements and conditions of the demand in the Balkan States greatly curtailed 
markets wing to the war, offered their goods at low prices 


RALPH M ODELI 


\s many of the members of this Association are n Aden in order to keep their mills running. This 
aware. I have only recently returned from a visit vas a temporary condition, however, and we n 
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expect to see our exports Red Sea market 
revive during the present In East Africa we 

a splendid outlet for our cotton 
goods and our trade there than doubled 
in the past five years. Thr hout these markets 
our brands are well established and I usually 
found that the American gray 
goods to all other t appear » be a market 
l I price and the su- 

fabrics we offer been largely 
responsible for our success in securing Over 50 
per cent. of the gray goods trade. Italian manu- 
facturers are at present making a strong bid for a 
| rade by improving the quality 
heavily 


have also found 


based on 
periority of the 


quality 


r share of the 
ir goods, which were formerly too 
native taste, 


interior and by 


establishing selling 
providing direct 
ilities. The imports of Italian 
nto British East Africa increased in 

om $64,000 in 1912 to $211,000 in 1913 
market is well worth the serious attention 
f American because the steady de- 
lopment of the resource f East Africa, the 
h re making t rd 
he r of railways to sectio1 
means of 


suit the 


icturers 


progress which 
ivilization and t 

hat have heretofo1 
carrying the products of the 


heen cking in 
transportation for r 
country to the seaboard and for the distribution of 
goods imported from abroad is causing a rapid 
commercial expansion and cotton goods consti- 
tutes the largest single item in the trade. It is 
lso a significant t consumption o 
bleached and l growing rapidly, 
particularly in t 
expect to continue to be a factor in the trade of 
the country we must set about to broaden the line 
f goods which we cat and not confine 


areas, and-if we 


supply 
alone 
lis goods which we 
re thre¢ 
for maintaining and increas- 
Africa. First, we must keep 
of the country by provid- 
oducing our goods in the in- 
just begin- 


suggestions 


the natives are } 
goods in appreciable quanti- 
and German re in the fore- 
lopment that is tak- 

accounts in a large 

increasing share of the trade 

which they have been able to secure. Second, we 
must improve our methods of packing and mark- 
ing our bales which go to these markets. I fre- 
quently observed bales of American cotton goods 
being unloaded from steamers in the ports on 
which the burlap ends were torn almost entirely 
off, the binding ropes broken and the identifica- 
tion marks indistinct and blurred. Our goods are 
subjected to considerable handling before they 
reach East Africa because they must be trans- 
shipped once and sometimes twice en route. 
Moreover there are no piers in East African ports 
and the bales must be transferred from the steam- 
ers to small boats often in a_ very hurried and care- 
less manner. Italian, German and English cotton 
goods are more securely packed and arrive in 
much better condition than those from our coun- 


try. I noticed that the Germans use |! iron 


' 
proad 
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bands, painted to prevent rust, for strapping on 
their bales instead of ropes and large letters and 
hgures for identification. In the third place, it is 
highly important in these far away markets that 
we maintain the quality of our goods. The im- 
porters and dealers who have been buying a cer- 
tain brand of cloth for many years require that the 
quality be the same at all times, and I am glad to 
report that I heard very few criticisms on this 
score. 

South Africa, where I spent several months, is 
a very interesting and important field for the de- 
velopment of our cotton goods trade, but it is a 
market to which we have heretofore given scant 
attention. The imports of all kinds of cotton 
manufactures, including apparel which is mainly 
made of cotton, amount to over $30,000,000 a year, 
of which we supply less than $500,000. Of piece 
goods imported to the value of eight and a half 
million dollars we furnish less than $100,000. The 
kinds of goods sold in South Africa are different 
irom those in demand in East Africa. Gray goods 
much in demand and the most’ important 
goods sold are shirting prints, solid 
yr goods, such as cotton flannelets, Turkey red 
-o, denims, blue drills, cashmerettes, sateens 
colored nainsook; bleached goods and woven 

nsisting mainly of Oxford shirt- 
ginghams, striped drills and fancy 
The most important line is prints 
and there ry reason to believe that American 
prints successfully introduced if they 
conformed in width and finish to those in demand. 
The principal widths are 28, 30 and 32 inches and 
England, Germany and Italy supply the bulk of 
the goods sold. The rapid development of South 
\frica is causing a considerable expansion in the 
trade and the use of cotton goods among the 7,- 
000,000 natives in the country is increasing year 
There are a number of large, well-estab- 
lished firms in the country who might be induced 
to handle American cotton goods if they were 
properly brought to their attention. There is a 3 
per cent. preference in the tariff in favor of Eng- 
land, but in spite of this European countries have 
captured 20 per cent. of the cotton goods trade. 
In the total trade of South Africa the United 
States ranks after England, our annual sales being 
valued at nearly $16,000,000. The freight rates 
from New York to South African ports are prac- 
tically the same as the rates from England and 
Europe. The success of Germany and Italy in the 
cotton goods trade has been due to the fact that 
the manufacturers in those countries send out nu- 
merous travelers once or twice a year, they secure 
capable resident agents, get up a large number of 
attractive samples not only for their own travelers 
but for the use of the importer or wholesaler in 
selling to the retail trade, they extend two to four 
months credit and provide every facility for carry- 
ing on the trade. In all of my travels during the 
past three years in the markets of Europe, the 
Levant and Africa I never met but two American 
salesmen who were selling cotton goods, while I 
was constantly encountering the representatives of 
English and Continental cotton goods firms who 
were showing their samples and securing orders. 
The question which the importers frequently asked 


no 


‘ 
t 
of 


piece 


red goods 
ings, zephyrs, 

dress goods 
cn ewe 


could be 


by year 
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me was: “How can we buy American cotton 
goods?” There seems to be a general ignorance 
abroad regarding the kinds of goods we are able 
to furnish and the proper manner in which to pur- 
chase them. Trade in all tines has a tendency to 
follow the line of least resistance and it is only 
natural that our competitors, who send out their 
own salesmen or have their resident agents on the 
ground, should secure the bulk of the trade. We 
cannot hope to compete successfully with these 
methods until we make the selling of goods to our 
foreign buyer a permanent part of our business, 
instead of attempting to interest him by long dis- 
tance correspondence. My investigations of the 
cotton goods markets abroad during the past three 
years have led to the firm conviction that the ex- 
pansion of our export trade is more dependent on 
serious, intelligent, and organized methods of sell- 
ing and distribution than on any other one factor. 
Many of the lines which we now make could, with 
very slight changes in construction or finish, be 
sold in certain foreign countries if we would apply 
the same amount of effort which we use in the 
domestic field. Other lines which we do not man- 
ufacture, but which are consumed in large quanti- 
ties abroad, could be made at competitive prices 
if we would devote our energies to the task. For- 
eign trade is not a matter that can be hurried, it 
requires a serious study of the requirements oO! 
the people, an earnest determination to cater to 
those requirements of the inauguration of a well 
organized selling system. In markets where our 
goods are almost, if not entirely, unknown we 
must be content in the beginning to accept small 
orders and to grant the same concessions as our 
competitors in matters of credit, and the width, 
design, finish and packing of the cloth. The trade 
in Africa, as in many other parts of the world, 
particularly in agricultural countries, is on a credit 
basis. The general custom is two to four months 
and our sales of cotton goods are bound to be re- 
stricted as long as we are unable or unwilling to 
grant similar terms. It is not difficult in these 
days to ascertain the financial standing of an im- 
porter in any part of the world and I have found 
reliable houses in every country that I have 
visited. 

The world’s trade in 
amounts to the huge 
$1,200,000,000 annually. The United States, which 
has 22 per cent. of the spindles and supplies 
two-thirds of the raw material, has less than 5 per 
cent. of this trade. The most important markets 
for cotton goods are India, China, Turkey, the 
Levant, South America and Africa. American cot- 
ton goods go mainly to Canada, the Philippines, 
China, the West Indies, South America, India, the 
Red Sea district and East Africa. The markets in 
Turkey, Egypt and South Africa have hardly been 
touched by us, while our share in the enormous 
trade of India and South America is not nearly as 
large as it should be. Africa, with a population of 
170,000,000, or more than that of North and South 
America combined, promises to be one of the 
largest markets for cotton goods in the world. 
The fact that there is no cotton industry on the 
entire Continent, that climatic conditions make 
cotton the principal material for clothing, that the 
rich natural resources of the country are gradu- 


cotton manufactures 
sum of approximately 


ally being developed, thus enhancing the purchas- 
ing power of the natives, and that the rapid build- 
ing of railways is providing transportation facili- 
ties to the interior make it a field well worth the 
attention of American cotton manufacturers. 

[he situation of the American cotton industry 
as regards the export trade is one that calls for 
a cooperative and well organized campaign rather 
than half-hearted and spasmodic attempts to sell 
to the foreign buyer. If a number of cotton goods 
manufacturers or exporters would combine to 
thoroughly canvass the important markets of the 
world, our trade would undoubtedly increase, and 
instead of selling a few goods here and there we 
would have a steady flow of exports that would 
grow with the prosperity of the foreign countries 
and would be less effected by violent fluctuations 
than our home trade. Our attitude of regarding 
the markets abroad as a dumping ground for 
goods which we cannot sell at home, is slowly but 
steadily undergoing a transformation as we begin 
more and more to face the fact that the produc- 
tion of our mills exceeds a consumptive capacity 
of the domestic market. 

It is even advisable in some cases to sell our 

cotton goods abroad on a smaller margin of profit 
than at home if we expect to avoid the recurring 
periods of depression and stress which have char- 
acterized the industry in the past few years. We 
need mills that will be devoted particularly to the 
manufacture of goods for export as a permanent 
undertaking, we need American salesmen who will 
carefully canvass the foreign field, we must face 
the fact that we will have to arrange reasonable 
credit where it is the rule and where the standing 
of the importer justifies it, and we must be pre- 
pared, in the case of printed and colored goods, to 
make up and pack assortments in accordance with 
the requirements of the consumer. The American 
manutacturer in many respects is not surpassed by 
any in the world and in many lines of cotton goods 
we can compete with England and Europe. 
Heretofore we have exported less than 10 per 
cent. of our cotton manufactures as compared with 
80 per cent. of the products of English mills which 
go to foreign markets. We have been too much 
concerned with the opportunities in our own 
country and have not felt the necessity of actively 
seeking an outlet abroad for our goods, but we 
are gradually beginning to realize that the con- 
tinued neglect of the foreign field will increase the 
difficulty of entering the markets after they have 
been taken over by our competitors. : 
_We cannot hope to use the foreign market in 
times when we need it most and neglect it when 
trade is active at home. It must be carefully cul- 
tivated and developed by constant study and at- 
tention, by ascertaining the requirements of the 
trade and carefully catering to those requirements, 
and by providing the facilities which will remove 
all obstacles to the increase of the trade. We 
should not be content to sell the foreigner only 
such goods as we cannot sell at home, but be in a 
position to furnish what he wants to buy. This 
policy backed by thorough knowledge of the field, 
faith, courage and patience will ultimately bring 
success, 

[Accompanying Mr. QOdell’s paper were tables 
showing the world’s trade in cotton manufactures 
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present, in our methods of cotton production, one 
of the most gigantic examples of incompetency to 
be found anywher: The huge and rapidly grow 
ing totals of Our cotton crops are sources of satis- 
faction until we examine them in connection with 
our acreage That examination discloses four- 
tenths of a bale an acre is about the average of 
our production. In that figure, I believe, is to be 
found an important indictment against the United 
ADDRESS OF F. States, although it is by no means a type of indict 
; y ment that lies solely against the cotton planters 
oe - America 
RODUCTION OF COTTON 
devoting about 35,000,000 acr¢ 
tton, | 
ginned 
Jepartinent o riculture, whic 
arm of our Government trul 
ntelligent development 


nonstrated beyond 
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bound wi 
ig regulatir 
account ibility for any fail 
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road manager is culpable and 
to society for anything le than 
cent. of efficiency what of the farmer 
pianter, holding the great agency of producti 
land—and utilizing it with but forty per cent 
efficiency? That is the indictment that stand 


ountry, an indeed rom inte tional j against no small part of the agricultural commun 
centers, may find und iny t in shor 1 ity—a conduct of their business on a basis of for 
commercial credi per cent. of efficiency 

Although 1 upp! earl o-thir if It will not do to say that railroad managers 
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licly subscribed capital and are therefore subject, 
in the interests of society, to a surveillance that 
applies only to the affairs of a public corporation, 
while farmers represent only personal investment 
nd may be left to work out with such ignorance 
or intelligence as they choose to bring to bear the 
conduct of their own affairs. Farmers and plant- 
ers also owe something to society in the way of 
intelligently conducting their business. They hold 
the means of production in their control. The 
public interest and the common good demand that 
they exercise that trust with intelligence, efficiency 
and thrift quite as rightly as does public opinion 
demand efficiency and honesty in business admin- 
istration. 

Prices of produce go up in answer to the inex 
srable law of supply and demand; values of the 
great agency of production—farm lands—have 

sen in Our memory two or three hundred per 
cnt., not because those lands were more efficiently 
managed, but because the demands of hungr 
mouths and backs to be clothed have made prices 
that permitted much increased values, even wher 
not accompanied by increased efficiency of mat 
gement 

Is it not time for the maligned business man to 

rect some attention to the honest farmer and 
ask whether the people, whose demands the 
iticians are so fond of formulating, should not 
ve directed against them and their small busi- 
cess methods same analytical criti- 

sm that it has been the order of the day to direct 
gainst big business? 

I believe that as a nation we have for some 
years been attacked by a hysteria of criticism 
against big business until a majority of the people 
have come to believe that the way to secure pros- 
perity is through legislation, instead of through 
intelligent hard work, improved methods, and a 
scientific application of the best knowledge of 
their own business. If you can do anything to 
direct the attention of the cotton planters of the 
South, or of the farm-treatment Business con- 
ditions are unsatisfactory, however, on account of 
fundamental reasons that are deeper than can be 
ured by one or both of these factors. The incen- 
tive for business men to take new risks, to expand 
their activities, to lead them toward the inception 
f new or greater enterprises has received a seri- 
us check in the unfair attitude of public opinion 

exemplified iri Congress, by commissions, and 
in the printed page that reflects and molds the 
state of public opinion. I do not believe that we 
‘an hope for permanent relief from the unsatis- 
factory position in which business is now placed 
until we can get a public opinion that more truly 
reflects a fair attitude, based on correct economic 
principles. 

It seems to me the highest duty of business 
men, particularly such an influential group as Is 
represented here, to contribute the best that is in 
them toward the creation of a wiser, a sounder 
nd a more intelligent public opinion in regard 
to business affairs. That can neither be done by 
silent acquiescence nor by dissatisfied grumbling 
You must take your active 
opinion. It is time for 


some of the 


it existing tendencies. 
forming public 


part in 


business men to speak out. Where errors and 
mistakes have been made let them be frankly 
acknowledged, but insist upon a better understand- 
ing of your methods, your problems and your 
aims. Let your voice be heard and your views ex- 
pressed with frankness and honesty, and we may 
then hope that an intelligent and informed public 
sentiment will give to business men fair play and 
to business an enduring foundation which 
scund prosperity may be solidly built 


upon 


REPORT ON TARIFF AND LEGISLATION 


The committee on tariff and legislation reported 
through its chairman, R. M. Miller, Jr., of Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Mr. President le J 
tion: Since the last meeting ot the Ass¢ 
our committee issued an additional Bulletin Ne 
which we present for record, and this 
our work. 

This bulletin contains 

tes in convenient form for ready 
taken in connection with the si 
viously makes 
history of the tariff question 

Your committee has not accomplished th: 
sults hoped for nor possibly what some of you 
ticipated, yet we feel | 


and Gentlemen of the Associa 


clati 


ymplete 
ipiet 


rates 


issued, 


complet 


that the work done will bear 
such fruit in the future 
expended and the expense incurred 

Our work, however, hz n, in 
largely a campaign of 
manufacturers to think who 
thought on the tariff question. t 
our work many were indifferent and apparently 
not in sympathy with the efforts of the 
but in the heat of the fight on the tariff schedule 
this indifference and lack of interest rapidly disap- 
peared, and now we find every cotton manuf 
turer is active and fully alive to the ne 
the future of being thoroughly familiar 
detail of this great question. 

The schedule of rates under t’1e present 
low, much lower than we endorsed or ad 
and against which we protested most 
and vigorously, and we feel that we sh 
gratulate ourselves that the rates are not even 
lower and more drastic. The efforts of your com 
mittee and associates, however, were exerted at 
the opportune time, and succeeded in modifying 
the more extreme schedule in the Congressional 
Committee. 

Our industry in our judgment has not yet felt 
the full effect of the present tariff rates. Importa- 
tion of textile goods for the first five months 
under the new law are somewhat in excess of the 
same period under the old law, but not to such an 
extent as to cause alarm. We attribute the small 
importations to the fact that the cotton business 
has been unusually active and profitable abroad 
for quite a while, while our American trade has 
been depressed, and in many cases unprofitable, 
hence our market is not yet attractive to the for- 
eign manufacturer. However, when these condi- 
tions are reversed and our trade improves, and for- 
eign markets become depressed, I 


as to fully justify 


education, 
outset 


-ommittee, 


then we must be 
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prepared for and expect to meet the 
of competition. 

To maintain our market, therefore, is going to 
test the nerve and ability of every cotton manu- 
facturer in this country, and though straining 
under this new load imposed upon us, and beset 
on all sides by more or less adverse influences be- 
yond our control, yet let us determine to stand to- 
gether and refuse that unsupported charge of one 
man that we are “industrial cowards.” 

We urge you, therefore, not to forget the issue 
nor become indifferent to its possible disastrous 


fiercest kind 


consequences, but to the contrary remain firm and 


steadfast in advocacy of a law fair and just to the 
American cotton manufacturer and to the Ameri- 
Respectively submitted for the 
R. M. Miller, Jr.. Chairman. 


can wage earner 
committee 


REPORT OF LEWIS W. PARKER, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON COTTON 
EXCHANGES 


cotton exchanges now 
conclusion of 
secure 


cotton 


Your 
renders this 
another year 
reforms previously 
exchanges 

Your committee makes its report this time in a 
encouragement than evident in 


committee on 
report to you at the 
of effort on their part to 
asked of the various 


spirit of greater 
other reports. 
The New York Cotton Exchange has either put 
into execution, or has assured the execution of. 
some of the reforms previously requested. It is 
to be regretted, however, that the Exchange has 
not gone further than it has in this dire 
tion, and it is to be further regretted that its 
reform has been so slow and the re 
it spread out through so great 
be of the full result 


progress in 
forms yielded by 
a length of time as to not 
they should be. 


REFORMS SHOULD HAVE PEEN VOLUNTARY 


As often previously expressed by this associa- 
tion, we believe that it been much 
better if needed reforms could have been accom 
plished by the voluntary action of the New York 
Cotton Exchange \fter many of delay, 
however, appeal has been made for Congressional 
action and there is now assurance that regulation 
will be had through Congressional action. 

This association is not opposed to Cotton Ex 
to the best interest of 


would have 


years 


¢ 


changes; it believes it to be 
both producer and consumer, of planter, of mer 
chant, of manufacturer and of the public that 
there should be through the publication of ex- 
change quotations a correct knowledge on the 
part of all of the value of cotton as a com- 
modity 

An Exchange, however, is assumed merely to 
fleet the price of the commodity in which it deals; 
ic is the means by which buyer and seller are 
brought to a common basis: the barometer indi- 
cating the rise and fall in prices of the commod- 
ity in which buyer and seller are interested. When 
the Exchange thus reveals the price of the com- 
modity. it is of value to all: ft can guide the 
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pianter in the disposition of his product; though 
living in some corner in the back woods, he re- 
ceives through the Exchange quotations, advices 
indicating him to demand a fair price for his com- 
modity; the spinner is likewise so advised as to 
the price of cotton entering into the cloth and is 
therefore given information which may guide him 
in his sales. 

QUOTATIONS SHOULD REFLECT REAL PRICES 
There can scarcely be an argument as to the 

advantage wf the knowledge of current prices to 
the planter and to the manufacturer; while the 
benefit of this knowledge is not so evident to the 
purchaser of the manufactured cotton, it is never- 
theless recognized by competent authorities. 

In a circular letter of Nov. 15, 1913, issued by 
Charles Fairchild & Co., members of the New 
York Cotton Exchange and mailed particularly to 
purchasers of cotton cloth, the advantage of this 
krowledge is clearly expressed as follows: 

“You undoubtedly find that close attention‘to 
the raw commodity will often assist you in buy- 
ing your cloth at the right time, and therefore, 
add materially to your year’s profit. The price 
of cloth is based largely on the price of con- 
tracts quoted by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, and we feel that your close attention 
to the conditions which cause-changes on the 
New York Cotton Exchange would necessarily 
assist you in your daily business transactions.” 

merely 


This quotation y emphasizes what this 
association has often claimed; that its members 
are intensely interested in the quotations of the 
Cotton Exchange, for whether these quotations 
are correct or not, the minds of the buyers of our 
products are influenced thereby and as a matter of 
fact, the prices we receive for our products are 
largely the result of the quotations of the Ex- 
change, whether these quotations be representative 
of the price of the commodity or not. 

An exchange fleeting the true value of the com- 
modity it deals in is an advantage to the public 
and is to be encouraged; an exchange which arbi- 
trarily states the value of that commodity with 
relation to the law of supply and demand as ap- 
plied to the commodity, and whose quotations are 
merely the result of the manipulative effect of 
large Operators upon it, is a curse to both pro- 
ducer and spinner. Such an exchange must and 
should be so regulated as to compel its quotations 
to correctly state the price of the commodity on 
which it quotes, or failing in such effort, such an 
exchange should be abolished. 

It is in this light that we view the New York 
Cotton Exchange and unless its rules can be so 
regulated by action of Congress as to compel the 
performance of its proper functions it shou'd in 
our judgment be abolished. 

REASONABLE LEGISLATION FAVORED 

We believe, however, that Congress will 
such legislation as will be corrective, in a measure 
at least, of the evils on the part of the New York 
Exchange complained of by us 

There are now pending before Congress a num- 
Cotton Exchanges, some 


pass 


ber of bills relating to 
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hanges, others regula- 


Your mmittee has opposed the enactment of 
ould be prohibitive; it favors 
an enactt is reasonably regulative. 
In this light your committee has favored, with 
slight amendments, the enactment of two bills, on¢ 
of these known as Senate Bill 110, by the Hon 
m. D. f South Carolina, and which in its 
efforts to regulate would use the mails as a me 


— - etiam s 
sucn ie€gisiation as 


Smith, 
hibitive of the use of improper manipula- 
tracts 
ommittee has also favored the enactment 
use Bill 15,318, which is also regulative in 
r and declares in detail the characteristics 
roper con a contract conformed 
law in a very slight 
contracts not in accord 
in great degree. The 
goes in greater detail into the features 
yf the contract to be recommended and regulated 
t is most carefully and ably drawn,and your com 
is rather disposed to believe that the exer- 
the taxing power will be a better means 
lation than the prohibition of the mails 


requirements 
- a 
re, while taxing 


requirements, 


miuttee 


TAXING POWER SUGGESTED AS A REMEDY 
ver, we would express our earnest appré 
f ij ! yf the authors 
Is referred to, t 
We believe that 
if passed; we be 
at results can be best 
yf the taxing power and 
the Senate Bill r1o, 
House should be 
the use of the tax- 
“otton 


yy Many sector 


Exchanges 
1 


Bill, not appe 
uthors of thes¢ 
for the acti 
hich practical! 
also 
subject has 


the House 


these two bill 


ommet 
had 


between 
soth will 
result, but there 
Lever Bill which are 

e result than the 


me result 


same 


sments of the two 
h bills would require 
which is not in 
the following re 


Inges 
allig 


1st. Recognition and acceptance of the standard 


s ; ; me ‘ 
grades made by the Governmen 


and. Recognition of middling as the basis of the 


cotton 


tt differences at which 


3rd. Requirement that the . 
grades above and below middling should be deliv- 
be established from day to day or as often 


erable 4 
Agriculture. his 


as necessarv bv the Secretary ot 


determination to be based on actual market differ- 
ences prevailing in an average of markets in which 
the commodity is actually bought and sold for 
commercial use. 

4th. The prohibition of deliveries on contracts 
of cotton of undesirable character 

The Smith Bill with reference to 
states as follows: 


this subject 


“That in determining, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this Act, what markets are bona fide 
spot markets, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
directed to consider only markets in which spot 
cotton is sold in such volume and under such 
conditions as customarily to reflect accurately 
the price of middling cotton and of other grades 
of cotton for which standards shall I 


have been 
established by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 


This i§ as desired by this association and 
commend the method of its expressior 
the Smith Bill 

The Lever Bill is more clear in its expression 
§ the characters of undesirable cotton prohibitive 
under delivery than is the Smith Bill, and in our 
judgment the provisions of the Lever Bill 
this subject should be incorporated into the S: 
Bill 


SHOULD BE 


7 - 
cieatl 


A MINIMUM FIXED FOR 
STAPLE DELIVERED 


LENGTH 


We comm 


staple 


nd efforts to provide for a minit 
which can be delivered up 
tract, and it was with surprise that we lear 

hearing in Washington, the admission 
sentatives of the New York Cotton Exchang: 
to the extent to which cotton of 5/8-inch length 
in staple or even at times 1/2-inch length in staple 
has been delivered on contracts on the Exchange 
thereby depreciating to a great degree the whole 
basis of the contract and causing injury to both 
producer and spinner and benefit only to the 
manipulator who was using this distribution for a 
personal gain at the legitimate 
business interests of the country 

We believe such use of the New York Cotton 
Exchange has been made within recent months 
There has been presented within the last three 
months the publication on the part of the New 
York Cotton Exchange of quotations of its con- 
tracts for delivery indicating the price of the 


material 


sacrifice of the 


raw 
at times as much as two cents below the 
rcal value of that material and two 
the price that the producer was obtaining t 
in the South, 


cents below 
herefor 
and fully two cents below the price 
being paid by the spinner for delivery of it to him 
Necessarily this has most injurious in its 
effects to both spinner and producer and has had 
the effect of misleading buyers of cloths and giv- 
ing them an erroneous impression of the price of 
the raw material being used in consumption 
None of us like to be imposed unon and it is most 
natural that the buyer of cotton cloth who con- 
ceives from quotations of the New York Cotton 
Exchange that the price of the raw material is 
two cents less than it really is, should fight most 
earnestly the payment of prices necessary tc be 


been 
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secured by the spinner in order to make any profit 


i producti 
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These on the irk Cotton 
Exchange we believe to be th if manipula 
tion on the part of large operators who able 
tu use the New York Cotton Exchange as a 
means of depressing prices on account of the fact 
that the rules of the Exchange permit arbitrary 
differences, tl delivery of undesirable cotton, 
thus depr whole of quotations; we 
deplore c under which operators 
can through manipulation and of 
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A. M. PATTERSON ON THE TEXTILE ALLIANCE 


Mr. Patterson took up in this connection a few 
of the trade abuses in the purchasing of supplies. 
The Alliance could do considerable and valuable 
work to prevent grafting in the purchase of sup- 
plies, but it was up to the individual manufacturers 
to keep an eye on their employes and to see that 
they had some proper standard of honesty. The 
Alliance cannot directly look after this matter of 
dishonest employes as well as can the mill owners 
and the owners of finishing plants, he reminded. 

Mr. Paterson said that some good work had 
already been done, and much more could be done 
with the cooperation of the various manufacturers 
in the textile industry. 

“When your president asked me,” he said, “to 

address you on the subject of the Textile Alliance, 
Inc., in which your association has taken a friendly 
interest, I was embarrassed by the previous publi- 
cation of that organization’s objects. To avoid 
repetition I am going farther afield and will try to 
interest you in the general subject of economic 
waste in our trades, as distinguished from prac- 
tices which are outside the pale of the law. 
Adam Smith, every economist has had 
something to say of the distinction between pro- 
ductive and unproductive labor, and it is now gen- 
erally accepted that any labor is productive that 
performs a useful function, whether in actual man- 
ufacture or the manifold side issues of salesman- 
ship, law, and scientific investigation. To be use- 
ful, such functions must be wisely directed and 
economically operated, otherwise, even though en- 
tirely legal, they pass into a class which is truly 
parasitic and their practitioners cannot claim even 
the excuse for continued existence that justifies 
the drone in the bee-hive, the reproduction of the 
species. 

“During the preliminaries 
the Textile Alliance, many sucl 
Here is a typical one: 

“One of our friends bought in 
the manufacturer who made his soap some 1,900 
barrels of alkali for $1.85. He was told that it 
was specially adapted for use with this particular 
soap and it was billed under a name which sig- 
nified nothing. A competitor caused an analysis 
to be made, when it was discovered that the alkali 
was Soda Ash, market price three-quarter cent per 
pound. Note the waste involved in this transac- 
tion. The mill could buy direct from the maker 
and pay a single freight. Instead it paid two 
freights and an extra packing charge, besides a 
profit which though small was unearned. There 
was no misrepresentation because the alkali was 
a standard make, pure, and adapted to be used 
with the soap in question; or with any other soap 
for that matter. 

“There is a brand of alkali on the market ad- 
vertised to possess peculiar virtues in textile man 
ufacture. Perhaps it does, but when submitted to 
a mill chemist of long experience he said: ‘If you 
are buying this for sodium carbonate it contains 
too much bicarbonate; if-for bicarbonate, too 
much carbonate.’ There was, in fact, about two- 
thirds of one, one-third of the other, and traces of 
immonia and sulphuric acid. For this useful com- 
bination about twice the market price is charged. 
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‘There are products on the market, however, 
which present real economies and economic sav- 
ings of value. Thus it has been discovered that a 
paper mill waste may be used as a substitute for 
lactic acid and tarter in mordanting. The discov- 
ery is not new and is not patented, so that a mod- 
erate profit ought to content the intermediary be- 
tween the dyer and the paper mill. I leave it to 
you if 11 cents per pound is a fair price for a sub- 
stance which costs not much more than the freight 
and packing in barrels. 

“Passing from distribution to manufacture, we 
can all agree that if any class is entitled to liberal 
reward for enterprise, etc., it is that which per- 
suades two blades of grass to grow where one 
grew before, or develops in half a century an enor- 
mous industry from a purely waste product. From 
coal tar. which was in the early days of gas light- 
ing a nuisance that could not be disposed of, a 
group of firms and corporations have developed 
innumerable combinations valuable in medicine 
and industry. For good measure they have thrown 
into. the scale discoveries in other branches of 
science, such as the manufacture of fertilizer from 
the air, and the cure of disease. They have de- 
veloped scientific organizations and build plants 
without equal in the world, and unapproached in 
this country except in the electric imdustry. That 
they are entitled to an exceptional reward is un- 
disputed. Under the laws of their country they 
may fix this reward themselves and in many cases 
have fixed it by establishing on their products a 
‘distribution price’ or ‘losungspreis’ at which they 
sell to large customers or consign to agents and 
branches for distribution in foreign countries, 
They have done this fairly, the legality and pro- 
priety of their acts cannot be questioned under the 
laws of their own country or in morals; but at this 
point begins an example of economic waste which 
is hard to parallel in the annals of commercial ex- 
travagance. Let us recognize that the business is 
technical, that it is hard to introduce a new prod- 
uct, that competition is keen. Even so, merchants 
know that.a salesman who gets 15 per cent. on his 
sales is overpaid, if he keeps it, and that a branch 
house is an important textile center that can be 
operated on an expense ratio less than 35 per cent. 
of its gross sales. What becomes of money thus 
spent is beside the issue; my statement is that it 
is either subtracted from the due of a manufac- 
turer entitled to a legitimate profit or added to the 
-ost of a consumer who also has rights, however 
remote he may be. And the worst of waste such 
is this is that it breeds more waste. On the one 
hand useless transportation and the other expense 
items, salesmen and rents; on the other hand the 
inducement to the employe in receipt of a secret 
-ommission to recommend an inferior article and 
use more of it than he needs that his commission 
may be larger. 

“For most impositions no Textile Alliance and 
no system of laws can ever furnish a remedy nor 
can political economy point one out. ; 

“The remedy is in your own hands. If the 
laborer is unworthy of his hire, find others, and 
always bear in mind the maxim: “Caveat emptor’ 

let the buyer beware.” 





The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers 


Despite the many attractions of the Tex- 
tile Show the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers in Paul 
Revere Hall was marked by an unusually 
large attendance and great interest in the 


task of the usual difficulty, owing to the gen- 
eral excellence of the papers that had been 
presented to the association. After careful 
consideration the committee had decided to 


award the medal to Arthur T. Bradlee, of 


ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN, ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


proceedings. The first session on April 29 
began promptly on schedule time, the first 
business being the reading of the secretary's 
and treasurer's report, which were approved 
without discussion. Stuart W. Cramer, the 
of the committee on association 
medal then made a report. He stated that 
the award of the medal this vear had been a 


chairman 


Boston, for his work in connection with the 
application of the science of conditioning to 
industry and trade. Mr. Cramer referred to 
the prolonged and exhaustive tests that had 
been made by W. D. Hartshorne to deter- 


mine the moisture regain of textile materials, 
and for which Mr. Hartshorne had received 


the association medal. That was scientific 
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called attention 
standardizing moisture in-textile materials 
Gov. David I. Walsh delivered a very ap- 


propriate address 


stated that 
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he expressed his apprecia- 


o the great importance of 
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before the Legisla 


pressed the opinion that time should now be 


the work 
science Was 
Mr. Brad 


medal, made a short regulations of tile industry 


EDWIN FARNUM GREENE, RETIRING PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAI 
ASSOCIATION OF COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


years. 
as follows: 


No government should pass a single jaw 


health. My 


welcome, in which he 


no so-called labor bill in the past, seemingly against industry, | 


174 


ture this year, and 


onistic to industry except in the interest of 
message to you today is that you 
should feel that what has been done by legislation 


ex- 


given for the trade to adapt itself to the legal 
le i which had 


been placed on the statute book in recent 
The Governor’s address was in part 


antag 
public 


5 be en 
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done with good intention and not in a spirit of 
malice or antagonism. We have now reached the 
point where we feel that we have gone too far in 
labor legislation. We must now strive to make 
the existing laws solve the labor and industrial 
problems rather than try to pass further legisla- 
tion restricting industry. It will interest you to 
know that there is not now pending in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature one single labor bill which 
you manufacturers would be strongly opposed to. 
And I must remind you, as it is my right and duty 
as a politician, that this improved condition is all 
because the state has a Democratic governor 


VIEW OF FLOODED DISTRICT, SHOWING INUNDATION OF COTTON LANDS AND 


opinion was current now contributes more 
than 350,000 bales to a total crop of 16,000,- 
000 bales. Mr. Miller then spoke with great 
emphasis on what he considered was the 
most serious danger to the coton industry 
at the present time, namely, restrictive and 
oppressive legislation. 

At the second session on Wednesday 
former Mayor John F. Fitzgerald, who pre- 
sented a paper on export trade, digressed 


RAILROAD 


IN THE MISSISSIPPI] DELTA 


New England industries will be driven out 
business unless we can have a good transportation 
system. What we want here is a Massachusetts 
railroad managed and financed by Massachusetts 
men. 


The response to the Governor’s welcome 
was made by R. M. Miller, of Charlotte, N. 
C., who referred to the opinion held a cen- 
tury ago that it would be difficult to dispose 
of an American cotton crop of 350,000 bales, 


and said that the county in which that 


from his subject to suggest that an invitation 
to the Textile Show be extended to the stu- 
dents of the Boston School of Commerce. 
I’. H. Bishop was called to the platform and 
stated that the managers of the Textile Show 
would be glad to extend every facility to the 
students to study the exhibit.. 

An opportunity was given to John A. Fox, 
Memphis, Tenn., to address the convention 
Mississippi 


as the representative of the 
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Levee Association. Mr. Fox made a for- about 13,500,000 additional acres of this rich land 
1 during the next ten years. This wiil enable us to 

add 10,000,ee0 bales of long staple cotton to the 
present output of the American cotton crop. All 
levees along the Mississippi to protect from that is needed is a recognition by the national 
government of the project as one worthy of na 

See t 1 attention. We believe that if the matter 

of the best cotton land in fully understood by people throughout the 

Fox’s remarks, illustrated iation that Congress would be urged to adopt the 

1 appropriate sufficient funds to com 
luring the next five years. We of the 


ADDRESS OF JOHN A. FOX lta have ourselves expended $70,000,000 since 


cible appeal to the cotton trade to aid 


bringing about the building of a system of 


area, which he estimated at 


a di ae alate aed x a ; project 
laps, were in part as foliows: 


War trying to complete our levee system 

Mississippi $57,000,0c0 are still needed to finish the 
water of thirty-one States or mor 

41 per cent. of the entire area of the United 
causes the damage, we feel that the whole 
should help us in keeping these waters off 


ands. en we are now dome evervthing in 
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our power to bring the matter to the attention of 
President Wilson and Congress so that definite 
action may be taken. The enormous losses that 
are sustained by that section of the country when 
1 these floods come upon us. about once in every 
‘ultivation. Ml five years, run far up toward the hundred million 
ry richest soil of mark, and yet plans for controlling this great 
cultivation will river in the heart of the nation have been perfected 
rdinary care and since 1880, and the estimates of the engineers 
he growing show that the entire levee system can be com- 
an pleted for $57,000,000 and that country given ab- 

own solute protection 
] We feel that you of New England have a com- 
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rest with us in this problem and that you ! nterest of the 
iid us in bringing the matter to the attention Textile 
Congress so that some speedy definite action  j e hop 
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importer who necessarily is working 
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apears evident that in the future conditions will 
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to the public information on subjects in whose 
settlement public opinion is such an important 
feature, and it is no disparagement to state that 
in the past many errors of public sentiment have 
prevailed through the lack of accurate general in- 
formation on these subjects from all 
manufacturers upon the broad economic principles 
governing the operation of their establishments 
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ormed as to the extent to which textile m these questions properly attended to as th 
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illustrated with a large number 


which was 
of photographs. The other papers presented 
at the various sessions are as follows: 


WHY DOES THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TAKE 
A CENSUS OF COTTON MANUFACTURES 
FOR 1914? 
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current statistics collected, and for this distinctio ; 
. takings At best these reports wer my 
ree reasons may ye mentiones - 
th : . staements of the situati and some instar 
1. The importance of cotton in our agricultural, were misleading. Such a condition not onl 
manufacturing and commercial operations mitted but rather encouraged 1anipulati 
2. The localization of the industry, which, in a prices. Cotton as a rule go rect] rom 
measur¢ entralizes the effort to secure govern- innery into commerce S he 
mental assistance ~¢ ipts at certain points the 
3. The t that the methods followed in th n of the cotton that has re ed tl 
h ne of cotton are most mvenient for sta ‘ mmercial year beg Sept be 
ca ‘meration . the ompiled 1 N’ Orl 
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neluding Detailed statistics for the various industries 
ome into collected by the use of supplemental schedules 
cted interior In the cotton industry there are single companies 
lue before that manufacture considerable proportions oi 
it loses certain kind of cotton goods such as ducks, ging 
govern hams, or lace goods. Establishments making a 
up to specialty of a certain kind of fabric use the census 
ligures as one of the factors to determine whethe 
they should increase or decrease their annual pro 
‘tion. In fact, the president of one of the most 
important manufacturing corporations of the coun 
try, at a conference in New York City, stated that 
statistics showing the total quantity of certain 
commodities manufactured annually were of gre: 
assistance to him because they enabled him t 


etermine whether or not he was getting his shar 
the total consumption 
[It is probable that no other single crop 
livel large a proportion 
[It is grown 
zinned in about 25,000 
‘ximately goo counties in 


used to a grea 


ginnery 

he 2,500 publi 

tories and ports 
cultivat 


empl 


2 neh a a a RO tr HITE Ts 


ic 1 Vea tv) 
farm where it is 
ves employme 
there are 
enip Oy ad im every 


rage place; employment 


; 
4 


4,100,000 persons In additi 
30,000 persons employed I 
Is 388 in the cott 


a4 


her number 


with employment, which giv« 
nearly 4,700,000 persons 


prov ided 


In addition, cotton is used as the princi 
1 in several thousand other establishn 
manufacture of bats, felt, mattresses, bedd 
bsorbent cotton, and a number of other p1 
necessarily give employment t 
people During the picki 
mplovment is given to a large number 


1 
actua 


engaged on this crop 
Itivation There is also an army 

1 throughout the cotton belt 

is 1t comes on the market 
ably ; uch as 90 per cent. of the total 
compressed. and this requires the services 
large numbe rT of people To ’ > 2 15,000,000-ba ( 
crop requires at least 300,000 freight cars as wel! 
as a large number of vessels 

It thus appears that the number of person 
tually engaged in the growing, handling and 
manufacture of cotton in the United States ay 
proaches 6,coo,000, while the number depende: 


for a livelihood is much larger. It is im 
hat we have definite current information 
condition of an industry in which suc] 


ire employed, and which in addition fur- 
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nishes an important part of the clothing and mn our industrial develops 

household articles for our entire population cparture in census work, and it is undertaken not 
The Federal and State Governments expend only for the purpose of securing th oper 

annually large amounts in fostering the produc- 4 manufacturers, but for obtaining irom then 


1on of cotton. Laws affecting it are constantly suggestions of such inquiries ; 











being enacted, and for both of these purposes it pinion develop statistics of the greatest \ 
is necessary to consult census statistics concern so for recommendations neerning tl 
ng the various branches of the industry methods to be followed in the « ¢ 1 
in addition to showing the magnitude and con pilation and publication of the dat 
dition of the industry, together with many tacts Heretofore two blanks have been 1 taking 
that are essenial to the guidance of the legislator the census. One, known as the “Genet che 
and manufacturer, the census reports contain in- lle, is used to collect the statisti cerni 
formation bearing on many features of social and pital, emp es, wage et that ma 
economic conditions. For example There were to all establishments, irrespectiv: ndust 
11 1909, 1,042 cotton mills operated by corp hich the engaged 
tions It s resumed that each o these m Suppieme ched I S 
panies has a record showing the number p ( g¢ tl lantit nd ( 
sons Owning its capital stock, but such iniorn terials used and the quantity and va € | 
ust as important to the nation as a whole a cipal products he f ng table ve 
s to the separate establishments. The census re principa ! ised ’ ! 
ports th ( rp tto1 
t stees, et aup I 1 t . ( 
n in tl t ties n tured it United Stat 
nore t ( é the gq tities impor 
While ( Tee Wepartment Commerce ‘ 
he different th ¢ nd, b k ga ct 
‘ ribut ' . ‘ 
S ) 1 pol ‘ t t etle ‘ ' 
nount pita i imber ires 1 the the tric 
effort that been made t listribute the M \ 10 so the 
rathe than entra e it pwnel p oti I that t é 
mparison of the figures reported for the diftes them to furnish the details re red 1 
t states is interesting lhe 145 corporatio n lan Their records were 1 kept 
fassachusetts reported 38,009 stockholdet I s to enable them to a I rye 
verage of 262 to each company [he 37 n rate AIT? or plain clot teal 
panies ! ( nnecticut report l 1,507 tock a rting b n 1 bleached he c 
ers r 311 per compan The 262 cory itio g d te 
» North Car la reported 11,371 stock le re, t gay ( t 
bout 43 to each company; the 144 in South Caro r t group pt Q 
16,148 stockholders, or 112 per company led separate figure 1r each 
while the 107 1n Georgia reported only 8,571 stock t i the my es mal g 
holders, or 8o per company On the other hand irnished separate totals, and, i1 
the average capital per company in Massachusett geres r the United Stat tl 
was $1,895,208 and in Connecticut $1,017.860, as had to estimate a segregawWon ‘ 
compared with an average of $300,102 for Nort rr those companies wh tiled 
Carolina, $809.876 in South Carolina, and $492,207 reparatior if such est it 
n Georgia tor and the ficials f tl Bure et 
I have referred only briefly to a few of the uses necessity of resorting to the 
made {f census data Possibly the most import we are now appealing to the manu t rst 
ant is that in connection with the enactmen of 1 the nqguiries on the schedules 


legislation The figures show the importance of ticable We would much rather | ‘ 


the industries to be affected, the number of per C pposit n ft the nquiries than a nt 
sons dependent upon them for a livelihood and é nd the after the governm« . : 
ther features that should be considered befor rge sun r printing. clerk hire es 
changing existing laws or enacting new on ters, find that the inquiries cann 
Notwithstanding the importance of the statist yy any msiderable number = onal 
there is some disposition to consider census re We feel that there has been tox nucl lisp 
ports a nuisance, and their preparation an irkson sition mong census official 1 


duty imposed by law and one to be periormed series of inquire without nsultin 
with the least degree of inconvenience and with who must furnish the answer t . oO 
slight regard t ] 
overcome any) latent opposition that may exist to ment, but h greatly retards 
the collection of the statistics and to emphasize the census reports 

the importance of such information, the Director Census reports must be prepared 
of the Census has been conferring with associa- impossible to send agents to eve 


» accuracy In the endeavor t used unnecessary financial 


tions of manufacturers, boards of trade, chambers spend days in copying trom recor e 


of commerce. and other organizations interested lled r by the inquiries Such a pr D 
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ras in different widths 


, ‘ ya i 
nquiries must be would have no significance. Some manufacturers 
by all, or practi now contend that running yards or the weight in 
pounds should be reported and not the 
yards 
Some contend that the census schedul 
be simplified and at the same time mak¢ 
ons tor its enlargement 
[he present administration of the 
Bureau does not want to unnecessarily burden the 
manufacturers with inquiries seeking unimportant 
details. It comes to you frankly for advice in this 
mportant matter The census*affects mat 
turers directly, and we desire to I 
manner that will cause you 
venience and at tl 
which you think are 
re for the purpose of discussing the entire 
and hope you will take the opportunity 
your objections, if you 
inquiries. I assure you that 
deavor to formulate the schedules so they will 
acceptable to you, but it must be realized 
census blanks are applied to 
arge and small Therei 


f such charact 


ie l S¢ 


Plant Indus- 
where they 
But if 


l; and permit 


e 


THE EXPORT SIDE OF THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


JOHN F. BITZGERALD 


and perhaps 
personally, 
foreign probl mm you 
ther problems have seemed 
you for the time being. Let u 
problem man to man, leaving 
aries out of the question 
For the vear 1913, two hundred and 
ven textile mills were built, this being 
average number. In the cotton industry there 
332,760 new spindles, a decrease from the 
is year, but when considering the extent of 
home markets, quite an excessive yearly 
rowth. This growth did not embrace many new 


j 
i 


. 14 
but improvements and ac tions I old 
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~ s 4 ,DLES IN NEW COTTOD 


13 I9gi2 IQIO 1909 1908 
New England 

7 5,000 94,400 408,714 599,000 115,000 
Southern States 


, oan 


0 437,000 214,025 527,525 Q1,19. 


, Middle and Western States 


100 1,700 12,500 79,908 3,500 
hese figure w that our recent 
ywwth has been msiderably more th 
me market requil In the recent tariff 


1own conclusively that the 





turers of the United States could supply 


me market on 65 per cent. production 
cent, as a curtailment 


ves 35 pe 
n, causing the shutting down and throw 
vork vour employe or for the devel 
Ir exp ile 
Our cotton mills practically located 


re provided wit good ports for export 
in the @€a day tie industry nean 
e Yankee mam turers Their clippe 
ed otton goo vi h were bartered 
latives in the leading ports of Africa ar 
tne Jrient vhite man $ rst ask¢ 
in Eng mat If not an English 
vas Boston m Our brands won t 
mpet n W the other traders of t 
d even tod nar f these old brands : 
own to the nati stand for a higl 
product 1 ng higher p 


turing bleached roods cont 
re amount of cotton with a sma b 
irg per { r ir export \ 
nills have been d t growths o 


rser grad ( goods 
\ ; : : 

ibt in the min of a manufacturers 

1 lead the w | in manufacturing this p 

1¢ but the New Eng id sectior \ 
st oO tl particular branch « t] 


<en away from it, feels especially th 





e protectionists ir iree trade e€ 

I 
muubt that New Eng 1d again ever eC! 
mplete a protective tariff as under the 


ith fairly good ssurance she dos S 
od of the home market with Europeat 
l¢ bettet og les cott cl ths SI 
. , ibt, | ut } everal estab ( 
she will be able to hold the greater part 
me n I Het pl blems will b 
gislatior 7) vith other sectio1 
trv, espe Ilv due to yu f rms 
emen’s np 1 1 othe vage 
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ven today, although New Eng 
Ssure, she has beet abk | exp rt ° 
reasing quantities these higher grade good 
various countri¢ f the world nd there is 1 
reason to belie, that with her alrea efficis 
rganization e Ww not be able to develop her 
bor so that th iy ha i. greater degrt 
kill and be able to produce o1 bas I 
ore favorable to meet the Eng loreig 
inufacturers « ‘port field 
Last ear W exported $1 155,000,000 W l 
nant ur goods, comprising 4f Op I 
tur total exports as compared with $121,000,0¢ 
orth in 1880, composing on $ 78/100 pe ( 
of the exports. From a general survey for 191 
he Government synopsis states that lhe growt 
n exportations of manufactures of cotton has 1 
kept pace with that in many other classes, espe- 
ally iron, steel, lumber, copper and mineral oil 
In 1913 our total exports of cotton manufactur 
vas 400,077,252 Wards, valued at $53.750,00¢ 
showed a slight ncreas¢ r I9I2 n Ig! 
exported $4,589,896 worth of woolen manufacture 
nd $2,284,806 worth of silk manufactures ry 


world’s trade in cotton manufactures approximates 


$G00,000,000. Of this amount the United Kingdor 











ul ies about $600,.000,000 (ermany 1s S¢ 
$136,000,000; France is third with $75,000,00 
ind the United States is fourth A itl ug 
duce tw th | the raw ott 
rid, we Ipp 1 xtl t 
inufactures ry Orient is the world’s 
market for tt goods. As mp } 
$350,000,000 worth ar nually, $200.000.000 Vi | 
y taken b: I li: ind ibout $100.000,.00% 
China Europe takes ib rut $25 »,000,.000 
N rth America $125,000.000 \ rth: South \1 
$75,000,000 worth nd Oceani: ind Atri ¢ l 
about $35,000,000 wortl these figures being 
proximations from the last available fig 
the various untt 
Of the $100,000.00 ( 
SS,.000.000, vhere 1905 ¢ t 
Russo ipa ( $23.500.000 wo! ( 
Our share i1 nA aed ¢ : 
$1 000.000 (er t os f ; — import 
cotton manufactur Over exports 1s $10,000,000 
vhich 1 considerable improvement ver thirt 
years ago when the ex vas $21,000,000 he 
principal mar! r our exp Philippine 
islands, Ch . Canada We | Cent 
America, Red Sea district and East Aft I 
look pric t | l¢ the markets 
The exports neréa Ot2 t 
Japan has had ) gre S t 
irket becau ] r I 1 I 
can, through s chant readily ¢ 
bec rvel t t ent S 
gents 
Russia | bsorbed throu 
ae ss ; Pisa, Loe % vit] 
‘ in pt iction ¢ a 
with imp met 5 
reet this ipanes t I] 
hen we consider what ' Japan 
as mited canita \ f+ f thaie 
ctiv 1 ‘ é Nn + ] o +1 7 








i 
4 
| 
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untry which 
quickly than 
have suffered by 
half its former 


ninese 


increase in wages, the 
offers a constantly 
goods, this demand 
pirit prevailing from 
lie laborer. Fur 
much better quality 
brands have been 


lippine Islands was 
year, having sei 
increase Ot! 

we have 

oT! the 

i slight 

-vertheless, 
increased 


1 


today sells 


EFFICIENCY AND COST OF DOING BUSINESS 


‘ TOHN LAV INCE 


yiad to 


1 problems 
how some 


public for 
Che S€ have 
officials in 
those who 

n, that this 
about investi 


create ney 


any Mna- 
eft ciently 
these days of 
stock 
usiness Administration of 
started, little more t 
which to teach. Pro 
ndardized and many efh 
work on the subject; 
administration was in the hands of able thinkers, 
but littl udy had been made of distribution. The 
’ se, Why not analyze distribution 


nan 


‘ ee marae 


hology and physiolog 
| 


y! 
line was chosen on which to begin 
Teachers and students went into 
the field, covering Ohio and Wisconsin The con- 
] [ irst period disclosed little that was 
from the school’s first report 
‘Practically no two retailers kept 
the same way; many kept insuf 
for example, reckoned the 


profits on the cost, and some on the sell 
harged salary for their own time 


Some 1 
! wn stores, whil thers did not 
thing by lling expense 

The need of a c mmon 


commol measure, Was 


committee was formed 
iting system, blanks 
year teachers and stu 
this system. It w: 
fif 


] 


ty retail stores who report 
University. In return they 
reports reduce dt 

stions for th 


entered on the tl 
and fifty-two 
1 and fifty last year, are 
semi-annual reports. One hundred 
three manufacturers and forty-seven wh 
have endorsed this system and recommended 
| retail customers, 1i] fe have 
it with slight modifi f | 
many have 
ut of print, 
xt edition, 
1 cents, which may 
Administrati 
Mass 
illustrated by 
ly when handled br ly 
party, and I assure you 
member of the advisory committee has 
any more information than the averages 
blished to all contributors. Some may 
hers and students are of little pr 
he business man, a glan 
and testim 
by the work 
from shoe 
llection, and we 
les may be simil: 
lowed by leadi 


Department 


especially 1 
Washington 
Those of you who have 
the Department of Research o 
lishing Company, the Root Newspaper 
System Magazine of Chica 


time in doing so. This resea 


& 


shows that costs of middlemen tend to decre: 
volume of business increases up to a certain 
beyond that point, varying according to 


and character of goods handled. costs 


| nxious to discuss three phases 


wholesale problem: 


First—The advantages the wholesaler 
modern accounting, or, as it is someti 
“fact finding.” 
Second—The temptation to 
branding 
Third—The better education of 
tions. 


First. Buying expense, salaries, traveling, a 
vertising, delivery, rent, interest, freight, was 
housing, insurance, depreciation and bad debts 
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an readily be kept separate, for the business as 
t whole. or even as applied to departments, which 
are logically defined according to the character of 
handled. Then each department can 
easily be analyzed on its Own merits, so that by 
judicious combination of separate costs any sales 
may be readily analyzed in detail in such a way 
as would indicate the net profit of the transaction. 
Special test cases might well be thus analyzed, as 
is the practice in many factories. 

I believe interesting information may be gained 
by those who thus study their business. The dif- 
ference between gross and net profits of the vari- 
ous classes of goods and the various lines offered 
by different manufacturers would show some re 
markable comparisons, and indicate the way to 
effect economies which today may not be thor- 
oughly realized 

Such a system might show interesting contrasts 
between large volume of orders at low gross profit 
over lesser volume at greater profit. It might 
also show that a general overhead charge tends to 
increase the business that costs most to get and 
decrease that which is most easily reached; that 
direct shipment from mill to dealer saves freight, 
rehandling and warehousing, thereby permitting 
lower prices and greater real profit. It would be 
interesting to see laboratory tests of 
securing business by salesmen, advertising and 
circularizing, 1n comparison of costs to sales. 

A system of accounting which produces the real 
facts simplifies the work of the chief executive by 
thoroughly posting his department managers, for 
it enables each to more intelligently operate his 
department. It develops new ideas of service and 
such a cost system should, and I believe can be 
made to work automatically for or against depart- 
ment profits in real relation to their actual cost. 


he j 
tne goods 


costs ol 


Second. Due to the very serious competition 
among wholesalers some twenty years ago, the 
idea of private branding merchandise was evolved 
Price cutting and ruinous competition was avoided, 
credits improved and the industry prospered. 
Goods disguised under private tickets and mark- 
ings were less directly competitive than was the 
case when they were all under one mill brand 

There may develop dangers to this situation 
There is a temptation to overdo a good thing; 
luxuries and unreasonable sales energy, advertis 
ing, traveling, commission, etc., may make it un 
profitable to offer quality equal to the mill brand, 
with the resulting temptation to reduce the qual- 


ity of goods. Thus we reach the problem ot 


High Quality + Small Sales Energy 


Lower Quality + Greater Sales Energy 


and the extremes of one are as disastrous as those 
of the other 


is being done to educate the dry 

The older men have their meth- 
and the younger men art 
turned loose to pick up what they can and to 
themselves to being told “No goods 
wanted today.” If you want a typewriter, a sales 
man is sent who knows the entire construction 
and operation of his and competitive machines, 
rained in the factory \n efficient 
education of its. salesmen is main 


Third. Littl 
goods salesman 
ods of doing business, 


accustom 


having been 
school for the 


tained by the National Cash Register Company 
of Dayton, O. The Dennison Manufacturing 
Company requires each salesman to spend twenty 
per cent. of his time at the factory 

I appreciate the difficulty of educating a gen- 
eral salesman as to all the merchandise he car- 
ries; this would probably have to be done to a 
great extent by correspondence, posting him as 
to the selling points of his merchandise. The bulk 
of these selling points must be prepared and 
vouched for by the manufacturer of the goods. 
Is it not possible for salesmen to come in closer 
touch with the manufacturer and become better 
posted on the articles they sell, so as to make it 
less necessary to employ specialty men who must 
of necessity add to the selling cost? 

\ general salesman may argue that certain 
goods are desirable because of their brilliant lus- 
ter, while a factory-trained salesman might show 
that extreme luster weakens the fabric. Would it 
be feasible for the salesman, when at headquarters, 
to receive direct education from the manufacturers 
of the merchandise they sell—such a condition 
should be welcomed by both manufacturer and 
wholesaler as beneficial to each 

It would be profitable to hear thoroughly dis- 
cussed what effect, if any, cost systems, private 
branding, and education of salesmen on the part 
of the wholesaler and retailer have on the growth 
of systems of more direct selling. 

I trust the few remarks I have made come at 
an opportune time. The past year has been one 
of lean profits to many; some are being pushed 
to take unusually radical steps by those who know 
less of our business than we. Times like the 
present reveal flaws in systems which heretofore 
worked — successfully. Individuals must adapt 
themselves to new conditions or the conditions 
will create new individuals. 

With the stimulus of necessity caused by lack 
of profit, publicity and the clamor against the 
high cost of distribution, let us work closer to 
gether, that the manufacturer may not invade the 
territory of the distributor nor the distributor 
that of the manufacturer. There is need for both 

neither trying to be other than what he really 
is—the efficient manufacturer and the efficient dis- 
tributor, cooperating for the good of each and 
that of the community which they serve. 


ELECTRIC POWER CONTRACTS 
BY PROF. WILLIAM L. PUFFER 


Electrical Engineer, 261 Devonshire St Boston, Mass 


Whenever it appears desirable for a manufac- 
turer to compare the probable cost of producing 
his own power as against the purchase of it from 
some service corporation, he finds immediately 
that there is great difficulty, due to a complete 
want of understanding by the purchaser of the 
terms used by the seller; in short, the contract 
agent begins to talk in what is substantially a 
foreign language and it is to be feared that in 
some cases exvdlanations are purposely avoided 

Trouble and misunderstanding always appear 
when a seller is obliged to use terms and words 
not clearly understood by the buyer, and it is 
practically impossible to talk even the simplest 
electrical matters without making use of technicai 
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1 y neiude a proper 
overtime, night work, short hours 
time, but it is a correct and definit 


stating the actual requirements for a work 


mpany The words “hor power year” constitute a ver} 
con mmon expression often used in an endeavor t 

draw up a ive definiteness to a statement of the require 
embody all ment fa mill, but probably no two people will 
; ement of the meaning « 

by the examination of 

be made up. A horse 


ctly one horse power 
hroughout the year, 
} 24 hours equals 8,760 hours 
me horse power 
I 2. Exactly one horse power 
night throughout the year except 
iys and, say, three | 
24 hours equals 7,440 


power! 


every in 
10 hours equals 
rse power. 
horse pow 
Sundays an 
olidays, or I h. p. X 310 days X 10 


2,100 hours’ u ( cactly one horse 


Tse powe! 
ng Sundays 


310 days X 8 


tly one horse 


issumed 

that tl 
ysuld fluctuate by actly the same amount 
per cent.) above and below the exact on 

and that the fluctuations lasted re 

time In this case the total h 

in any given definition of a yt 

ctly with the pr 
irse power 


driving power were limited to exactly 


ane) 


aan aes WE > 


power this average horse power could 
perated and it would be necessary to | 


conti 


to matters ertain of one and one-tenth horse power, that 


have to be 10 p 


1 do not from their the available capacity would 

er to any material thin cent. larger in order to carr | iverage hor 
] i bei | 
iries during the prelim Now consider a load which never exceeds 
will be “how many hor power, but due to the necessary time 


Plath a ee 


] 


wae 


require?” Generally quired to stop some machine or process, the 

it difficulty in arriving at horse power is not required all of the time. T! 
‘from a skilled s probably more nearly the average man’s ide 

or the known a horse power year, and it is ex eedingly indefir 

It must be re- because of the unknown amount and time the | 

atement of the falls off, and to this uncertainty is added the qu 

it will take to tion of hours’ use per year as raised in the f 
ynsiderable error examples. It takes but a m nt’s thought 

verage estimate show the glaring uncertainty as t he exact nu 

essity of estimating ber of horse power actually required or taken 

n the year that th horse power year. 1 matter of f: 
used. The answer here are a very few power users who know 
hours the plant will actly how many horse power they require, or e 

2,800 or 2,500 hours of ras estimate the number of horse pow 

hould be expressed in hors« hours they u in a year 


Sti heakelivadieealateseill 
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with these uncerta é t l 
two ideas and to assign 
is “demand” and it will 

n yhest number of horse 
t any one of the several times 
iny reason temporarily or n 

In other words, it is the siz 

engine which could just carry 

aad and the slightest increase 

shut down, or in fewer words, 

nount of power ever required 

other idea is oad factor,” 

epresentins € pe entage 
Mower used in a given 

r vea of the tal hors 

ild have bee usec 1 the 

teadily at le maximu t 

ng the time 

NV ¢ Ww ¢ vould that t 

atest us¢ pow t any tll 

tor” is the percentag \ ch 
1iours are to what they would 
jemand” had been used contint 
vords, the load factor is the 
erage load is of the maximum 
cto has been used 
y of eight, ten or twenty) 
I r of different number 
1ently the term is nge is in 
( carefully efined Th 
f present conie 
price vitnout tn being i 
as to why a “m lorse pov 
ling definite an S posit 
can Dé 
1 rQ f im lz c 
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an extremely serious amount 

1e given to the cause of this condition 

is “power factor.” An engineer friend of the 
author defines it as “something that bedevils the 
dynamo,” others often use the worst language, 
but a careful engineer says the power factor is 
the percentage ratio between the true energy and 
the apparent energy and that the true energy is 
always less than it would seem to be if judged by 
the current actually flowing. The more nearly 100 
per cent. the power factor is, the better; it aver 
ages between 80 per cent. and 95 per cent. under 


good conditions and under bad conditions may 


cent.; when at 71 per cent. the cur 
what it would be at 100 per cent. 
ind the capacity of lines, transform 
like is taxed as heavily as it would be 
consumers having 100 per cent., yet the 

ased kilowatt hours are but those of one 
the effect of low power factor is to render 
f the electrical machinery of the company of 
ess capacity for developing real energy and ol 
ess efficiency, there is a tendency to make a 
charge for it in the rates As the average man 
innot see why he should pay for something he 
esn’t get. some companies prefer not to make 


an open charge for poor power factor but to incor- 
porate it together with the service charge. in the 


rate quote 
li this charge can be properly and clearly ex- 
»lained it is a fair charge to make, because it 1s 
possible to so buy and operate motors as to make 
very material difference in the current demand, 


nd if there is an advantage to be received by the 


purchaser he will try to get a better layout 


The constancy the frequency is absolutely 
necessary if the output is to be kept at its maxi 
mum because all types of motors will slow down 
is the frequency drops. There ought to be some 
orm of rebate for falling off of frequency, as it 1s 
mpossible in any way to raise the mill output to 
its normal by any form of speed correction. Com- 
mercially, all large companies with systems under 
careful superintendence do keep the frequency ex- 
ceedingly close, unless they have a few large cus 

ng variable loads. 

liness of the voltage is of the greatest 
importance because of eye strain from flickering 
lighting, ss of efficiency, overheating and loss of 
speed of the motors. The combination of variable 
voltage | variable frequency is of common oc 
currence and very discreditable to the operating 
compan} It is far more common than it ought 


1 
may be guarded against by a properly 


power in any moderately 

hould protect himself by the use 

uously operating curve drawing instru- 

ge a written record of some factor 1n 

connection with the supply of electricity which will 
be the most service in checking up his power con 
ditions hese instruments are available for the 
| f momentary conditions of any elec- 

ntity and if properly installed produce a 

cannot well be disputed. For exampie, 

rawing demand meter would give a 

power required, the time of starting. 

short hours, times of shutdowns and the falling off 
of output towards the end of work hours. The 


systematic perusal of such records as a part of 
the regular duties of the superintendent, manager 
or consulting-engineer, will well repay the time 
and trouble 


TEXTILE CREDITS 
BY E. HOWARD BENNETT 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass 


If anyone were to ask what has impressed me 
most in the study I have been making of textile 
credits for the past few years, I think I should 
answer that it has been the steady decrease in the 
amount of “guesswork financing.” As I look out- 
side the textile industry, and see everywhere the 
passion for publicity, for publicity of corporation 
management, publicity of government conduct, 
publicity of financial transactions, I cannot won- 
der that the textile industry should share in the 
effects of this modern demand. Slowly, and yet 
steadily, the number of cotton mills whose state- 
ments of financial condition are either a sealed 
book, that only the privileged characters can open, 
or a mathematical enigma that only the insiders 
can understand, is diminishing and will probably 
vanish altogether within a few years 

The loudest demand for a clear and reliable 
statement comes, naturally, from the banks. To 
the credit of the textile industry be it said, that 
bankers usually have had little to complain about 
i! the financial statements made to them by tex- 
tile mills seeking to borrow. Occasionally the 
failure of a mill brings to light a case where even 
the bankers have been furnished with misinforma- 
tion as to inventories of raw material on hand or 
of finished goods as yet unsold, but these in- 
stances have been so infrequent as to emphasize, 
by their rareness, the high average of integrity to 
which the textile industry may fairly lay claim 
Nevertheless, upon our own industry, the bankers 
are beginning to impose a demand that bodes il! 
for guesswork financing. They are clamoring for 
audited paper to a far larger extent than ever 
before 

Within two recent weeks, three meetings at 
widely separated points in the United States 
brought this fact home with distinctness. One 
meeting at Spokane, Wash., where the clearing 
house banks had assembled to adopt rules relative 
to the collection of interest on loans made by 
them. Their resolution dealing with that subject 
contained, also, a united demand that borrowers 
should henceforwatd furnish them with detailed 
reports by reputable accountants, based on thor- 
ough examination of their businesses.’ Another 
meeting was at Cincinnati, where an association 
of bank men had gathered to consider the prob- 
lem of check collection 

In the course of their proceedings, however, 
they adopted a resolution pledging themselves as 
bankers hereafter to express a preference for 
audited paper, when they are making purchases 
from the commercial note brokers. Finally at 
Boston, where a committee of bankers and busi- 
ness men, selected by the Chamber of Commerce. 
has been trying to frame a definition of commer- 
cial paper, for use under the new Federal Reserve 
Act, that committee has turned aside from its 
specific labor long enough to urge the Federal 
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Reserve Board to require semi-annual statements 
of condition of bank borrowers, and it specifically 
mentions certification of such statements as worth 
while. 

[hese three instances are striking, because each 
of these important groups of men had not assem- 
bled at ali for the purpose of considering the 
accuracy of the statements which borrowers have 
been making. 

The fact is, however, that so general is the cry 
for precise knowledge about the financial condi- 
tion of those who borrow, that whenever men 
have gathered to consider banking problems, 
either at Spokane in the far West, or at Cincin- 
nati in the middle West, or at Boston in the far 
East, they have felt impelled to add this demand 
to those other demands for which they are mor 
especially assembled. Banks are determined to 
krow that the statement furnished them sets forth 
facts as they are, not merely as the manufacturer 
believes them to be, or, in the rare case, pretends 
to believe them to be. 

You may be interested to know that at least on: 
state is likely to lend the strong arm of legal ré 
quirement to the demand from bankers that guess 
work financing shall cease. Massachusetts is the 
state in question. 

For years now, it has compelled every corpora- 
tion that does business within its borders, or holds 
1 Massachusetts charter, to file at the State House 
in Boston an annual statement of condition. To 
some corporations, the requirement has been irk- 
some. A demand for publicity of this sort has 
appeared like a violation of the secrecy that pri 
vate business has regarded as its right from the 
days of Noah. For the most part, the law has 
been complied with by the corporations. While 
the gentle art of suppressing the truth has been 
practiced with real expertness by a good many 
corporations, few downright and deliberate at- 
tempts have been made to deceive the reader of 
the statements. 

A reasonably accurate idea of the mill's finan 
cial condition has been given. To my mind, it is 
very much to the credit of the cotton and woolen 
manufacturers of Massachusetts that few have 
imitated the plan which one mill is said to have, 
of always inventorying its cotton at one cent a 
pound, and its cloth at a cent a yard, whenever 
it is making up its statement for the state of 
Massachusetts. 

The minority stockholder, or other part owner 
of that mill, who does not have access to the 
books, may be misled by this scheme into setting 
too low a value upon his shares, and selling them 
for less than they are worth. That effect, how- 
ever, lamentable though it is, is scarcely so much 
to be deplored as is the example which the man- 
agement of that mill has set to the community, 
of a lawless spirit that defies the purpose of stat 
utes while observing them to the letter One 
reason, maybe, why there has been a general com- 
pliance with the general spirit of the law is that a 


majority of the directors must take oath to the 
accuracy of the filed statements, to the best of 
their knowledge and belief, and an auditor, for 
mally selected by a committee of directors, adds 
his certificate 

The Commissioner of Corporations of Massa- 


chusetts now desires to give these statements an 


even higher standing for accuracy, incidentally 
striking a telling blow at such practices as that 
of the mill mentioned above 

Heretofore, the auditor who has been chosen to 
add his certificate to the filed statement could be 
anyone whom the directors cared to pick. How 


frequently he was simply a tool in the hands of 
the directors is a guess scarcely worth the mak- 
ing. ‘There was nothing in the statute to require 
that he know anything whatever about accounts. 
He could be the watchman at the mil! gate, if the 
directors cared to pick one of that typ: The 
purpose now is to have the law so amended that 
the committee of directors, after making their 
selection, shall state in writing under oath that 
this person whom they have employed is experi- 
enced as an accountant and qualified to act as an 
auditor, in their judgment and belief 


Even more effective than this provision is likely 
to be a requirement that the Commissioner would 
impose upon the auditor himself. For years the 


auditor's certificates under oath has been merely 
to the effect that the statement of the financial 
condition of the mill that the directors have pre 
pared has been found by him to be “ack 
the books” of the corporation 

What an avenue of escape from any moral re- 
sponsibility on his part, or, at least, from the 
more exacting ideals of accountancy, this has pro 


‘ording to 


vided him. His own common sense might tell 
him that the books did not set forth the actual 
state of affairs. He might discover that the insid 
ers were deliberately making the corporation look 


than the 
man would have 
the fact that he 
statement 
itself had 
dulling the 
statement was 


more or less prosperous on its books 
facts would warrant \ sensitive 
some qualms of conscience ove! 
was to certify to the accuracy of the 
these directors had prepared, if the law 
not given him so good an excuse for 
cries of his that the 
misleading 

Indeed, this form of oath 
taking for years is more nor less 
than an invitation to ‘rget that 
their profession has a code of ethics, or that finan- 
cial statements should tell 
than the whole truth. 

So the Commissioner would require the 
hereafter to take oath that the 
sents the true condition of the 
the best of his professional 


conscience 
that auditors have 
nothing | 


accountants to t 


been 


} 
neither more nor [ess 


iuditor 
Statement repre- 
corporation “to 
knowledge and be- 


lief.” That single word “professional” put him 
on honor. No avenue of escape from responsi- 
bility or from the demands of his conscience is 
left. He must find the books either in accord 


1 


with his own cOmmon sense and general knowl- 


edge of the fitness of things, or he must withhold 
his oath 

The suggested law does not say that | shall 
become appraiser, expert manutacturer or ware- 
house man, it does expect of him that when he 
finds a mill undervaluing its stock or overvaluing 
it, he will refuse to certify to the statement unless 
these glaring misstatements are rectified 

I have described this proposed change law in 
Massachusetts as a blow at guesswork financing 
Mav I add a personal experience to show that 


ly for su *-hange 


the business community is rea¢ 
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what is going on at his plants. Of course, when 
the Hartiord banker heard from me the true 
he was completely freed from any uncer- 
tainty hat he should have made the inquiry, 
however, it first place, indicates that growing 
l 1 for cact information in mill statements, 
solicitude of the treasurer who came to 
is evidence that that demand is being 
gnized, even in advance of the time 

tatute will demand it 


iacts, 


IMPROVED METHODS IN THE HANDLING AND 
DYEING OF RAW COTTON, YARN AND 
PIECE GOODS 


BY LOUIS JOSEPH MATOS, Ph. D. 
Of the Technical Staff of the Cassella Color Company, 182 
Front St New York, N. Y 
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ar Massa- 
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ju 


you what hap- various kinds that led to the coloring of yarns be- 

fore weaving, and this gave rise to the art of skein 

ston from his mill dyeing, and as the skill of the dyer increased with 

and proof that time, so in a corresponding way the ambitions of 

auditor’s report, the textile designer increased, with the result that 
He hired that more pr itious patterns were developed. 

to probe his ac- As the art of spinning advanced, so in a measure 

every month; to the ability of producing colored threads from pre 
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lants monthly, ; o the widely extended practice of raw stock 

office; and so dyeing 

orporation is run Warp dyeing is comparatively a recent develop- 

ent of the cotton dyeing industry. In former 
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ture up to the boil for a given quantity of cotton, 
nd a saving in washing, as the washing 
is always done removal of the dyed 


cotton. 
lhe most serious problem of washing textiles is 
usually to be settled as soon as superintendents and 
dyers attention to it, and not leaving 
o those who only proceed along 


water tor 


: 1 
D¢ re tne 


some 


give 
he “washing” 


“a 


(THI j 
@@eo0 


FIG. 2. 


the lines of “guesswork.” It is perhaps not thor- 
oughly known, for a given weight of cotton con- 
taining a definite amount of impurities to be re- 
moved, that if we wash twice with a given quantity 
of water, we will reduce the amount of impurities 
more than if we wash only once with double the 
volume of water. Suppose we have 500 pounds of 


cotton, being dyed in 500 gallons of water, after 


WYOROCHLORIC 
ALD 


WITRITE OF 
Sooa 
SOLUTION 


FIG 3. 
the dyeing and running off the spent dye liquor, 
there would be held mechanically by the cotton 60 
f liquor, and which would contain 
one-seventh of the original amount of chemicals- 
«xcept the amount of the dyestuff—used in dyeing, 
and if this residual one-seventh impurity is further 
reduced by a further washing with 500 gallons of 
water, we have as a final residue one-seventh oi 
one-seventh or one-forty-ninth of the original sub 
| removed This residual 
one-forty is so small a quantity that for or 
dinary manufacturing purposes may be neglected 
The entire washing proposition is more import 
ant to a mill and should be given more serious 
thought and consideration than it usually receives 
Cotton skein yarn dyeing has not 
much beyond the ordinary open kettle method of 
dyeing, the skeins being manipulated by hand. but 


to 70 gallons 


stance tha hould be 


pre ygressed 
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it is safe to assert that rotary skein dyeing ma- 
chines will ultimately prevail, the packing system 
not likely to. prove universally applicable for such 
work on account of mechanical reasons that ap- 
pear to be extremely difficult to overcome, notably 
the tendency to form leads resulting in uneven 
shades. 


Warps, however, always a most interesting 


A CONTINUOUS DYEING MACHINE 


branch of cotton dyeing, is in the revolutionary or 
transition period, and with the great attention that 
has been given to it during the past few years, 
both in this country and abroad, leads me to be- 
lieve that the perfect dyeing machine for cotton 
in this form is not far distant. The idea of dyeing 
a heavily wound mass of cotton thread on a hol- 
low and perforated spool is old, but it has taken 


OEVELOPER 


APPARATUS FOR DIAZOTIZING AND DEVELOPING 


both time and courage to persist in developing the 
idea so that it might become technically practical 


there are several 


especially 


Today such machines on the 
market, constructed for this class of 
work, and the results obtained indicate that they 
are no longer experiments 

By dyeing cotton warps in such machines a very 
great saving is effected, not only in direct labor 
and handling of the warps in this condition, and 
which contributes to a very much better fabric. 
\s the warps are correctly wound on the dyeing 
spool at a uniform tension, and put through the 
slasher and wound on to the loom beam at the 
same tension, it cannot be otherwise but that the 
warps are practically perfect. 

On the other hand, however, the cost of such 
modern warp dyeing machines is so great that 
many mills defer buying them, preferring to con- 
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inue using the old Scotch tubs or long chain sys 
ems, and hoping that the unforeseen may not oc 
‘ur to impair the quality of the dyeing or cond 


mn of the warps 


The dyeing of cones and cops, a very favorite 
method of dyeing cotton in many European mills 
is not likely to become at all popular in American 
mills on account of the higher labor cost in han 


lling the cotton in this condition, and besides 


we 








entertain the idea that by handling the skein dyed 
cotton, as is customary in American mills at pres 
ent, we are able to obtain a more uniform run of 
cops than each lot of cops from a specially con- 
structed dyeing machine is liable to turn out. It 
is generally accidental when two succeeding lots 
of ips from the same cop dyeing machine | 
FIGs 40.8 
with t same dyestuffs, are of exactly am 
depth of shade. When standing kettle dyeing 


undertaken, the final conditions are even worse 
For cotton mills of small output, such dyeing ma 
chines are without doubt good, but time 
sidered, the output of dyeing is restricted, a1 
of proportion to the installations 
Cotton piece goods resolves itself to 
three broad methods: ontinuous ma 
chine dyeing, padding and, of 
each these appli 


very 


id out 
cost of the 
dyeing 
Jig dyeing, 
machine 
course, methods 
ble for only 
Jig dyeing is deservedly popular on 
the ease of control and regularity oi 
output, besides being easily 


yveing 


1 1 
iS directly 


dy 
ot 
a solid colors 
account ol 
quality of 


adaptable to nearly 


ill classes of cotton goods and groups of dy« 
stuffs. Dyeing with certain classes of colors, jigs 
must be constructed to cope with the new condi 
tions imposed by the chemical principles involved 


in the use of the newer dyes, and any attempt to 
make improvised makeshifts will only lead to dis 


appointments In this connection, it might. be 

well for us to bear in mind that the large color 
' ' cs : 

works have elaborate experimental dye rouses 
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PADDING MACHINI 
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ull benefi t tl xidizing t the Jigs 
’ ilso p ided with ire i heavy 
queeze ers ntroduce \ I ny I 
tances equire onsiderabl macy o1 € 
part of the dyestuff demonstrator t yvercome ob- 
jections on the part of the dye dual 11 
troductio1 f squeeze ers is W 
mly a matter of a short time Su 1 rollers 
id spreaders keep th h completely be 
neath the suriace of the dye liquor, is a matter of 
ommon note in tton piece dye houses using 





regularly immedial and many vat colors 

The continuous machine is not as common in 
this country as it sh | be. It is one apparatus 
that permits of a ge output. Ordinarily con- 
structed to admit of from tw three or five 
compartments, as shown in Fig. 2, each of which 
is provided with a pa of squeezing rollers, the 
upper one of each pair being generally coated with 
rubber. Immediately preceding each nip is gener- 
ally mounted a spreader to keep the cloth smooth 


mm 


} wrinkles 
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y great output and where 
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netration and levelness are ob 
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lerful development of the so-called vat color 
marked improvements have been noticed through 
out the entire field of handling and manipulation 
' cotton These changes have |! 
brought about by the peculiar characteristics of 
the various cl f colors that belong to the 
dyeing group and which differ so much from 
ther classes of heretofore used, that they 
stand in ac themselves 
The dye solutions of such colors are known to 
mists as “reduced” solutions, that is, the 
iff itself has subjected to the action of 
hemical reducing agents such as hydrosulphite 
of soda, and which, when in solution alters chem- 
llv the condition of the dye bath, imparting at 


goods een 


asses ot 


of dyes 
lass by 


dye- 


been 
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that other vat dyes do 
equally general interest. 


Hydron blue is the type of a group of dyes that 
possess the peculiar property of prolonged resist- 
ince to the action of hvpochlorite of soda, and 





consequently appear to be of particular intere 
the manufacture of cotton goods. The shades of 
blue produced by this dyestuff when dyed heavy 
ind full upon cotton, unlike time-honored indigo 
remain upon the cotton where the dyer puts them 





and do not bleed off or stain adj cent whites as 
is one of the characteristics of indig 

The group of dyes represented by the hydron 
may be dyed in all existing forms of nes, but 
it has been found an advantage t recommend 








FIG. 5. A JIGGER 
time to the dye liquor, a color entirely 
lifferent from that of the ultimate color of the 
ibric when dyed. Upon immersing cotton in such 
a reduced chemical solution for a short time, then 
squeezing, washing, and afterwards exposing to 
the air, the proper color is restored by the action 
‘ the oxygen of the air, which thus 


counteracts 


the “reducing” action of the hydrosulphite in the 

lve liquor. 
. The principal property possessed by the so- 
illed vat dyes is that they are much faster to the 
lust influence of wear, exposure and repeated 
uundering than other heretofore well-known dye- 
writer’s experience in the use of the vat 
-olors has been limited to the handling of cotton 

* 


ived with the so-called group of hydron dyes, and 
will be refered to for the purpose of illus- 


this particular type of colors, but in doing 





desire to create the impression 


< he does not 





PADDING 


MACHINE 





slight modifications where su t not 
interfere with the usual working t! 
Undér ordinary cor ons tating Av 





dyeing machines or 
in accordance with the | 
sitates no other requirements On the 
hand, skein dyeing appears to offer *hronic dis- 
idvantage of requiring the use of bent iron 
henez 








n order to keep the skeins well at] 
face of the dye bath. On the other hand arps 
in be dyed on the long chain system or in any 
suitable warp dyeing machine, on account the 
relatively small surface of the dye bath exposed to 
the atmosphere, or an indigo warp dyeing ma- 
chine may be modified for the same purt 
Beam dyeing machines, however, have served a 


very useful purpose in making it possible for 
hydron and other vat colors to be dyed satisfac- 
torily, and there is no doubt but that this s 


will be greatly extended 
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The particular in the dyeing 
of warps on beams, with vat colors, is that but a 
relatively volume of dye liquor is necessary 
and which is continually circulated in alternating 
directions through the beam, and with little or no 
exposure to the outside air. While the dye solu- 
tion remains in a reduced condition, no oxidation 
takes place, owing to absence of contact with the 
air, an periect dyeing consequently 
After irculation of tl 


; 1 
point to be noted 


small 


progresses. 

1e dye liquor and suff- 

the excess of liquor 

hen oxidation may take place advan- 
indeed it must, in order to fix the 
lop the ultimate shade. 


Cie elapsed and 


the writer that as dyeing machine 
idy the dyeing details of the processes 
apply the modern dyestuffs to cotton, 
difficulties now encountered in dye- 
vill be rapidly overcon 
Having briefly outlined the principle methods of 
dyeing cotton, it ly rem to direct attention 
to the fact that simplest progess is essen- 
tially a chemical operation, and to secure the re 
sults having the highest commercial value, it be- 
advantage be taken to 
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In former days, and not so many years ago, al- 
most any colored fabric, if prettily woven or 
printed, would find a ready sale, but at the pres- 
ent day—owing to broadly conducted campaigns 
of education—the ultimate buyer is the creator of 
the demands which must be met by the mill man, 
and in the last analysis, it devolves upon the dyer 
to keep abreast of modern color achievements and 
dye his goods to fully meet the conditions im- 


posed 


METHODS OF REDUCING THE FIRE HAZARDS 
OF COTTON CONVEYORS 

BY H. A 

er and Inspector Factory 


Companies, 3! Milk St 


BURNHAM 
Mutual Fire Insu 


Boston, Mass. 


Che writer had the pleasure of presenting at 
last New York meeting of the American 

Society of Mechanical Engineers a paper describ- 

ing the safeguards usually applied for the preven- 

tion and starting in connection 
cotton systems 


hires torm 


control of fires 


conveying 
50 to 75 per cent ot all 


from 
fires reported and the key to the prob- 


—» Vent in Room. 


—> Vent in Room. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING DEVELOPMENT OF SUCTION SYSTEM OF PNEUMATIC COTTON CONVEYOR 


command of the dyer those facilities 
points out as essential to 


place 
that 
good 

In the 
subject 
manufact 


found best 


science 


matter of dyes, it is rapidly becoming a 
prime consideration on the part of the 
employ those that have been 
requirements and 
day commercial de- 


urer to 


suited to meet the 


j . 
sed py ater 


lem of preventing them is the removal of foreign 
substances from the stock, it being well known 
that this large percentage of fires is caused by 
such substances as bits of metal, stone, or matches 
which find their way into the cotton and that the 
vigorous treatment the cotton receives in the 
pickers is sure to seek out such material with 
troublesome and perhaps dangerous results in the 
form of fires 
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None of this foreign materia no. Mmcuit | ] 


Q } re icu 1 ie genera I ] 
remove than matches, as they are too light in present form, howev: irnished meat © avoid 
weight to separate readily from the cotton by ug the objectionable blast tir and ttor 
ordinary means. In this matter more than in any the bin or room, and of operating th 
other, preventing the matches from entering the tem under suction instea rf nde Dp 
tock is the only true solution of the problem his advantage of operating und tion en 
: ‘ 


rely, however, was not at once ré mized, 
ny mill properties by providing the help with many systems were installed th tl tock | 
fety matches to the exclusion of all other kinds 


This has been actually accomplished in effect in _ tirels 
1 
i 








ng through the fan, discharging to t ‘ 
lhe particular point in these preparing process (See c, Fig. 9). or with ar ‘xi a 
vhich attention is directed is the mechanica beyond the condenser and know1 lust fan 
rrangement of the conveying apparatus used for (See d, Fig. 0.) 
nsierring cotton from the bale opening roon The final step to e pres ‘ 
the picker room By proper arrangement ol eliminate the blow far lt ‘ ust fas 
ts parts, this apparatus has proved | be an rge enough to produce the ; ; is 
xcellent means of removing near! i the nt making the 
r toreign mate rial from the cotto1 ere tem operate ent ‘ S. : 
cords of many instance n whi by t Fig. 9.) This c ; 
ervance of the simple precautio1 de b tiol systen 
les from fires occurring with grea 1 The condense ‘ 
yularit ve almost entire lisapy lrica 
nnection ! . 
PNEBUMATIC CONVEYOR Se ts 
s | diy nec¢ t describe t : 
: \ 
: ” I p< wn OOK 
pneum . 
S tm : a eae s; and w ; t yy 
say ) t r b nd t ; 
storen . pick , pe numbe be d 
g store eparat m t ent ¢ ( 
eee , =" In planning a new ng 
his ib I yi¢ ‘ tribut ¢ t 1 n 
t it tin ) 1 | llow o 5 ; 
damp cott I | t + oh "_ 1, 
g it throu eect meta - Remo | m S ‘ 
to the ; . , t : 1 1 be mad ) ‘ 
the D g limit gy t P ick 1 , 9 
the blow: ipplying t I | Nn! of : 
tton fed bv hat vever, fires b upward int ; i 
vere mon, and t bl l thet ‘ ke vert ' eed 
nse that the arrangemé¢ ( m table or apt eda 
ynsidered far t sky to S > he pipe abx ’ 
ply g 
i QO ) try ie1g] + i< tie 
In many kinds of work the action of the ait gs radius it ati, 
he cotton in transit was found to be beneficial | ition Fa | ted 
subsequent vorking of the cotton » much that no cotton will p ug sec af 
sO ndeed, that manutacturet! wh ha not extreme leneth this ! dition 7" 
first thought it worth while wished tft ise tl stalling tw parate ‘ 
blowing system station at which the conden t fir tem 
The causes of these fires were found to be t scharges to the inlet \ 
en substances in the stock, or the wedging Disposal of Air Vents \ ei pis, 
he ‘tton in the fan casing, due to the feeding system should not discharge into t ' nan 
masses which were too large to pass This condition is usually met 1 : 7 a 
through. In some cases this fault was aggravated ir direct to the dust room = 


by the too small clearance in the fan between the 


Location of Pipes Long pipes sl 
ylades and casing The number of fires with thi 


erally located outside of main ro eee 


! ms should 
rangement was considerably reduced in some not pass through important fir r floors 
ses by using blowers having bronze blade rouble from condensation inside tl i r 

[he introduction of the bale breake or opening pipe in cold weather which cOmet Ac 
rachine above mentioned to take thi place of the mav be avoided bv pro id 

irregular hand feed also contributed materia nlet, and in difficult ises bv ¢ g 

toward the elimination of fire from these ses eyor pip wher | 

(See b, Fig. 9.) 1 
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i d in addition t 
itable handholes io1 
breakage of 
or outside the 


frequently 
varieties 


I ) 


opening 
i eaker o1 
nitted and the cotton 
shaken out by hand 
stock should 
table under the 
pipe. Uniform 
1 without the 
the condense: 
in Opening 
yr ~where 


be fed, 


ng room 
pe connecti 
1 the branche 


nne 


for thi 
very sma 
lly handled 
the woo 
he mechan 
tton the bins 
the use 
Mechan 
manufa 
on account 
caught in the 
way into lots 
improperly installed, 
property, as the strong 
intensifies any fire in pipe or near its 
f ngement of such a system 
s obtained by placing the 
utlet both on the 
causing the stock 
having at its bot 
into the conveyor 
an injector-like 


de vice 15 


4 
nda 
id 


Another method adapted for longer dis- 


neces is to use a pair of flexible surfaced rolls 
rming the_upper part of an air-tight feed box 
At the delivery end, with either of the above 
arrangements, the pipe should terminate in a bin 
with tight walls with non-combustible surfax 
nd with vent through a screen piped to sucl 
int that no blast of free air can enter 
important room 
MECHANICAL CONVEYORS 
conveyors are oiten used between 
room and picker room bins, or ait 
ch cases these rooms are usuall 
ther. The practice of passing the 
yors through openings in the partitions 
tween adjoining bins has proved objectionable 
hre may enter several bins at the same time 
lo avoid this objection, the conveyor can be 
over the tops of the bins, discharging 
protected traps in the top. This arrange- 
requires considerable head room. Anot 
nent is to place the conveyor high up 
rear wall of the bin and discharge 
ll protected openings in the wall. 
be done where th are not 
back and where the co vey 
side 
the openings through which bins 
mechanical conveyors should be pro- 
ight-fitting, tin covered shutters inter- 
he switch of the conveyor so any 


‘ 
ypen only when its bin is being 


best of machinery and with 
far described, we cannot 
from the preparing roon 
such fires as may still oc 
made as small as possible. This € 
lesirable in mills which store temporari 
the room, considerable quantities 
ytton of various long staples, and is 
accomplished by making the bins 
in size and making the partition 
bins tight from floor to ceiling 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 
imited the number and extent of fires, 
promptly controlling those whicl 
hould be cared for. In addition to the 
sprinkler equipment, always needed a 
of the cotton working rooms, sprinkler 
placed in the bins, in the condensers, 
traveling aprons, inside and under picker 
close over the cotton in the hoppers 
the automatic feeders 


} 
i 
a 
s 


AIRING EFFECTS IN PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 


Reference has been made to beneficial effects 
roduced on cotton by its passage through the 

yor pipe. The nature of this effect is prob- 

ably akin to that produced by the so-called aging, 
r airing process, as practiced extensively in Eng- 

nd, and to a less extent in this country. In that 

process the cotton is allowed to lie for several 
days in its opened state in large rooms provided 
ior this purpose. In case of a large mill this may 
require exposing to air of 75 to 150 bales at a 
time, so whenever a fire occurs from any cause in 
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Systematic supervision must result In progr xpensive, and it | ‘ ‘ 
ndividual initiative being preserved by encourag reful to use t estuffs. wh 
net m the executi ea We cannot é west p iff 
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try and mechan involved in these operations, 
efficiency | economy of the dyehouse should 


ellent 


ECONOMY IN HANDLING MATERIAL IN 
COTTON MILLS 


Y WILLIAM I HUNT, M. |! 
15 Broadway, Nev 


} . 
the age 1s conser 


economy in the use of th 
he country, but also by econ 
in the industrial world 
lling material is most im} 
in the manufacture of 
materials are buiky 
the many transfers 
receipt, storage 
1s owe 


lumber, 


. _ 


WILLIAM F. HUNT 


irea that must bs 
long, and the 
floor level 

that have 


important 
ard and buil 
experience has been the handling of ma 
and the entire subject matter of this paper 
ontined to that subject I place before you 
some considerations and methods that have been 
helpful | 


be 


and useful to me, believing that they wil 


It must alway remembered that devices fo 
noving raw material or stock in process must be 
subservient to the general organization and any 


method employed must be considered as an aux 
liary theret 


Unnecessarily high co 


of handling are 
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the aggregate 
securing the savings that 
many relatively 

handling of the material 


quently due to not 

amount of, and in not 
made 
economies possible in the 
in the numerous transfers that make up to the 
total cost. The analysis of any problem is but the 
application of fundamental principles to any situa 
tion whether in a small mill or in a group of 


extensive mill buildings 


recognizing 


can be from, the small 


BIECT OF THE PAPER 


The object of this paper is to call attention to 
the possible savings in the handling of material 
to the commercial apparatus available to secure 


them, and briefly to indicate a simple method oi 
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ary and yreseen or dis- 


the details cannot be 
‘ ; ; 


1 


ussed in a paper of this kind 
WHERE CAN EXPENSES REDUCED? 
Usually wherever more than man is em- 
ployed in the transfet material trom one point 
another, and wherever tl physical effort 1s 


than one man can periorm. Conservation 
effort 


greater 


here means reduction of the human phy 


doing the work with a cheap power and utiliz- 
ing the man’s intelligence to direct the application 
f this power to his full supervising ability 

Where the above conditions exist and commer 


ial apparatus is available to do the work it just 


fies further study. It may 


pay to install apparat 





THE UNIVERSAL TWO WHEEL TRUCK, 


THE STORAGE BATTERY ELECTRIC TRUCK: 


AND VARIOUS FORMS OF HAND TRUCKS IN DAILY USE 


examination that will help the manager in detet 
mining 

1. Where he can save 

2. How much 
points 

3. What 

4. Will these changes pay, and are they in lin 
with future development of the plant 

5. What « | 


plish the results in any particular case 


in handling 
he can reduce the labor costs at 
these 


investment will be remunerative 


immercial apparatus is best to accon 


rules for work 


[t requires an intimate knowledg 


Phere can be no hard and fast 
of this kind 
of apparatus available, a careful collecting of the 
facts of operation, and the exercise of good judg 
ment and creative imagination to see the arrange 
ment of apparatus that will effect the desired re 
sults. and at the same time, fit in with the existing 
conditions of operation 

The writer herein outlines a method that he 
has found helpful in marshalling the facts for h 
mditions wi 


decision and reconmendation ( 


1 it may not, depending on (a) constant 
ter nittent work: (b) th haracter of the oper 
HOW MUCH CAN } SAVI 


If the conditions described in the previous pat 


graph can be improved by the uss commer 
apparatus, we can determine how much labor w 
be required by the proposed method, and _ th 


probable labor saving effected 





Assuming we have planned a good work 
rrangement commercial machinery to do 
work, we can readily estimate thi ost of tl 
necessary apparatus 

This will, of course, depend on the plans sug 
gested and the needs of the situation, and can 


ve no definite discussion here 


WHAT INVESTMENT IS JUSTIFIABLI TO EFFEC 
THE SAVING? 


investigation t —s § the 
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ables The 
method are 
ultimate d 


[hese eight items comprise the necessary 
charges that must be considered and each of them 
can be appreximately determined by one familiar 
with the apparatus selected and the operating 
conditions, While in any particular case any of 

work to be per- them may vary, the total can be determined with 
} temporary character approximate accuracy. 
infrequently done, tl imount fluctuating widely, We now have the elements of a test formulae 
- it may be a regular daily operation year in and which determine the amount of profitable invest 
ir out [his item vari Irom 0 to 100 per cent ment: 


of a temporary nature no saving can be made Let S = the yearly saving in labor in dollars 
if jail need for the future. the whole and Z = the investment in dollars justified by 


| labor by the plan suggested these considerations, then 


value exists somewhere [S (X per cent.) "]+ (A +B+C+D 
nes E + H) per |}=Z 


I; 
, 
4 
H 


EKHEAD TROLLEY FITIED WITH GRAB BUCKET LOADING A LARGE POWER TRUCI 


\ssume as a test case, four men are employe 


day in and day out in moving coal, lumber, cot 
ton, or any other material from one point t 
another. And assume that a commercial 


a eee donne re anne 


appa 
(electric truck, narrow gauge railroad, are 
veyor, etc.) will do all the work of t 
with one operator 

The foregoing paragraph and those following 
are not intended to represent any typical instance 
is to conditions of operation or values selected 


Cl 


1 
I 


lese four men 


. 


e 
for the variables, but merely to make clear to the 
eye the method employed. 

Assume we pay the men $2.00 per day each 
three hundred days per year: 

Labor reduced $1,800.00 per year 

Assume X = 8o per cent. Plant operated 
hift, the men employed 80 per cent. of the ye 
A = 6 per cent. Interest on investment 
B = 6 per cent Upkeep 
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= 15 per cent. Depreciation 
D = 10 per cent. Anticipating more econom- 
ical machinery for same purpose in the future 
E = 3 per cent. Extension to service. 
H = 3 per cent. Additional supervision re- 
quired. 
F = $400.00 cost of power, etc., per year 


[$1,800.00 X 80 per cent.] — F + (6+ 67+ 15 + 
10 + 3 + 3) per cent. = Z. 


($1,440.00 — $400.00 = $1,040.00) 
$2,420.00 = Z. 


> 43 per cent. = 


B = 6 per cent. for repairs and upkeep 

E = 3 per cent. for minor extensions and equip- 
ment 

H = 3 per cent. additional superintendence 

F = $400.00 cost of power, etc 


and that in four years, it creates in addition to the 
above a reserve equal to the whole original in- 
vestment for a renewal of the apparatus, or the 
purchase of a new device that is more economical 
in use. 





SPECIAL TRUCKS FOR HANDLING BOXES AND PACKAGES 


WILL THIS CHANGE PAY? 

Our investigation indicates that an apparatus 
costing less than $2,420.00 can be installed that 
will be kept in good condition—earn interest on 
investment and provide reserves for depreciation, 
obsoleteness, etc., and show a saving. If the ap- 
paratus (assume an electrical storage battery in 
dustrial truck) will cost to install I = $1,750.00- 
the expense charge will be 


I(A+B+C+D+E+ B) percent. + F o1 


$1,750.00 X 43 per cent. = $752.00. 
$752.00 + power (F $400.00) = $1,152.00. 
* Labor saving = S $1,800.00 — $1,152.00 = 
$648.00. 


An actual saving of $648.00 per year—a return 
of 36 per cent. on the investment—over and 
above all interest upkeep, deterioration 
and obsoleteness 
It follows from the relation of the equation that 
vides yearly: 


charges, 


A = 6 per cent. interest on the investment 





The writer finds the above method a simple, 
workable one that tells with reasonable accuracy 
the savings by the methods proposed, the risk of 


the investment and the provisions made for the 
future, and enables him to see the situation with 
nereased clearness. 


In other words, it is comparatively easy to 


decide whether or not to proceed with any plan— 

the following facts are cleat 

lhe total cost of the investment required, when 

earns a fixed interest on the investment, pro- 
vides— 

A fixed amount for upkeep 

\ fixed amount for extensions 
for the power used, and creates a fund th will 
write off the whole investment in too + (C + D) 
years, and provides a probable saving over and 
above the foregoing of a definite percentag n 
the original investment 

To the writer’s mind the method described does 
make clear the above facts and is therefor use- 
ful tool 
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CAN THE MONEY POR THE PROPOSED CHANGES BE y many ingenious modifications to the latest 
USED TO BETTER VANTAGE ELSEWHERE? ff eleetric storage battery industrial truck 
Having nin probable saving as out ‘ig. 3 shows a group headed by the oldest form 

lined above juest can be considered in ot two-wheel truck in use and the latest develop- 

vhere the particular needs of the plant ar nent, the storage battery electric truck, and be- 

hind them various forms of hand trucks that are 

in daily use. It illustrates very well the develop- 
ment of trucks used inside mill buildings. 

\n interesting comparison of the primitive hand 

THE COMMERCIAL APPARATUS AVAILABLE TO truck and one of the successful electric trucks is 

IMPROVE TH! ON¢ IN HANDLING cle 


known and th nly by the manage: The plan 
proposed must | ubservient to the general or 
ganization. It d not permit of discussion here 


wn in Fig. 3 

‘le I have arious forms of hand trucks that are in daily 
these same use, each having its particular field of economic 
] are shown in Figs. 3, 8 and to 


Pate Wer 


St COB NCEE I BIR ne ie 


. 
/ 


eee ene a 


POWER TRUCKS OF VARIOUS DESIGNS 


ivailable, some Overhead trolleys of various types from th 
it to the elec- 


wing paragraphs simple hand operated trolley and 
the best layout and as_ trically operated grab bucket trolley are available 
litable can only be made for service in their respective fields and useful- 
ar with the various appa ness 
effectiveness and suitabil (here are several tiering machines in the market 
for stacking merchandise that can be utilized in 
of apparatus manufac- specific work where the storage area is not great 
advantages of its own enough to necessitate the constant movement 
‘onomical application de- the device from room to room. 
for any given con Narrow gauge railways with cars operated by 
for the exercise of hand or electric storage battery locomotives are 
and important. The particularly useful when the loads are heavy and 
plant, the type o the line of motion is well defined between a few 
product which is most terminal points 
when first cost, area The suction and blast systems of conveying 
ing charges are con cotton with their careful fire protection are well 
ireful consideration known 
material, supplies and stock fhe various forms of slat and belt conveyors 
pes of hand trucks are used are used for handling cotton, and similar devices 
inal two-wheel hand truck are used in other industries for handling pack 
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boxes, ete 

Vertical elevators arranged to carry the hand 
and electric trucks are commonly used, and there 
are on the market many forms of vertical and in- 
clined elevators for automatically lifting and low- 
kinds. 


ages, 


ering packages of all 

The spiral chutes for lowering and the roller 
conveyors for translating at a slight downward 
incline may have their application to certain spe- 
cific cases. 

In the mill yard transportation the hand truck, 
horse vehicle and various forms of gasoline and 
storage battery electric truck, have each their 
economic place, as well as the narrow gauge rail- 
way and the standard 4 feet 8 1/2 inches gauge 
railway with its cars and locomotives 


COTTON TYPE STANDARDS 
BY EDWARD K. CONE, 
New York Cotton Exchange, New York City 


Standards 
Congress 


President 


Until the United States Government 
of cotton were established by Act of 
and were promulgated in 1909, there had been no 
generally recognized standards of cotton in the 
United States other than those established at a 
convention of American Cotton Exchanges held 
at Augusta in 1874. At that meeting where some 
eighteen associations were represented; what was 
then known as Standard American Classification, 
but which has since come to be best known as the 


New York Cotton Exchange Standards, were 
established. Gradually the various exchanges 
commenced to depart from the standards then 


made, excepting the New York Exchange, which 
has steadfastly adhered to them until this year. 
In June, 1913, there was an International Con- 
vention of Cotton Exchanges at Liverpool. There 
were at this meeting, in addition to the eighteen 
members of the Liverpool Committee, delegations 
from the Bremen and Havre Cotton Exchanges, 
the Manchester Cotton Association, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Master Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers and delegates from twenty Ameri- 
can Cotton Exchanges and Associations. This 
meeting, therefore, may be fairly said to have 
represented fully the cotton buyers of Europe and 
the cotton merchants of the United States. The 
unanimous sentiment of the meeting was that an 
International Standard of cotton a necessity 
and that this necessity was perhaps best met by 
adopting the Liverpool Standards with certain 
changes in the lower grades \ further meeting 
of American Exchanges was held at Washington 
later in the year and representations were made 
to the Secretary of Agriculture that the trade 
represented there in convention would prefer the 
newly established International Standards to the 
United States Standards as adopted in 1909 
The advantage of a standard known and 
generally throughout the world is of course self 
evident and the New York Cotton Exchange has 
since the convention of 1913 used its best en- 
deavors to have the new International Standards 
adopted. Failing in this effort, it has now for- 


was 


used 


mally adopted the United States Standards as ex- 
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isting and all contracts maturing on and after 
April 1, 1915, will be based on them. It is impos- 
sible, of course, to provide for their use on exist- 
ing contracts, as the value of contracts 
would be thereby affected. There is, however, a 
strong element in the Exchange favoring the in- 
stitution of a second that would permit 
of putting into earlier use a contract that would 
not only have the United States Standards as their 
basis, but also the other changes recently made in 
the rules of the Exchange, such as monthly revi- 
sions based on commercial differences and twenty- 
five pounds of tare instead of twenty-eight pounds 
The probabilities are that such a contract will be 
devised and shortly offered to the members for 
their consideration. 

The adoption by New York of the United 
States Standards leaves therefor for our present 
consideration only this standard and the “Inter- 
national.” A comparison of the two seems to 
find them very close, on the grades of Middling 
or above, the divergence becoming quite apparent 
on Strict Low Middling and Low Middling, where 
the proposed “International” is slightly higher as 
regards leaf and trash, but inferior as to color 
and uniformity. The Good Ordinary boxes of 
each standard are very nearly on a par as far as 
leaf is concerned, but entirely different as to char- 
acter and color. In making the United States 
Standards, the aim has been to make each type 
in a box exactly like the others and to make each 
grade a precise from the grade above or 
below, but all of uniform color. This has resulted 
in the lowest grades, of standards that do not 
seem to conform to commercial usages where the 
lower grades, especially Good Ordinary, should 
by trade custom be entitled to carry slight addi- 
tional color, especially cotton of a bluish or gray- 
ish cast. This bluish or grayish cotton is likely 
to occur almost anywhere in the belt, but it is 
most frequently found in Atlantic States upland. 
This character of cotton sells generally as white 
cotton, and that its spinning qualities are such as 
to warrant it regarded seems to be 
proved by recent spinning tests made by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The idea of making spinning tests of cotton for 
the purpose of ascertaining comparative values 
of the various grades was perhaps original with 
the late George W. Neville, who as far back as 


1910 obtained such a test through the courtesy of 


these 


ontract 


step 


being so 


the Clemson Textile School, with the lowing 
result for waste per cent 
Good Middling De ace ah cladatas ).03 
Middling , i sd 13.68 
Low Middling ....... Saawe 18.64 
Good Ordinary . hiatal sg 
The Department of Agriculture became inter- 


ested in the subject and has been making an in- 
vestigation, recently publishing the results. These 
are the only data on the matter of which I have 
iny knowledge. 

It must be remembered that the Government 
tests are made with a certain number of pounds 
of cotton, whereas the Clemson School tests were 
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made from complete bales. There should there- 
fore be deducted 5.5 per cent. to compensate for 
tare. In addition an allowance is to be made for 
the fact that the Clemson School used cotton of 
New York Cotton Exchange standards, whereas 
the Department’s tests are made from cotton of 
United States Government standards. These 
tests have not been extensive enough to be con- 
clusive, but as they stand they show a curious dif- 
ference, as far as waste is concerned, in Upland 
cotton on the higher grades, but a still more pro- 
nounced difference in favor of Western cotton on 
the lower grades. I would also point out to you 
the remarkable and unexplainable gain in break- 
ing strength on the lowest grades of Upland cot- 
ton yarns when bleached. 

It will readily, therefore, be seen why the exclu- 
is now excluded by the 
seems to be not justi 


sion of this cotton, as it 
United States Standards, 


The Boston Textile 


The fourth exhibition of textile machinery, 
held under the auspices of the Textile Ex- 
hibitors Association in Boston from April 
27th to May 2nd, surpassed the expectations 
even of those who had the highest hopes of 
what it would be. When the plans were first 
announced, showing that the entire Me- 
chanics Building had been engaged, there 
was some doubt as to whether such am- 
bitious plans could be successfully carried 
out, but the enthusiasm of the management 
with the cooperation of all the members of 
the about the largest 
and most display of this 
nature ever held anywhere in the world. 
Former exhibitors were represented almost 
without exception, in most cases taking 
larger spaces, showing that previous experi- 
ence had been satisfactory, and many late 
applications for space had to be turned down. 

These exhibitions have become a regular 


association brought 
comprehensive 


feature of the trade, affording as they do a 
convenient means of becoming acquainted 
with the recent machinery and process de- 
velopments by actual inspection in operation 
in a few hours which could not be done 
otherwise. 

The large attendance of the leading men 
of the industry showed the importance which 
the Textile Show has now assumed. Manu- 
facturers, agents, superintendents and over- 
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fied, and the reason why the general approval of 
this standard has been so long withheld, and espe- 
cially why. New York, which so largely draws its 
cotton from the Atlantic States, has felt that an 
injustice has been done in outlawing this cotton. 

There is now pending in Congress a bill that if 
passed will permit the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make changes in standards and to establish grades 
of tinges and stains. I hope and believe that if 
this authority is given him, and that if, further, 
there were to be authorized standards of “Blues” 
to take care of cottons so prevalent in the At- 
lantic States, we shall have at last a standard that 
will in the white grades approach more nearly the 
proposed “International,” and will prove, when 
supplemented by standards for color, more satis- 
factory generally than any standard that has here- 
tofore been established. 

(Continued on Page 186) 


Machinery Exhibition 


seers came from all parts of the country. 
The South was well represented. The 
American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion changed the date of its meeting so as to 
make it more convenient for those in at- 
tendance at the convention in New York to 
come on to Boston and most of them 
availed themselves of the opportunity. 
Some mill superintendents and overseers 
who had never been North before embraced 
this chance to visit Boston. The Middle and 
Western States sent their representatives 
and a large delegation was present from 
Canada. New England of course was well 
represented by hundreds of visitors from the 
mill cities and towns. Some manufacturers 
from the South as well as the North sent 
their superintendents at the company’s ex- 
pense. 

The outside public showed more general 
interest than at any previous exhibition and 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday the after- 
noon and evening attendance was so large 
as to crowd the ample aisle space. The 
convention days, Wednesday and Thursday, 
naturally brought out the largest number of 
prominent mill men. 

While the exhibits of cotton manufactur- 
ing machinery predominated, there were a 
umber of exhibits of woolen machinery and 
several of knitting machinery and the ex- 
hibitors of these classes expressed them- 
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selves as well satisfied with the results of 
the exhibition and the number of customers 
who were in attendance. Many of the differ- 
ent exhibits displayed signs “sold” at the end 
of the week and a good many machines were 
shipped direct from the hall to their new 
owners. 

The extent and completeness of the expo- 


sition, the smooth running of every feature 


oma, © 
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The Board of Officers of the Textile Ex- 
Bishop, Universal Winding Co., President; 
Kk. F. Hathaway, American Warp Drawing 
Machine Co., Vice-President; Chester I. 
Campbell, Treasurer and Secretary; C. A. 
Chase, General Electric Co.; L. W. Camp- 
bell, Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.: G. 
P. Erhard, Stafford Co.; Charles F. Hutch- 
ins, Crompton & Knowles Loom Works: E. 


General View in one of the Exhibition Halls 


and the attractive decoration of the hall re- 
hibitors Association is as follows: F. H. 
flect the highest degree of credit upon the 
management, particularly upon Chester I. 
Campbell, to whose skilled direction much of 
the success is due. He has been ably sup- 
ported by the Board of Directors of the 
Textile Exhibitors Association, who have 
received many congratulations upon the way 
in which their early plans of ten years ago 
have been successfully developed and year 
by year finally culminated in this wonderful 
show. 


H. Rooney, Whitin Machine Works; L. E. 
Tracy, Louis E. Tracy Co. 

The extent of the exhibit and the numer- 
ous different displays of interesting machin- 
ery makes it impossible in the limited space 
available to do more than give a brief de- 
scription of the important features of each 
display. The pictures give a good idea, al- 
though many of them cannot do justice to 
the exhibits themselves, as the photograph- 
ers were not always able to get the right 
light or the right position from which to get 


the best view. 
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The exhibit of the Draper Co., Hopedale, 
Mass., surpassed the record of previous 
high standards set by this company at other 


exhibitions. It occupied over 2,000 square 


feet of floor space in approximately the same 
location as they have used before in the 
center of the East Hall. The picture shown 
does not do it justice because the photog- 
rapher could not find a position which would 
take it all in, but a general idea may be had 
of its impressive size, attractive arrangement 
and completeness of display. The looms and 
other machines were grouped around the 
outside of the space near the rail so that they 
could be easily inspected by those in the 
aisles while those who desired a closer view 
had ample space inside and around the dif- 
ferent machines. The center of the space 
was fitted up as an office and reception room 
where one or more of the following gentle- 
inen were usually to be found: F. J. 
Dutcher, president, W. I. Stimpson, agent; 
C. E. Nutting, general superintendent; W. S. 
Pepperell; P. C. Wentworth; J. D. Cloud- 
man, Southern agent; F. E. Forster and 
William Haynes of the Southern office 
were also present. The machinery ex- 
hibit included eight Northrop looms, a 
twister, one spooler, two beam _ warpers, 
one warper with balling machine, one 
single thread yarn testing machine, and 
samples of various smaller articles. The 
looms were as follows: One M Model, 40 
inch loom, for making fine goods, using 
€ 3/4 inch filling battery with cop filling. 
One E Model, 36 inch loom, with filling bat- 
tery for 8 3/4 inch bobbin with extra large 
diameter; high roll take up, Roper let off. 
single filling fork; single thread warp stop 
motion, Lacey overhead harness motion ar- 
ranged for four shade work. One P Model 
loom for 36 inch goods with filling battery 
for 8 3/4 inch bobbins, extra large diam- 
eter; high roll take up; chain friction let off; 
single filling fork; feeler; single thread warp 
stop motion; overhead spring harness 
motion arranged for four shade weaving. 
One K Model loom for 36 inch goods with 
7 3/8 inch filling battery using cop filling. It 
has high roll take up with Nutting improve- 
ment chain friction let off; Durkin Pre- 


venter; single filling fork, feeler single 
thread warp stop motion; 20-harness Cromp- 
ton & Knowles dobby or Stafford pattern. 
One 90 inch L Model loom with battery 
for 8 inch bobbins, high roll take up, com- 
pound let off, single filling fork, single 
thread warp stop motion, roll and shaft har- 
ness motion, Dutcher temples with 4 1/4 
inch rolls. One 36 inch H Model loom for 
corduroy weave, special selvage temple. 
One 40 inch E. Model loom, with filling bat- 
tery for eight inch bobbins, roll and shaft 
harness motion for two shade weave. One 
30 inch E Model loom with battery for 8 
inch bobbins, steel harness warp stop 
motion, high roll take up, Roper let off, 
single filling fork with special feeler, using 
Straw’s patent shuttle and feeler devices, 
steel harness warp stop motion, roll and 
shaft overhead work. All the looms were 
driven by General Electric independent 
motors. 

They also showed a twister, with tap¢ 
driven spindles using Rhoades patent com- 
pensating device, one side of machine ar- 
ranged for wet twisting, the other side for 
dry twisting with Rhoades patent novelty 
yarn equipment. One L Model spooler with 
tape driven spindles with Rhoades patent 
compensating device for the spindle tapes; 
bobbin holders partly for standard friction 
and part with center draw for fine yarn; 
thread guides of the improved Northrop; the 
MacColl and the Lawrence patterns; a warp- 
er and balling machine with lease comb and 
leasing motion; a warper for very fine yarns 
with cone motion; ball bearings on the rolls, 
ind construction throughout to give the best 
results with fine yarns; a warper for coarse 
yarns with cone motion and beam doffing 
device; back reed and front comb; warper 
clock; beam with 32 inch head and g inch 
barrel. This warper is recommended for 
coarse work where it is important to obtain 
the greatest possible length of yarn on a 
beam consistent with handling the beam in 
various machines. The attendant at the ex- 
hibition was prepared to test samples of yarn 
on the Moscrop patent single thread yarn 
testing machine shown for testing various 
numbers of yarn from 15s to gs. 
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Among smaller devices the exhibit in- 
cluded samples of the Morrill slasher comb, 
the Rhoades patent double dent slasher 
comb; various spinning and twister rings; 
spindles with and without centrifugal clutch; 
also Draper spindles with the Rabbeth spring 
cushion bearing; samples of the several 
spooler thread guides; Duckworth patent 


traveler boxes; Northrop loom shuttles and 


MACHINERY 
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ard machines are exhibited with various im- 
provements and special attachments, and in 
addition to these there are special machines 
which have never before been shown. Two 
of these machines mark a departure from 
the “Universal,” or “Precision” wind, but 
1etain the special characteristics of uni- 
formity in operation of machines combined 
with scientific handling of the material. The 





The Draper Company 


bobbins of several standard commercial pat- 
terns; also cop spindles for Northrop looms, 
etc. It was well planned and with ample 
space for comfortable inspection of the many 


attractive features. 


The Universal Winding 
South St., Boston, Mass., 
section in the large exhibition hall in order 


Company, 95 
secured an entire 


tc make a showing of its machines in their 
varied application to all classes of textiles 
and for a wide variety of purposes and had 
on exhibition thirteen distinct types of ma- 
chines in operation. Several of their stand- 


new “Progressive” machine designed for 
doubling fine yarn for twisting is a radical 
leparture from established lines. In the 


‘Progressive’ machine the speed is 


uniform, being controlled by frictional con- 


yarn 


tact of the roll which imparts rotation to 


the package and in this respect is similar 


in principle to winding machines of the 
friction type. Here, however, the simi- 


larity ends as, by means of special mech- 
anism, the speed of the thread guide is 
gradually retarded as the package increases 
in diameter, building a compact and uniform 








| 
| 
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package similar to the “Universal,” and con- 
taining approximately the same quantity of 
yarn for a given size of package. By the use 
of the Universal tension devices the yarns 
are laid under perfect tension control, insur- 
ing perfect alignment and delivery to the 
twister spindle. A gradual reduction in the 
speed of the yarn guide prevents the slipping 
and rolling of the yarn at the end of the 


4 


cotton yarn, winding according to the “Uni- 
versal” method of cross winding, the guide 
being speeded much higher than the wire 
guide. The result of this is that the yarn is 
wound over and under the coils of wire, and 
uot only holds them in position, making a 
perfect self-supporting magnet coil, but also 
adds to the insulation of the coil by the in- 
terposition of the fine yarn. The machine 


The Universal Winding Company 


traverse. (hese elements in combination 
enable the machine to be run at a much 
higher speed. It attracted much favorable 
attention as being a radical departure from 
previous methods of doubling yarn, which 
from tests made of its product should prove 
a step forward. Another new machine is 
for the winding of magnet coils. This is a 
combination of the ordinary spool or con- 
centric coil winding with the “Universal” 
method. In this machine two guides are em- 
ploved, one which conveys the wire to the 
spindle to deposit it in close concentric coils 
of wire; the other guide on the reverse side 


of the spindle carrving multiples of very fine 


on exhibition has already been sold, and 
many orders have been taken for additional 
machines. The company also has on hand a 
large order for these machines for export to 
the Continent of Europe. Other machines 
attracting much attention for their novelty 
and utility were the No. 8 machine, winding 
eleven ends of cotton yarn in multiple form 
to be used on twisting machines for yarn for 
the construction of automobile tire fabric. 
\ recent adaptation of the No. 10 silk quill- 
ing machine for ribbon quills with mechan- 
ism for tapering the ends of the quills in 
winding was shown in operation, as was also 
a new grouping of the No. 50 cone winder 
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into what is called a “double-gang form” of 
twelve spindles in place of six. Three gangs 
of the No. 90 machine were shown adapted 
for various purposes, one of these being 
operated continuously on fine spun silk 
wound in cop form for use in loom shuttles; 
another adapted to the winding of artificial 
silk on large bobbins for use by the knit 


goods industry. The exhibition as a whole 
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near the of the hall which 
showed by its general arrangement that a 
well prepared plan had been successfully car- 
ried out. There was plenty of room around 
the looms for the interested mill men to go 
inside the rail near the machines 
without crowding. The looms were all au- 
tomatic magazine and kept working away 
without attention 


space center 


and get 


except as visitors were 





The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


was extremely creditable and showed that the 
Universal Winding Company is approaching 
the goal which it set for itself in adopting the 
name of “Universal’’, as it now has a range 
of machines adapted to practically all the re- 
quirements for winding in the textile indus- 
try, and which are being distributed through- 
out the world wherever textile machinery is 
operated by power. The officers of the com- 
pany with a large staff of assistants from the 
mechanical department and branch offices 
were in attendance. 


The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., occupied a very large 


shown the particular features designed to be 
brought out. There was plenty of room for 
the visitors to rest and the general atmos- 
phere of comfort as well as the interest of 
the looms exhibited made this a very attrac- 
tive space. Of their automatic gingham 
loom the showed two types this 
vear, a two-color and a six-color. 


company 
There are 
thousands of these looms in successful oper- 
ation, and they are built in two, four and six- 
color capacity. Their terry towel loom was 
equipped with a four-color magazine, three 
cells of which are used for the ground or 
body of the towel, thus allowing for a large 
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number of reserve bobbins, and the fourth 
cell for the border. A cotton blanket loom 
was shown running with three colors, with a 
Jacquard controlling the pattern, weaving a 
figured blanket, and presenting a practical 
illustration of the wide range of work for 
which the automatic loom is adapted. The 
duck loom differed from the others exhibited 


in that the shuttle is automatically changed, 
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charge and he and his staff received many 
congratulations. Besides Mr. Hutchins we 
noted Messrs. T. T. Booth, Gay Thayer, 
F. W. Howe, C. R. Howe, Benj. McGinnis, 
as well as Sidney Alexander and Edwin 
Garsed from the Southern office. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Newton Upper Falls, 
Biddeford and Lowell, occupied a large and 
finely located space near the entrance, using 





The Saco-Lowell Shops 


instead of the bobbins, upon the near ex- 
ind this change is 
made without loss of production, as no picks 


1 


haustion oi the filling, < 


are lost in making the transfer. A 2 by 1 
box, 25 harness, intermediate worsted loom 
was equipped with the well-known Draper 
magazine. The warp and filling used in this 
loom were furnished by S. Slater & Sons, 
Inc., of Webster, Mass. A 4 by I box, 20 
harness, heavy worsted loom, having a ver- 
tical magazine to hold four colors, was 
shown producing high grade suiting, warp 
and filling for which were furnished by the 
W. E. Tillotson Manufacturing Co., of Pitts- 
field, Mass. C. F. Hutchins was in personal 


several times the space of the last exhibition. 
hey showed a line of up-to-date machiner\ 
consisting of 40 inch card with apron deliv- 
ery, a lap winder, a drawing frame, and a 
new model spooler, 40 spindle; a 140 spindle 
spinning frame, and their latest improved 
heavy twister for tire ducks and similar 
heavy fabrics, and a 16 spindle camless 
winder. The exhibit was a most popular one 
and always surrounded by mill men who 
were investigating the new models and re- 
cent improvements, some of which were 
shown here for the first time. Among those 
of their organization present at different 
times were R. P. Snelling, treasurer; J. C. 
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Howe, vice-president; F. J. 
Messrs. Wakefield, 


Broadfoot, and James Strang. 


The exhibit of the Mason Machine Works 


Lord, 


Blake, 


of Taunton, Mass., occupied a large space. 
All of their machinery was operated by elec 
tric motors and as nearly like cotton mill 


conditions as possible. A new model revol\ 
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Hale, agent, and 
Haven, 
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varn, operated by a varying speed motor de- 


‘igned by the General Electric Company, 
with a view of improving the spinning condi- 
build of the 


Starting at a moderate spindle speed this 


tions throughout the bobbin. 


motor will gradually increase the speed of 
the frame throughout the entire doff. In 


this way, while the spinning is being done on 





The Mason Machine Works 


ing flat card was shown, which, while it will 
contain no radical departure from their well- 
known older type of card, embodies certain 
improvements. The new card has been low- 
ered, making it easier of access and opera- 
tion. A grinding method, based on 
well tried principles has been adopted and a 
front apron designed to simplify the mech- 
anism and reduce the amount of cleaning 
and attention from the operator. The 
drawing frame exhibited was the standard 
A new back plate 
which makes the frame 
easily attended by, young persons of low 
stature. Two spinning frames were ex- 
hibited, a warp frame, spinning 40s warp 


new 


Mason drawing frame. 


has been made 


the small diameter of the bobbin when the 
tension of the yarn by reason of the radial 
pull of the traveler is at its greatest, the 
frame is driven at minimum speed, gradu- 
ally increasing speed as the bobbin fills with 
yarn and the pull of the traveler becomes 
more parallel to the ring with the conse- 
quent better spinning conditions until the 
maximum speed is obtained. In addition to 
the graduaily increasing speed from empty 
to full bobbin a second speed regulation 
operated by the controlling 
mechanism increases the speed as the ring 


same speed 


rail rises and decreases its speed as the ring 


rail descends, thus compensating for the 


creater tension on the varn at the bottom 
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rail position and taking advantage of the 
lesser tension on the yarn at the top rail 
position. The average speeds obtained by the 
use of the regulator show an increase in pro- 
duction of the frame from Io to 20 per cent. 
The gauge of the frame is 3 1/2 inch and 
tape driven spindles are used. A neat and 
reliable method of controlling the tension of 
the tapes has been worked out. Metal 
threadboards, Dixon’s latest type of screv 
adjustable saddles with i 


chine Works to build a spinning frame re- 
plete with the latest and best improvements 
in the art of ring spinning frame building. 
The second frame was a standard filling yarn 
irame, operated by a motor furnished by the 
\llis-Chalmers Co. gear driving the tin cyl- 
inder. Where various numbers of yarn are 
spun calling for different spindle speeds, the 
geared method of driving frames where 
motors are used, presents fewer difficulties 
for obtaining the changing spindle speeds, 


The Office of the Stafford Company’s Exhibit 


notion for the roving are among the inter- 
esting details found on the frame. The gear- 
ing has been carefully housed in and while 
the frame is running it is impossible to open 
the head of the frame and expose the gear- 
ing. After the frame has been stopped a 
safety catch must be operated before the 
doors in the head can be opened, and while 
the gearing is exposed the frame cannot be 
put in motion until such time as the safety 
lock is put into running position again. The 
latest type of centrifugal clutch spindles, best 
quality of rings, case hardened steel rollers, 
etc., are shown, and in every way an effort 
has been made to show the great strides that 
have recently been made by the Mason Ma- 


In its details of construction it is practically 
identical with the warp frame described in 
creater detail above. An automatic bobbin 
changing loom with mechanical warp stop 
motion was exhibited. The loom is a Mason 
standard loom driven by an Allis-Chalmers 
motor of the swinging type (specially adapted 
for driving looms) driving a friction pulley 
by means of a belt. The loom proper is the 
well known Mason heavy sheeting type of 
loom designed to run at high speed. The 
battery for carrying the filling and the oper- 
ating mechanism is from the shops of the 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. The warp stop motion, 
mechanically operated, is of the single thread 
drop wire type. One of the claims of the 
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makers is that the filling changer and warp 
motion can be applied to existing modern 
looms as well as in the building of new 
looms, and that the amount of changing nec- 
essary is very slight; this fact will interest 
users of plain looms. A 16 
weaving loom was shown driven by a Gen- 


harness leno 
eral Electric Company motor, gear driven, 
containing all the latest 
dobby weaving and construction 


improvements in 
The ex- 
hibit proved most attractive to mill men, who 
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handsome iurniture and rugs; the entrances 
were flanked by beautiful green and bronze 
standard lamps; special railings, hung with 
green cloth and carrying out the general 
scheme with a dark green cloth background, 
gold monograms and trimmings and latticed 


windows, gave a setting to the business-like 


pertormance of the machinery which empha- 


sized both. Eleven “‘Ideal” automatic looms 


were shown in operation, each weaving a dif- 


lerent fabric, some on cop and other on 








The Stafford Company, Showing Part of Loom Exhibit, With Office at Further End 


interested in the features. 


Thomas G. Cox, the 


were much new 
ent, was in charge, 
Arthur R. Sharp, 
the new treasurer of the company and other 


officers were present on several days. 


“1«r 
ag 


with numerous assistants. 


The exhibit of the Stafford Co., Readville, 
Mass., occupied the same position as in 
previous exhibitions, along the side of the 
East Hall, but with the addition of a large 
office space at the end and at right angles 
to the long line of “Ideal” looms. This is 
shown in a separate picture as it was im- 
possible to get a single photograph which 
would adequately this space. Much 
taste was displaved in the arrangement of 


this exhibit. 


shew 


The office was equipped with 


bobbin filling, and one loom was running 


both cop and bobbin filling in the same mag- 


wzine to demonstrate the fact that they 


handle cop filling as readily as bobbins. 
One of the looms was driven by a direct 
connected General Electric motor. The 


others were belt driven from a line of over- 
head shafting, which was driven by a single 
General Electric motor so that a demonstra- 
tion was afforded of both the group and in 
dividual electric drive. The looms 
follows: A 32 inch bag loom, 64 by 68, 


were as 
using 24s warp and 42s filling. This loom 
was equipped with the new Stafford hag 
motion and was weaving complete bags. A 


Terry towe! loom weaving a handsome Terry 
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towel with the new improved Stafford Terry 
motion. The latest model of Stafford duck 
loom, making a high grade 12 ounce fabric. 
A denim loom, making a blue denim 64 by 
38, 9s warp and 12s filling. A 40 inch sheet- 
ing loom, making a sheeting 80 by 80, 28s 
warp, 44s filling. A 32 
loom, making a piece of goods 64 by 64, 40s 
combed warp and 4os filling. A 62 


inch fine 


goods 


inch 


220 
ceived many compliments. Other members 
of the staff present included W. Wm. Smith, 
manager; R. N. Mackay, Fred A. 
Wilde and Fred H. White, Southern agent. 


sales 


The “Textile Specialists’ occupied a very 
large space, the machinery of the different 
builders being grouped so as to show the 
continuous process of manufacture from the 
cards throvgh to the warping, beaming and 


The “ Textile Specialists’ Exhibit, Including Potter & Johnston Co., Fales & Jenkes Machine Co., 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Easton & Burnham Co., T. C. Entwistle Co. 


worsted loom, making a piece of worsted 
dress goods, equipped with the latest im- 
proved Stafford positive dobby. A_ broad 
sheeting loom, making a 90 inch sheeting, 
68 by 72, 20s warp and 28s filling. A 36 
inch towel loom, making a cotton towel, 
equipped with a double cylinder dobby for 
weaving the border. A 36 inch corduroy 
loom, making a very handsome piece of cor- 
duroy, 36 by 350, 30/3 warp, 2is filling. A 
40 inch fine goods loom, making a fine lawn, 


60s warp, 70s filling, 72 by 72. 


w,% [his was one 


/ 
of the big displays of the show and George 


P. Erhard, the treasurer of the company, re- 


spooling. One unique feature of this ex- 
hibit was the closed-in, sound-proof consult- 
ing room where visitors could be taken for 
a quiet chat without being disturbed by the 
noise of the machinery. The extent and the 
layout of this exhibit made it difficult to get 
a picture which would convey an adequate 
idea and although several frials were made 
the picture presented fails to give a proper 
conception of this fine display of machinery 
from the works of the Potter & Johnston 
Co., Fales & Jenks Machine Co., Woon- 
socket Machine & Press Co., Easton & 
Burnham Co. and T. C. Entwistle Co 
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The Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 
showed their latest jack frame fitted with 
new chain drive and ball bearing top rolls, 
which they claim to be the lightest running 
irame in the world, 200 spindles, 6 by 2 1/2 
inches, driven with 
irame of patented steel construction, and the 


With this 


a card need only be stripped once or 


1/2 inch belt; drawing 


Campbell aspiratus for cards 


cevic¢ 
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described in 
ihe new machinery department of this issue, 
their Style No, 21 double hopper feed, with 
improved feeding aprons, and single beater 
breaker. They also included in their exhibit 
their standard 40-inch patented re- 
volving flat with dial setting to one- 
thousandth of an inch. Since showing this 
card at the last exhibition they have made 


waste mixing attachments, as 


one of 
cards, 





The Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.’s Exhibit, Showing the McBride Card 


twice a week. Leon W. Campbell, general 
manager, together with J. H. Mayes and 
Wm. Lee of the Southern office were pres- 


ent during the week. 


The Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., made a separate exhibit 
of their new McBride card for carding cot- 
ton, waste, shoddy and short staple wools. 
They showed the finisher and condenser 
card, equipped with Bates feed. We have 
recently illustrated and described this im- 
portant new The exhibit 
charge of C. E. Rogers, who was kept busy 
answering the queries of many interested 
mill men. 


The Potter & Johnston Machine Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I., showed one of their 


machine. was 1n 


many improvements in its construction, in- 
cluding a doffer comb belt drive which of- 
ters great advantages, as the speed of the 
comb changes automatically when the doffer 
speed is changed, thus insuring the very best 
of yarn. This card merits close inspection 
Mr. Chase was in charge. 

The exhibit of the Fales & Jenks Machine 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I., builders of spinning 
and twisting machinery, consisted of a 224 
spindle 2 3/4 inch gauge spinning frame 
operating on 1/60s cotton yarn, the frame 
being motor driven, equipped with ball bear- 
ing spindles and flat tape drive, a type of 
drive exhibited by this company at the Ex- 
hibition in 1912. machine is motor 
driven, a 3h. p. motor being used with gear 


This 
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connection to the cylinder. The machine is 
also equipped with a steel creel and steel 
guide board and steel top clearer. Another 


machine exhibited by them was a 48 spindle, 
5 1/2 gauge, 4 1/2 inch ring double roll 
twister equipped with a tape drive and direct 


connected motor. Robert Jenks was in 
charge, with several other members of the 
staff. Mr. Beede for several 


days. 


was present 
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may be used and its adaptability to different 
kinds of work; also a reel with all attach- 
ments including a measuring device and a 
small round stand showing different types of 
spindles electrically driven. Col. Fred 
Easton was present most of the week. 

The Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., devoted their large space principally 
to an exhibit for the consideration of textile 
manufacturers interested in the processes 








The Whitin Machine Works 


r. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass., exhib- 
ited a line of their various machines consist- 
ing of a beam warper, equipped complete 
with a creel which was arranged with porce- 
lain steps. The machine was operated on 
1/50s yarn. This warper was also equipped 
with their improved open box expansion 
combs, and with a beam doffing device. An- 
other machine exhibited by this Company 
consisted of a balling machine, which is used 
with their ball warper. They also exhibited 
their traverse wheel and long roll card grind- 
ers, which are very well known to the trade. 
Frank Kenney, president and general man- 
ager, was present during the week. 

The Easton & 


Pawtucket, R. L., 
showing the different 


Machine Co., 
skein winder 
swifts that 


Burnham 
exhibited a 
kinds of 


and machinery required for the reclamation 
of waste. The profitable disposal of the 
waste products of a cotton manufacturing 
plant has become a problem of the greatest 
importance, on account of the high price of 
raw cotton and the ever increasing labor 
To meet the demand for a line of 
machinery for the reclaiming of waste prod- 
ucts, the Whitin Machine Works have de- 
veloped and put on the market machines that 
are particularly well adapted for such work. 

here are two principal systems in common 


costs. 


use in European and American mills, viz., 
the coiler system and the condenser system, 
both of exemplified in the 
Whitin exhibit, showing the machines in 
operation, producing yarns under ordinary 
The of the 


which were 


working conditions. exhibit 
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coiler system comprised a 40 inch revolving 
top flat card, with breast, fancy roll and 
eight-coiler front; a 9 by 4 1/2 by 7 inch 
slubber, with 72 spindles; a ring spinning 
frame of 4 inch space, equipped with 36 tape- 
driven spindles, and a twisting frame of 3 1/2 
inch space, equipped with 36 tape-driven 
spindles. The condenser system exhibit in- 
cluded a 48 inch breaker full roller card with 
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ranged exhibit attracted a great deal of at- 
tention. Frank B. Comins, treasurer of this 
company, always succeeds in preparing an 
attractive arrangement and in making each 
year’s exhibit different from the preceding 
in some important particular. This year a 
conditioning room was the central feature. 
This is a large galvanized chamber fitted up 
for skein varn, cop or bobbin filling and 





The American Moistening Company 


automatic feed, and a 48 inch finisher full 
roller card, with 96-end tape condenser, 
These two cards, connected by a cross feed, 
comprise a so-called two-card set. There 
were also shown a wool spinning frame 
(Pease patent) with 48 spindles, 4 inch space, 
and a waste spinning frame (Smith patent) 
with 48 spindles, 4 inch space, and samples 


of yarns by Whitin machinery. Of their 
staff present were noted E. H. Rooney, 


R. B. Chase, J. A. Cooper, L. M. Keeler and 
D. O. Pease. 
The American Moistening Co. moved into 


the West Hall this'vear and occupied a large, 
centrally located space where their well ar- 


cones. It is so arranged as to automatically 
condition the yarn to any desired percentage 
The Comins auto- 
matic humidity controller is used in connec- 
tion with this system. This it may be re- 
membered was exhibited as a new feature at 
the last show. They showed various types of 
humidifying apparatus, including the well- 
known “American” system, also a variety of 
atomizers of different capacities. One group 
was arranged on the cluster principle and 
was controlled automatically so that the 
heads were shut off when the humidity 
reached the point. There were 
spray nozzles such as are used in the “spray 


of humidity or regain. 


required 
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cooling pond” system. An “Aerofor” fabric 
dampener for use in cloth finishing was an- 
other specialty. In corner of the ex- 
hibit illuminated with 


one 


was an sign case 


printed cards showing the names of hundreds 


of mills using their devices. There were also 
several Comins 


including one showing the various stages of 


sectional humidifier heads, 


its construction up to the present time and 


a 


— 


i ae 


ar” Ae 
| & 
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thousand revolutions from Monday morning 
S. Dodge, of 
Lowell, had a picker equipped with Hess- 
right bail bearings on the beater shaft. 
This complete equipment was running, in- 
cluding the hangers and the machines and a 
pair of trolley wheels weighing over a ton, 


until the end of the show. C. 


with a consumption of power of one ampere, 
110 volts being driven by a General Electric 


a 


Lr See 


-— 


The Hess-Bright Mfg. Company 


the latest model demonstrating the ease and 
Besides Mr. Com- 
Porter from the 
and Messrs. 
and Comfort 


simplicity of inspection 
Hill John 

office ‘were 

Goodnow 


Boston office. 


ins, John and 
Atlanta 
Hague, 


from the 

The 
Pa., exhibit comprised eighteen of the new 
type Hess-Bright ball bearing hangers, post 
hangers and pillow blocks. They also had 
a large size drill press made by the W. H. 


present 
Ulbrich 


Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 


Leland Company, of Worcester, Mass., and 
a high speed double spindle drill press made 
by the same concern. On the high speed 
double spindle drill press, a single thread of 
No. 50 Clark’s O.N.T. cotton drove the 
spindle at a speed varying from two to four 


Co. motor requiring 1.4 amperes to run it. 
The total power required to run the com- 
plete exhibit, including the loss in motor, is 
2.4 amperes. This makes I.4 amperes to run 
the motor plus one ampere to run the ex- 
hibit, or the above total. J. S. Kunkle was 
in charge of the exhibit. Wm. V. Lowe, of 
itchburg, the New England representative 
of the Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., was also at the 
exhibit, as well as the supervising millwright, 
A. B. Veith, and his assistant, John Schell- 
enberger. <A ball bearings was 
shown in front of the exhibit showing the 
ball bearings, the size of balls used in this 
bearing, and also fractured balls of the size 
that are used in the bearings. Several dem- 
onstrations of the new hanger bearing show- 


case of 
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ing its perfect flexibility and adaptability to 
uneven or bent shafting surprised and inter- 
ested the visitors. 

The. Textile-Finishing Machinery Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I.,. exhibited the 
Spencer patented skein mercerizing machine 
for which they are the sole agents in the 
United States. This machine is described in 
detail in another part of this issue. While 
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gears and pinions were also shown in opera- 
tion. All sizes and styles of Mazda lamps 
and Holophane reflectors (both glass and 
steel) suitable for textile mill lighting were 
displayed. Special controlling devices for 
textile mill motors were found in this ex- 
hibit as well as in those of twenty-five or 
more leading textile machinery manufactur- 


ers. A special feature was an automatic 





The Textile Finishing Machinery Company 


there have been a great many different mer- 
cerizing machines designed and built, few of 
them have proved satisfactory. The com- 
pany showed a cotton roll, to represent their 
roll department, which is one of the im- 
portant parts of their manufacture. They 
also showed all kinds of calenders and man- 
gles, which have always been a specialty with 
them. FE. A. Rusden, vice-president; C. F. 
Tillinghast, W. P. Thompson, W. A. Stilling 
and Jas. Farrington were present at various 


times during the week. 


The General Electric Company exhibited 
four frame drive motors, picker motors, 
spinning frame motors, form L motors and 
loom motors in operation, with instruments 


to show their starting characteristics. Cloth 


loom driven by a variable speed motor which 
permitted the speed to be changed as de- 
sired, giving perfect control to suit the 
requirements of the work or other condi- 
tions. The intelligent and successful study of 
textile machinery requirements by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company was demonstrated by 
noting the special textile motor applications 
to be found in the exhibits of the following 
manufacturers: Potter & Johnston Machine 
Co., Whitin Machine Works, Mason Ma- 
chine Works, Woonsocket Machine & Press 
Co., Fales & Jenks Machine Co., Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Stafford Com- 
pany, Saco-Lowell Shops, Foster Machine 
Co., Universal Winding Co., Easton & 
Burnham Machine Co., Oswald Lever Co., 
Draper Company, Davis & Furber. These 
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showed the practical application of their 
work to textile requirements. 
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same frame which was running successfully 
for a number of months in one of the leading 


The General Electric Company 


a Wen ee 


Pd t4 mea TE 


The Brown Spin- Wright Cotton Company 


The Brown Spin-Wright Cotton Co., 
Bedford, Mass., showed an operating ex- 
hibit of a full sized H. & B. 240 spindle, ring 
spinning frame driven by the Brown Spin- 
Wright geared spindle drive. the 


New 


This is 


New Bedford mills. This spindle drive has 
been so much discussed by spinners who had 
read about it that they were naturally glad 
of an opportunity to see it in practical oper- 
ation and the exhibit attracted much atten- 
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tion. The 240 spindles on this frame are all 
geared to a single endless perforated metal 
driving band which runs in the trough upon 
the spindle rail and drives the spindles posi- 
tively, all at the same speed. The band, 
gears and spindles are lubricated automati- 
cally. Messrs. Brown and Proudfit of the 
company were in attendance during the 
week and were kept busy answering ques- 
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was a Carrier type “H” humidifier, provided 
with automatic dew point control. The ap- 
paratus was driven by General Electric 
motors and was in complete operation. The 
section of the mill illustrated the methods of 
maintaining the temperature in each depart- 
ment, regardless of conditions in any other 
part of the building, thus providing with one 
set of apparatus for the carrying of the vari- 


The Carrier Air Conditioning Company 


tions. This spindle drive has been described 
at length in a previous issue of this maga- 
zine. Many favorable comments were ex- 


pressed. 


The Carrier Air Conditioning Company of 


America, New York, had an exhibit com- 
prising a section of a two-story mill building 
equipped with the Carrier system of air con- 
ditioning. Included in this equipment was 
one of the latest types of Buffalo conoidal 
fans, designed for very high efficiency in the 
movement of air, and connected with the fan 


ous temperatures and humidities best suited 
to each department of the mill. Each room 
ill section was furnished with a sep- 


of this mi 
rate Carrier automatic humidity and tem- 


perature with air valves. and 


regulator, 


otors, in complete operation. The Carrier 
\ir Conditioning Company's display, as in 


past exhibitions, was very interesting, show- 
ing the sensitiveness of the automatic con- 
this company, and 
how mill production can be greatly increased 


bioall 
trols 


manufactured by 


by providing proper atmospheric conditions. 
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J. Irwin Lyle of the New York office and 
E. T. Lyle of 
exhibit. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., York 
and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, exhibited a 
drying machine consisting of six vertical 
cylinders with a Kay & Fox- 
well guider attached to the front of the 
machine for the f 


3oston were in charge of this 


equipped 


purpose of steering the 
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machine sews three stitches at one time and 
trims off each end 3/16 inch from the stitch- 
ing. It is especially valuable for use on 
goods which are printed or Schreiner calen- 
cered, and has now been in operation for six 
years, though only recently introduced to the 
trade. Harry W. Butterworth, the president 
of the was present most of the 
week, as was also Mr. Freeman of the New 
[England office. 


company, 


H. W. Butterworth Company 


goods on to the drying cylinders and also a 
guider of the same make in the back of the 
machine, used for guiding the goods on toa 
Simpson automatic winder; the advantage 
of this method being to steer the goods ab- 
solutely uniform. to a line, the outfit shown 
being adopted for two-string work on double 
width sets of cans. This winder also auto- 
matically cuts off the goods which are being 
wound up and at the same time starts in the 
new roll without stopping or slowing down 
the speed of the machine even though it may 
be from 30 to 120 yards per minute. One 
prominent feature of this exhibit was a new 
patent sewing machine for the purpose of 
sewing an absolutely flat seam to avoid past- 
ing the ends of piece goods together. The 


The G. M. Parks Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
occupied twice as much space as in previous 
exhibitions and this year they were in the 


West hall. The atmosphere in this hall was 
noticeably better than in the other hall and 
it is only fair to give the credit to the practi- 
cal demonstrations of the several humidify- 
ing systems shown in this section of the ex- 
hibition. The Parks exhibit had a very 
business-like look suggesting mill conditions. 
Several installations of “Turbo-humidifiers” 
were shown, including the new Turbo cluster 
tank, especially designed to meet the needs 
of small installations. The rails surrounding 
their space, formed of various sizes of pipes, 
reminded the visitor that piping forms an 
important part of their business. Thew are 
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doing a great deal of engineering work in 
connection with piping for power and heat- 
ing. They called attention to the combined 
heating and sprinkler system which they are 
now prepared to install as licensees under 
the basic patterns. A detailed explanation 
of this system will be found in the New Ma- 
chinery Department of this issue. Members 
of their organization in attendance at dif- 


Te. 
comes a 
Star paar; 2 1 
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machinery up to 50 h. p. for the heavier 
types both for direct machine as well as belt 
drive, also the operation of their automatic 
starters and oil switches both adapted to 
motor use. It was the late George Westing- 
house who introduced the alternating cur- 
rent system of electrical transmission and 
later patented the alternating current induc- 
tion motor which is the prevalent type of 


— 
7 


The G. M. Parks Company 


ferent times during the week were Messrs. 
F. W. Parks, R. S. Parks, H. M. Parks, 
A. W. Thompson, B. S. Cottrell, and others. 


Richards, Atkinson & Haserick, Boston, 
Mass., exhibited their new combing machine 
which is constructed on entirely new prin- 
ciples. This machine is built in four heads, 
each head being fed by two laps. The entire 
mechanism was built upon a heavily-ribbed 
foundation plate, to secure absolute rigidity 
and a minimum of vibration. 


The Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co., with a competent staff of repre- 
sentatives in charge of their exhibit, which 
they called the “Corner of the Great White 
Way,” due to the brightness of its illumina- 
tion, demonstrated the value of their motors, 
consisting of all sizes from 1/4 h. p. for light 


ings, etc, 


power used in transmission by textile mills. 
Ever since the first patents were secured the 
Westinghouse Co. has been steadily perfect- 
ing the design of induction motors, and they 
showed. the latest development in alternating 
current motor design—the new type “CS” 
steel frame motors which were built for ser- 
vice in textile mills and shown for the first 
time at this exhibition. These motors were 
displayed with their parts unassembled, lay- 
ing before the visitors the details of the inde- 
structible rotor, the shafts, bearings, wind- 
There were also in the exhibit the 
small textile type motors for loom and spin- 
ning frame drive, the control devices for 
these motors, four frame drive, circuit break- 
ers and auto starters. Westinghouse motors 
direct connected to various machines were 
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to. be found in the space of many exhibitors with suitable reflectors. As a further in- 
throughout the Mechanics Hall. They also structor to the textile trade as to the 


‘ 


The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


Ashworth Bros., Inc. 


1° 


showed a full | of incandescent Mazda methods used in the manufacture of these 


lamps, including the very latest in lights Tungsten Mazda lamps the company illus- 
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trated in a large glass case the various parts 
used in the making of these lights from the 
raw material to the finished product. 


Ashworth Bros., Inc., Fal! River, Mass., 
manufacturers of card clothing, exhibited 
one of their endless card setting machines 
in operation making card clothing together 
with a fine line of samples of different kinds 
of card clothing. 
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hibition attracted much attention 
known as model No. 24. 


and was 
It operates on the 
close wind principle, embodying several new 
features, one being the independent action of 
each spindle, so that each may be stopped 
without the others being affected. E. T. 
Fowler, treasurer of the company, was on 
hand during the week, together with T. E. 
Connor and J. O. McKean. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 
USETTS, 


WESTFIELD. MASSACH 





The Foster Machine Company 


The Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass., 
occupied a well located space in the East 
Hall. They showed their No. 12 model 
winder for cones and tubes on the open 
wind principle. This model is built for 
high speed, the limit being fixed only by 


the practical speed at which the differ- 
ent grades of yarn should be wound. This 
machine was equipped with the latest 


improved devices. It builds up the cone at 
the big end and provides ample clearance 
between the side of the cone and the un- 
winding strand of yarn while knitting. Model 
No. 25 yarn paralleling winder was shown. 
This winds two, three or four fold on tubes 
on cheeses for twisting supply. A new ma- 
chine exhibited for the first time at this ex- 


The mechanical drive for textile mills is 
worthy of most careful consideration, and 
the efficiency and adaptability of belts and 
ropes was well illustrated in the exhibit of 
William Sellers & Co., Inc., of Philadelphia. 
Occupying double the space of their previous 
exhibits, they arranged a series of operating 
drives rather bewildering to the layman; but 
a few moments study revealed the ingenious 
application of a large number of mechanical 
devices all perfectly correlated and well 
placed to set forth their practical application 
to power distribution in the mill. The ex- 
hibit was operated by a 5 h. p. D. C. Motor, 
belted to shaft 
stands and pillow blocks. 


a line floor 
\n American sys- 


tem rope drive conveying the power to a 


supported on 
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counter, continued on through a series of 
belt drives, eight in number, and a second 
rope drive, American system, setting in 
motion approximately shafts with 
guide pulleys, binder frames, mule stands, 
single post binder frame, tightener binder 
carrier, operating as a 


fifteen 


and a two pulley 
Each one of these appurtenances 
necessary belt 

\side from superior mechanical de- 


tightener. 


was to obtain the proper 


leads. 


Stuart W. Cramer, of Charlotte, N. C., 
showed various types of air conditioning 
systems in greater detail and more extensive 
space than in previous exhibitions. This 
display consisted of the central power sys- 
tem, ceiling systems, fan air conditioners, 
pray humidifiers, atomizer humidifiers, au- 
tomatic humidity and temperature regula- 
tors and improved metallic diaphragm 
valves; the fan air conditioner and ceiling 


eRS & 00: ~ 


wil LIAM sELL 


William Sellers & Company 


sign, this exhibit was most instructive, dem- 
onstrating the correct methods for lining and 
adjustment, and is ordinarily used by the 
New Bedford Textile School for this pur- 
pose. As cleanliness is becoming more and 
more a feature in the textile mill, all of the 
supporting frame work was painted white in 
order to accentuate the entire absence of 
leaking or throwing of oil. Drip pans were 
conspicuous by their absence. Mr. Ancona 
was in charge with several assistants. 


The Enterprise Rubber Co., Federal St., 
Boston, the New England agents for the 
Eureka Fire Hose Co., showed a full line of 
mill hose of various kinds, both canvas and 
rubber, also other supplies for manufac- 
turers. 


station operating with automatic control 
showing the sprays intermittently turned on 
and off as the conditions of the surrounding 
atmosphere dictate. The Cramer system is 
used extensively throughout the trade, and 
as the advantages of conditioning are be- 
coming more recognized by manufacturers, 
adaptations of this Cramer system are made 
to accomplish the definite results desired by 
manufacturers. The automatic humidity 
and temperature control facilitates atttain- 
ing these results. Mr. Cramer was in New 
York on Monday and Tuesday presiding 
over the meetings of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, and like most of 
those in attendance at that convention, came 
over to Boston for the National meeting and 
to attend the exhibition. 
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The Kiauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine and worsted skein dyeing machine. This 
‘a> Company, Amsterdam, N. Y., exhibited has improvements in many and important 
three machines at the exposition. One was. details. A pair of 21-stick combination cot- 





The Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Company 


a 500 to 800-pound capacity improved raw _ ton and worsted bronze spiders, mounted on 
stock machine made by the company, but the a shaft which showed the new skein dyeing 
reel is submerged when the machine is in machine, particularly adapted to resist acid 








Stuart W. Cramer 


operation, and it is specially adapted for dyes, completed the exhibit. This machine 
avoiding all rolling or felting of the stock, as practically does away with all springs, and is 
well as dyeing it perfectly. They showed so constructed that the working parts are 
also a 28-stick all bronze combination cotton placed where the danger of the yarn getting 
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caught in them is avoided. Its construction 
throughout is heavier than is customary, and 
the parts are also larger. It was a prom- 
inent exhibit and attracted much attention. 
Henry Higgs, vice-president, expressed him- 
self as much pleased with the exhibition. 
Gen. Mgr. Sackett Duell came over from 
Amsterdam for several days. 


The S.K.F. Ball Bearing Co., 50 Church 


St., New York City, exhibited in addition to 





Davis & Furber Machine Co.; doffer comb 
box, showing a complete box with five 
S.K.F. ball bearings in operation, made by 
the Hubbard Machine Co. All of the above 
machines were typical of the standard prac- 
tice by these machine manufacturing com- 
panies, and they were all equipped with 
5.K.F. ball bearings. All through the exhi- 


bition were noticed the neat metal signs, 
“S.K.F. Ball Bearings used on this ma- 


8S K F Ball Bearing Company 


a complete assortment of the various types 
of ball bearings manufactured; a complete 
shoddy picker equipped with the S.K.F. ball 
bearings on the cylinder shaft, as manufac- 
tured by the Curtis & Marble Machine Co.; 
a twister frame, a complete section of fifty 
or sixty spindles in operation, lent by Fales 
& Jenks; a Garnett breast of the main cyl- 
inder of a garnett machine with three fancy 
rolls completely equipped with S.K.F. ball 
bearings, lent by the James Hunter Machine 
Co.; a stock and yarn dryer fan showing the 
fan shaft and ball bearings, by C. G. Sar- 
gents’ Sons Corp.; ball bearing spindles 
from the Whitin Machine Works, and differ- 
ent styles from the Fales & Jenks Machine 
Co.; napper worker rolls made by the 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co., by 


chine,” so that besides their own space there 
were many other practical demonstrations. 
Elliott Allen was in charge, assisted by sev- 
eral representatives. Mr. Farr of the New 
York office was present for a few days. 


A comprehensive display of the machines 
handled by the Grosser Knitting Machine 
Company of New York filled their space in 
Mechanics Building. The working exhibits 
were limited to a few lines particularly de- 
serving the attention of New England textile 
manufacturers, and consisted mainly of a set 
of up-to-date power machines producing 
Shaker coats in the most practical and eco- 
nomical way. There was also displayed a 
fully automatic double-lock power machine 
for turning out rib garments, as fast, it was 
stated, as they can be made by a circular 
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machine, but making them in any desired Nydegger with assistants was present dur- 
size, all worsted or with plaited or cotton ing the week and expressed himself as well 
back. It was most interesting to see the ac- pleased with the result of his first exhibit in 


The Grosser Knitting Machine Company 


curate changing of mechanical motions re- Boston. Several of the machines shown 
quired to produce the various stitches and were sold. 





A. W. Buhimann 


rack designs. The well known looper han- A. W. Buhlmann, New York (textile engi- 
dled by this concern was also exhibited. neer) showed several interesting lines, in- 
Comprehensive samples, photographs, etc., ciuding a napping and fleecing machine for 
were supplied to those interested. Max sweaters and fancy knit goods, in opera- 
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tion; a display of yarn in skeins and on 
cones, mercerized by Pickup & Kean of 
Allentown, Pa., on Mr. Buhlmann’s mercer- 
izing machine; hosiery from the Holeproof 
Hosiery Co., for which firm Mr. Buhlmann 
installed a mercerizing plant; a display of 
North State flannels made by James N. 
Williamson & Sons Co., of Burlington, N. 
C., and napped on the Mueller napping ma- 


Birch Bros., 


chine, also blankets and other samples 
napped on this machine, and various clips 
used on different tentering Mr. 
3uhlmann and several members of his staff 


were in attendance during the week. 


frames. 


Somerville, Mass., exhibited 


one of their new 


3irch Bros., 


starch mangles which cori- 
iron frames fitted 
hand wheels, oscillat- 
used for raising the 


sisted of two heavy cast 
with compound levers, 
ing nuts and screws, 
upper roll and for putting on pressure. 
They also showed a patented single roller 
scutcher for detaining the twists and open- 
ing the cloth. Set in front of the starch 
mangle was a patent angular guide. This 
machine guides the cloth to the mangle 
after it leaves the scutcher. They also 
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showed a pair of adjustable spiral opening 
rollers. The cloth passes through these roll- 
ers after leaving the angular guide, keeping 
out the creases and double selvages. Also 
included in the exhibit was a solid brass 
spiral roller, a patented conical expander, a 
circular sewing machine, two improved 
“Coronation” sewing machines, one set on 
an improved American style stand and the 


Somerville, Mass. 


other on an Englis' style stand, an “Excel’’ 
sewing machine, a tacking machine for mak- 
ing extra long stitches, a cloth examining or 
perching machine. This exhibit was an elab- 
orate and attracted much attention 
Albert Birch and assistants were in attend- 
and his Harold, Clifford and 
Stanley, future partners in the business, 
were present several days 


one 


ance sons, 


The Barber-Colman Company, of Rock- 
ford, Ill., exhibited their Barber warp tying 
machines and Barber knotters, with several 
important attachments for the warp tying 


machines which they feature this year. The 
company state that these attachments en- 
able them to tie in warps of a more intricate 
nature than they have ever been able to 
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handle before. They are said to be particu- 
larly well adapted to the handling of stripes, 
and the company expect to be able to inter- 
est particularly the mills which are manufac- 
turing a line of striped goods. The Barber- 
Colman Company also showed their Model 
K warp-tying machine, which is of the per- 
ambulator type. This machine can be moved 
about the weave room from loom to loom, 
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cutting it, releasing the spool and then auto 
matically starting winding another. The 
product was ticketed and distributed as sou- 
venirs. Besides the spooling machine there 
was also shown goods in various processes 
of manufacture, from the raw material to the 
finished article, as well as a display of the 
various O.N.T. products consisting of spool 
cotton, crochet, knitting, darning and mer- 





The Barber-Colman Company 


and ties plain, dobby or Jacquard work with 
equal accuracy. All machines were 
demonstrated in operation upon the classes 
of work mentioned. Mr. McCausland from 
the home office, Mr. Goodrich of the Boston 
office were among the staff present. 


these 


Attention was readily directed to the 
booth of the Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. 
T., by a spool of Clark’s O.N.T. set up high 
‘rom the floor and exactly thirty-seven times 
the size of the most popular number—No. 
so. This company, manufacturers of the 
famous Clark’s O.N.T. six cord 200 yards 
spool cotton, exhibited in operation a four- 
spindle automatic spooling machine. It 
\vound a 200 yard spool in forty-five seconds, 
nicking the edge, pulling the thread through, 


cerized embroidery cottons, the ever increas- 
ing use of which is a tribute to their excep- 
tional quality and merit. There was also ex- 
hibited a number of articles worked with 
O.N.T. crochet and embroidery cottons. 


William Firth, 200 Devonshire St., Boston, 
Mass., exhibited their dustless card stripping 
apparatus, patent can tramway and broom- 
less floor sweepers. This last is something 
entirely new and on account of their sim- 
plicity and great value to the mills proved 
especially attractive to all progressive mill 
men. These floor sweepers are in use in cot- 
ton, worsted and silk mills. They remove 
lint and waste from under and around spin- 
ning frames and other machinery. These 
broomless floor sweepers go in pairs. No. 
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1 gently forces lint and waste from under Thomas Leyland & Co., 60 India St., Bos- 
the machinery into the opposite alley. No. ton, Mass., had a large and well located 
2 picks up the lint and waste free from the space for their display of Mycock’s machines 





William Firth’s Exhibit 


usual matting and broom straws, leaving it and other specialties for dyers, bleachers 
easier to sort. Jos. J. Smith was in charge and finishers, covering many of the most 


Thomas Leyland & Company 


with several assistants who were kept busy important classes of work. Among the ma- 
giving demonstrations of this useful new ap- chines shown were: a 46-inch 3-bar calender 
pliance. expander; two rollers with frame and batch 
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bars, etc.; a 72-inch 3-bar calender expander 
with center supports; a 48-inch double beat 
single roller scutcher; a high lift sewing ma- 
chine; an ordinary mill sewing machine; and 
a whaleback sewing machine with new strip- 
ping attachment. The exhibit was a promi- 
nent and instructive one. Col. F. T. Walsh, 
manager of the company, with several as- 
sistants, was present during the week. 


The Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2110-18 West 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., exhibited 
the Simplex drawing-in machine described in 
full in another part of this issue. There 
were quite a number of looms running in 
different parts of the hall equipped with har- 
nesses manufactured by this company. In 
addition they also displayed samples of their 
various makes of heddles and frames, enab- 
ling them to give a practical demonstration 
of everything they manufacture. Robert J. 
Freitag, the secretary of the company from 





The Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Philadelphia, and Mr. Hill, New 
representative, were in attendance. 


England 


The Franklin Process Co., 291 Promenade 
St., Providence, R. I., had a very interesting 
exhibit consisting of a complete line of dyed 
samples including yarn on their Franklin 
patented tubes, a diversified collection of the 
woven goods and two model dyeing ma- 
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chines, enabling them to show to the trade 
not only samples of their custom work, but 
also the practical workings of the machines 
which they install. These machines are built 
in numerous sizes and furnished with a 
capacity of from 25 to 1,000 pounds to a 
batch. They make a specialty of supplying 
a complete dyeing equipment to the textile 





Thé Franklin Process Company 


trade. This company receives the yarn from 
their many customers on spinning frame 
bobbins, dyes it and returns it to them on 
their Universal wound Franklin patented 
tubes ready for the creel. This exhibit 
created a great deal of interest and was 
under the general management of J. B. 
Barrett, agent. 


Smith, Drum & Company, of Philadelphia, 
the well known manufacturers of machinery 
for dyeing and finishing hosiery, underwear, 
yarns and piece goods, who have exhibited 
largely at Philadelphia textile shows, took 
part this year for the first time in the Boston 
show, although they had no machines on ex- 
hibition. They displayed a number of large 
photographs, showing the details of their 
latest type of mercerizing machines for 
warps as well as skeins, and giving a clear 
idea of their arrangement and use. 
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The Arlington Machine Works, Arlington 
Heights, Mass., showed several of their most 
important textile finishing machines. Their 
improved cloth scutcher was ex- 
hibited opening out the cloth as it would 
naturally come from the squeezer or hydro- 


opener or 


This machine opens out the 
cloth smooth. After 


fabric passes 


extractor. 
“twist”? and leaves the 
it leaves the cloth opener, the 
their newly improved 


through adjustable 
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proved sewing machines and the Arlington 
improved patent sectional scrimp rails. 


\lfred Suter, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, 
exhibited the latest types of testing ap- 
paratus and other new machinery, including 

new type conditioning oven with electric 
ueating appliance and pre-drying arrange- 
ment and a new twist tester with magnifying 
glass for getting at the spinning twist. An 


Arlington Machine Works 


tension bars, thence through angular guide 
rollers which smooth out all wrinkles and 
creases, ready for the open soaper, before 
which the angular guide rollers are placed. 
This open soaper was their most improved 
type. The soaper is a five-compartment 
machine. The standard length of machine is 
eight-compartment, although any length can 
be furnished, from three to eight compart- 
ments, to suit the capacity of a mill. After 
the cloth has left the open soaper, it is taken 
over a reel, from which it is picked up by 
the Arlington standard squeezer, and carried 
back to the cloth opener or scutcher. The 


company also showed their patent bell crank 
adjustable cloth stretcher or expander, which 
is used before water mangles and drying cyl- 
Other ma- 
Arlington 


inders for stretching the cloth 


chines displaved were the im- 


arrangemeit was provided which gave to all 
threads being tested the same tension in 
order to secure accurate tests. Yarn scales, 
roving scales, reels and the automatic 
strength and elasticity testers for yarns and 
cloth, a new pick counter with three lenses 
magnifying 6.20 and 41 times, a new reed 
cleaning and polishing machine was shown. 
Many visitors availed themselves of the op- 
portunity of testing yarn. The ring traveler 
setter, for which Mr. Suter is agent, at- 
tracted much attention from _ spinners. 
There was a full set of catalogues of all the 
other machines which Mr. Suter imports on 
land. Besides Mr. Suter, Gordon M. Stan- 
ton and Fred Mostertz was in attendance. 


Messrs. Jolly & Willis showed an operat- 
ing exhibit of their detaching motion for the 
Heilman comber in the basement. 
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Spaces 176 and 177 were occupied by the 
-g? John H. Giles Dyeing Machine Company, of 
Taunton, Mass., and Amsterdam, N. Y., in 


much interest. They had catalogues and 


circulars describing the machine in detail. 


John H. Giles, president of the company, 





John H. Giles Dyeing Machine Company 


exhibiting their new skein dyeing machine, 
which we recently illustrated and described 


and Donald M. Giles were in attendance, 
and were kept busy explaining the merits 





Alfred Suter’s Exhibit 


in the New Machinery Department of the 
Textile World Record. The machine was 
shown in full working order, and created 


of their machine to their many callers, 
who represented many of the leading mill 


men of the couniry. They also exhibited the 
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new Sarco regulator, with which they guar- tester described at some length in another 
antee to keep the dye bath constantly at a part of this issue. They had a very attrac- 
boil without attention. tive and well located space as the picture 


Henry L. Scott & Company 


Henry L. Scott & Co., Providence, R. I., will show. Both members of the firm were 


exhibited their varn and cloth testers In present. 


Union Special Machine Company 


addition to these machines they showed their The Union Special Machine Company, 96 


regular line of reels, scales, twist counters, South St., Boston, exhibited the followine 
etc., and a new combination yarn and cloth machines: Their cup feed machine with the 
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overhead outside cup drive which makes an 
overcast stitch and is intended for seaming 


selvedge edge work such as sweaters, full 


fashioned knit hosiery, ete. A 
ig. & stitch 


ornamenta! 


garments, 
machine 2 needle zig-zag for 
stitching such as 


\ side whe el 


open work 


tubular work on ladies’ vests. 


cylinder single needle machine with hori 


sontal trimmer for single operations fiat 


eam, also for shaping ladies’ vests. A tw 


needle y-thread machine, both sides being 


an overcast stitch for sewing single headed 


jace to underwear. \ vertical knife trim 


ner with differential feed for seaming heavy 


weaters and like material. A Dewees trim 


mer with differentia! feed and other in 
provements, for seaming purposes. 


The Sharp Mfg. Co 


over-eds 2-thread edge stitching machine 


re 
with third thread control, whereby a uniform 


2-needle 


ornamenta! 


elastic square edge is obtained. A 


diagonal stitch machine for 


stitching, also for attaining superposed parts 
of garments and covering raw edges simul 
taneously here were also displayed vari 


1 


known and multiple needle 


different 


ous well single 
flat bed cylinder machines for the 
operations in the manufacture of knit goods 


and hosiery. 
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The Sharpe Mfg. Co. of New Bedford had 

booth which had back- 
trade mark of the company in 
lights. <A 


large show case contained many samples of 


an attractive for a 
ground the 
different colored incandescent 
their Sea Island cotton yarns in skeins dyed 
table 


amples of this company’s yarns on cones 


in different colors, while on a were 


and ct yps 


Emerson ‘Apparatus Company 


lhe 


Company, Boston, consisted of a four basket 


exhibit of the Emerson 


\pparatus 


textile conditioning oven, a new smaller tex- 


tile conditioning oven (equipped to test one 
sample at 1 time) and the Emerson fuel calor- 
imeter for value 


determining the heat 


tuels. The large oven is designed for deter- 


mining the moisture content of relatively 
large samples of textile materials, such as 
varns, worsted tops, cloth, wool, jute, etc. It 
is a complete testing unit, consisting of a 
drying oven with accurate weighing balances, 
mounted 


uijacently, permitting of weighing 


ie sample while in the oven It is elec- 


trically heated and the temperature regu- 


lated with thermostat. Forced circulation of 


heated air is maintained through the oven by 


means of a small motor-driven fan. The 
























small oven is arranged to operate in sim- 
ilar manner to the larger oven, except that 
the temperature control is maintained by an 
adjustable rheostat in place of the automatic 
thermostat regulation, and its _ interior 
dimensions permit of only one sample-hold- 
ing basket. The Emerson fuel calorimeter 
determines the value of coal in terms of the 
heat units it contains, and enables the pur- 
chaser to buy his coal at so many heat units 
per dollar. 
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The Ainslie Knitting Machine Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., showed the following: A single 
bed shaker machine, three needles to the 
inch, sixty-four inches wide (3 by 64 inch), 
with power attachment, chain drive, with 
special apparatus shortening chain, and au- 
tomatic change of yarn guides, which will 
make a complete body with a welt at the bot- 
tom, and arm-holes made automatically; a 
single lock full automatic machine, five 
gauge, thirty-four inches wide, (5 by 34 





The Oswald Lever Company 


The Oswald Lever Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., builders of textile machinery for the silk 
and generai textile trade, showed two models 
of their machines, one a winder made by 
them for the purpose of winding from skeins, 
spools or any kind of spinning bobbins for 
automatic or any kind of shuttle bobbins or 
paper tubes; the other a winder suitable for 
all kinds of cops or quills up to three inches 
in diameter. The operations of these ma- 
chines created a considerable amount of at- 
tention, due to the novel manner in which 
they were constructed. Daniel Joyce, one of 
the members of the company, gave the mat- 
ter of demonstrating the machines his per- 
sonal attention, and at all times during the 
exhibition was the center of a considerable 
number of investigators informing them as 
to the valuc of the machines for use in their 
plants 


inch), needle beds on both sides of the ma- 
chine, built on the company’s back drive at- 
tachment, short chain system; a ten gauge 
machine, twenty-four inches wide (10 by 24 
inch), short carriage, high bridge, with the 
same attachment as above on the five gauge 
machine, and with a special apparatus for 
making tubular and flat underwear in single 
and combination garments; a double lock 
full automatic machine, seven gauge. thirty- 
six inches wide (7 by 36 inch), with German 
wide chains using the short chain principle, 
and made so that the goods knitted are pro- 
tected from oil-spots while the machine is in 
operation. 


Messrs. Schwartz and McIntosh, of L. H. 
\. Schwartz & Co., were visitors at the show 
almost every day. 
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Curtis & Marble Machine Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., exhibit consisted mainly of a 
single cutter list saving woolen shearing ma- 
chine, motor driven. This machine is 
equipped with an automatic seam-lifting 
device by which a roll lifts the cutting parts 
away from the rest automatically, and a 
device working in connection with this same 
seam after it has passed the cutting parts 
drops them back into position after any de- 


equipped. E. H. Marble, the president, was 
in charge of the exhibit, and the other mem- 
bers of the company, W. C., C. F. and A. C. 
Marble were in attendance. 


The Hinsdill Electric Co., Troy, N. Y,. 
showed a table fitted up with their adjustable 
fixtures arranged for attaching to the under 
side of thread or running board. This Hins- 
dill arm is adaptable to any machine and its 











The Curtis & Marble Machine Company 


termined amount of cloth has passed the 
rest. The lifting device can be set for any 
class of goods so that practically more than 
one thickness of fabric, like a crease or fold, 
passing under the lifting device will throw 
cutting parts out of action. It is almost im- 
possible for the operator to run his fingers 
into the cutting parts. This seam lifting 
device can be applied to standard makes of 
shearing machines Besides the shearing 
machine they had twin screw rolls and 
spreader rolls; measuring dials, both single 
and double; winding bars to be used with 
paper tubes: and collapsible plates for wind- 
ing cotton or woolen goods. In the S.K.F. 
exhibit they had one of their shoddy pickers 
equipped with that make of ball bearings. 
This was being driven by a narrow cotton 
band, which showed the little power that is 
required to run the machine when so 





light may be concentrated on any local 
point. 


The Connecticut Mill Supply Co., of Tor- 
rington, Conn., exhibited their “Connecti- 
cut” spinning rings, of which they showed a 
full line of samples. They also had a display 
of their drop wires. 


E. O. Spindler, New York, exhibited two 
flat knitting machines, built by Edward 
Dubied & Co., Couvet, Switzerland. The 
machines embody the latest improvements 
and many features of interest to those en- 
gaged in the knit goods business. One 
shown was a Dubied links and links (pearl 
stitch) machine, for the production of “bas- 
ket stitch,” etc., on ladies’ sweaters, infants’ 
leggings, jackets, etc. The other was a full 
automatic power knitting machine for the 
production of shaker and “jumbo stitch” 









1 1 


veater coats It is a combination machine 


or both stitches, having a large production, 
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by the Morse Chain Co., of Ithaca, N. Y. A 










and a great variety of purposes for which it 


an be utilized. This machine was of special 





E O. Spindler’s Exhibit 


large illuminated glass sign in the rear of the 


booth attracted visitors and called their at- 
















interest to New England manufacturers, as 
many goods that may be produced by it are 
made in the New England States. 





The Morse Chain Company 


tention to the efficiency of Morse transmis- 


sion for machinery of all kinds. 


They also 


had in operation a special machine upon 








i 
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which was mounted a large chain drive of 
100 h. p. capacity and also a small drive of 
2h. p. capacity. This machine was fitted up 
with a very ingenious device, a small black 
disc revolving in an opposite direction to the 
chain and containing two slots for the pur- 
pose of enabling the observer to see the 
“rocker” motion of the chain while in opera- 
tion, a feature which the demonstrator was 
particular to impress upon the observer as of 
J. S. White, New Eng- 


and manager, was in charge 


creat importance. 


The Hussong Dyeing Machine Co., 
Groveville, N. J., exhibited in operation a 
miniature model of their skein dyeing ma- 
chine, so constructed that the course of the 








The Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 


liquor as it permeates the stock can be seen 
and studied and the thoroughness of the 
tlussong method of impregnation under- 
stood. Their exhibit proved a revelation to 
many. Their miniature machine proved the 
ulvantage of complete immersion of the 
stock throughout the treatment and _ the 
gentle, positive and constant flow through 
the dormant mass. They also showed a min- 
iature model of their hosiery dveing machine 
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constructed of transparent material so that 
the interior parts were within plain view 
(his machine was not connected up with 
power, but was otherwise complete in itself. 
J. Harry Thompson, general manager, came 
on from Groveville and A. R. Heritage, 
Eastern representative was also present 


Morris & Company, Groveville, N. j4 €x- 
hibited samples of their duck mill baskets s 
well known to textile mills in all parts of the 
country 


HE TORSION BALAN 


FACTORY AND WORKS 


JERSEY CITY NJ 





The Torsion Balance Company 


lorsion Balance Co. had a varied exhibit 
of their scales and balances. The one which 
attracted a great deal of attention was the 
self computing textile scale. This scale ive s 
the ounces per vard of goods of any width 
woolen and worsted, sample used being four 
square inches. They also showed a cotton 
balance which gives the self computed num 
ver of yards per pound from a nine square 
inch sample of any width. Among the other 
scales shown in an attractive and interesting 
wav were the cotton varn numbering scale, 
woolen and worsted yarn numbering scale, 
and a hosiery scale, and many dyers, and 
chemical balances. The booth was in charge 
of Mr. Haves and Mr. Svmington. 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., presented to them, and make appointments 
New York, demonstrated their improved for mill demonstrations. Their exhibits are 


seth 





The Borne, Scrymser Company 


methods of bleaching, also showing mill always tastefully arranged and this was no 
samples from present users of their peroxide exception. a 





ASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 
- ROESSLER S78 BLEACHING. 








The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company 


bleach. This company was represented by a The Borne, Scrymser Company, 36 Cen- ' 
number of their bleaching experts who were tral Wharf, Boston, had an interesting and 
ready to discuss any bleaching proposition instructive exhibit of their textile oils, which 








3 
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included Breton oils for wools, apron oils, 
shear oil, paragon loom or knitting oils, and 
spindle oils, as well as a full line of their well 
known lubricating oils. They showed great 
pride in their record of over thirty years with 
the Breton oils for wool and exhibited goods 
in differnt states of finish or process, as 
shoddy, yarns and finished goods in white 
and colors, demonstrating the excellent re- 
sults and unexcelled grade of products that 
are attained with their oils. James E. Kim- 
ball, superintendent of sales from New York, 
and F. W. Bradley, manager of Boston 
office, were present during the week. 


The Massachusetts Fan Co., Watertown, 
Mass., showed in their exhibit, for the first 
time, one of five fans just produced by them 
and especially adapted for dye houses and 
bleacheries. This fan is made of what they 
call Monel Metal, which is a resistant 
against acids and gasses. The fan exhibited 


S24 
MASSACHUSETTS FAN COMPANY 


BLOWERS. 





The Massachusetts Fan Company 


was submerged in commercial acetic acid for 
28 days and in that period, according to their 
test card, lost only .9 per cent., while copper 
lost 1.35 per cent. and bronze 3 per cent. In 
addition to this fan they showed their various 
lines of ventilating fans used for exhausting 
air in mills, dye houses and bleacheries, one 
of which they had in operation delivering 
4,000 feet of air on a 3/10 h. p. motor drive. 


The Toledo Scales Co., Toledo, O., had a 
large variety of automatic gravity scales on 
exhibition. Heavy capacity both portable 
and dormant. They have just brought out a 
new hanging springless dial scale especially 
cesigned to weigh cotton laps on; also a 





Toledo Scales Company 


tench scale of 115 lbs. capacity for weighing 
cloth in the web. The U. S. Government is 
using 700 Toledo scales in their largest of- 
fices, one of which was shown at the exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Hapgood and Mr. Moulton were 
in charge of the exhibit. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
was one of those who exhibited for the 
first time at the exhibition in Boston. Their 
machinery requires so much room that, in 
view of their large space at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition a week later where their ma- 
chines are shown in operation, they used 
their space for illustrating by large photo- 
graphs the latest ideas in dyeing, drying, 
singeing and finishing machinery. Pictures 
were shown of their fire-proof Hurricane 
dryers built entirely of steel and insulated 
with air ceil asbestos; circulating dyeing ma- 


chines bv which the flow of the dve liquor is 
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controlled in either direction automatically something new and interesting. It is built in 
» as to secure unttorm results in dyeing:various sizes, the control being entirely au- 2 
hot and cold presses of various sizes, bothtomatic and making it possible to deliver thx 





The Philadelphia Drying Machine Company 


nd power screw presses, wer varn from the machine with a moisture con- 2 


llustrated. \ number of improvements tent of any percentage desired. A nuriler 





The Fairbanks Company 


were pointed out in the automatic hosiery of these machines have been installed with 
singeing machine. An automatic machine most excellent results. Photographs of 
ior drying and conditioning skein yarn was heating and ventilating apparatus built by 
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this company as well as other installations showed a small model of a woolen card in 
give a good idea of the completeness of its actual operation, carding wool stock, and a 
lines. W. W. Sibson, treasurer, came on for large model of the Midgley improved style 
several davs and Mr. Smith of the Boston No. 3 stripping card, of which they are the 
office was present during the week. sole manutacturers. They have made card 


“| i DI . : el clothing for cotton, woolen and _ worsted 
It is hardly possible to give in such short ; 

' : >. ; cards for over fortv-four vears, and are also 
space ‘scription of the line of goods ex- an coo. : 
pace * ae “ oa ~ Il , extensive manufacturers of the improved 

“obi » largest mill supply 
hibited ” Li ee mee ~ en German twin wire heddle. 
house in the world, such as the Fairbanks 


Co., with branches all over the countr: The American Warp-Drawing Machine 
This concern through their Boston office ex Co., Boston, Mass., exhibited its well known 


a iro 
. 


= 








Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 


hibited several specialties of interest to the jull automatic drawing-in machine, covering 


textile trade such as the R. & S, dial scale cotton harness, reed and drop wires, and its 
with a capacity of 5,000 pounds, a spring \xminster tubing machinery and equipment 
less and rackless scale and The Fairbank: used in many carpet mills. The company also 
dial scale, in addition to their regular line of showed three entirely new devices. These 


scales suitable for textile mills; valves of all were a semi-automatic warp drawing ma 


sizes and dimensions, trucks and transmis- chine for steel or wire harness, up to 24 
sion supplies, the exhibit being under the su- shaft, with any number of beams or colors: 
pervision of C. E. Thyng. an automatic lease picking machine for pick 


. : ; ing lease in a warp that has been beamed, and 
Howard bros Mig. Co., Worcester, a 


\I hibited t ae hj a lease striking attachment for striking a 
ass... e@Xhipited WO Card-se Ing machines 


; ; : lease in each warp as it is run off the slasher. 
In operation, manufacturing main cylinders 


and doffers for revolving top cards. These The Leatheroid Manufacturing Co., Bos- 
machines are of the latest design, speciall) ton, exclusive manufacturers of Leatheroid 
constructed for accuracy in setting and sample trunks, roving cans, insulating ma- 
equipped with the latest and most efficient — terial, etc., showed an extensive line of their 
automatic stop motions 


The company also — specialties. 
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The U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., displayed and demonstrated the 
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textile mills painted throughout with Rice’s 
mill white and testimonials from prominent 


wonderful light reflecting and light giving mill men. Herbert W. Rice, president; 
properties of Rice’s gloss mill white. The Chas. W. Eastwood, secretary; Alex. S. 
ceiling of the booth was finished with Rice’s West, general sales agent and Geo. J. i 
mill white, reflecting the light just as does a_ Kilton. superintendent were in attendance. 
wa 
« 
U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Company x 
mill ceiling to which the same paint has been Everybody in the textile trade knows 


applied. This tile-like surface means in- 
creased sanitary conditions, not only be- 


cause of the added light, but for the reason 


that the surface affords no lodgment for 
germs or 
hibit was 


In their ex- 


photographs of scores of 


dirt to accumulate. 


included 








“Wyandotte.” This year, as usual, the ex- 
hibit of the J. B. Ford Co. was an elaborate 
one, with Mr. Klebart in charge, meeting 
not only his old customers but many new ° 
ones. The exhibit consisted of silk, cotton, 
woolen, worsted, and in fact samples of fab- 
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rics and yarns made from all classes of fibers plants for handling white goods, its special 


‘ . treated by the well known Wyandotte pro advantage being the high speed at which it 
esses. can be operated and also the small amount 
The Cell Drier Machine Co., Taunton, f floor space required. 
1 
> 
@ 





° 
Cell Drier Machine Company 
Mass., showed a small drier illustrating their The Dodge Manufacturing Company, 137- 
. . well known unit principle of constructionand 139 Purchase St., Boston, Mass., exhibited a 
their improved roller chain drive. This ma- complete line of power transmission material 


. 
chine is used by bleacheries and finishing consisting of hangers, shafting, pulleys, 
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couplings, friction clutches, etc. The Dodge The New York Revolving Portable Ele- 
iron center wood rim pulley attracted partic- vator Company, of Jersey City, showed the 


ular attention, it being built for extreme hard very latest improvements in the revolvator, 





The Dodge Manufacturing Company 


-| ] yo} 1 Th; ty > f ] > se ox ‘ sos : . 
WOrK and sgn spec d. his style ol pulley 1s the New Model ‘I . hese improvements 
ileal for xtile mills and has been built to include the up-to-date floor lock, the new 





The New York Revolving Portable Elevator Company 


run five and one-half miles per minute, a safety raising and lowering device and sev- 
speed at which no other pulley made has _ cral other features never before shown. The 
ever been known to run motor driven revolvator was also exhibited 





— 
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and the company had efficiency men in at- 
tendance during exhibition hours, who dem- 
onstrated the revolvators in actual opera- 
tion to a large number of mill managers. 


The American Kron Scale Co. exhibited 
some of the many types of scales which 
thev manufacture. The Kron scale auto- 


he 


matically and accurately registers 1 
weight of any object placed on the plat- 


form. There is no occasion for adjusting 
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manufacturers of the napper roll and card 
grinding machines, also calender roll grind- 
ers, showed these machines in motion at 
their booth in the basement. C. H. Phil- 
brick was in charge. 

The Davis & Furber Machine Co., North 
\ndover, Mass., exhibited their new 36-roll 
double acting ball bearing napper for all 
kinds of cotton goods and blankets with a 
percentage of cotton. This company were 


AMERICAN KRON SCALE CO. 


WAL MALES ~ NO SPRINGS STHETLY aTOmary 





The American Kron Scale Company 


weights or balances and no auxiliary beams 
to take up excess weight over capacity 
of dial \ll that is necessary is to “Load 
and Look.” 


of this scale is the fact that it is operated, 


\ most important advantage 
s 


and controlled wholly without the aid of any 


springs, nor has it any knife edged pivots in 


oO 
~ 


1 
absolute 


the dial mechanism, thus insuring 


~ 


accuracy not only when the scales are first 


put into use after accurate adjustment, but 


at any and ali times so long as the scales 


remain in use. An inspection of an exposed 
dial mechanisin shows the frictionless bear 
ings of hardened steel The exhibition was 


in charge of Mr. Fitzgerald, the Boston man- 
ager, with a corps of assistants. 


B. F. Roy & Son of Worcester, Mass., 


among the first in the country to take up 
} ¢ ¢ . 2° - il 
the manufacture of napping machinery and 
+1 + 


their new machine proved of special interest 


to manufacturers. 


Mr. Seydel, of the Sevdel Mig. Co., Jer sey 
City, N. J., manufacturers of sizings, was in 
attendance at the exhibition for several days 
in the earlier part of the week. Several of 
the looms in operation were using warps 


ized with “Sizol.” 


The American Tool & Machine Co. of 
Boston exhibited at their space a full line of 
Weston hydro-extractors which they make 
in sizes 20-26-36-42 and 54 inches diameter, 
also a line of Centrifugal oil separators. 


They had a small machine in operation dry- 
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Franklin Process Co. 


They also had a 


ing out cones ior the 


after they had been dyed. 


full line of power transmission equipment 
and American steel pulleys. Edw. J. Eichler 
was in charge of the exhibit and as- 
sisted by Mr. Vialle of the American Steel 


Pulley force. 


was 


The Holster-Cabot Electric Co., Brook- 
line, Mass., exhibited a line of their electrical 
levices and specialties. What attracted most 


WORLD 
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machine for which they are agents and one 
of the members of the firm made that space 
headquarters to give information and answer 
many inquiries about this machine. 


The exhibit of the Cling-Surface Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., was designed to show 
the advantages of a belt which had had 
Cling-Surface treatment and was run slack 
over a similar untreated belt, even when it 
was run tight. The display consisted of the 





The American Tool and Machine Company 


attention was the electrically operated signal 
horn designed to attract attention of super- 
intendent or officials in large plants who 
may be wanted in the office. Horns similar 
to automobile horns are placed in various 
rooms and a call sounded from the office 
Practical demonstration was given in the 
exhibition building. 


The Cooieemee Quill Cleaner, a machine 
for the purpose of cleaning automatic loom 
bobbins, was shown in operation by a com- 


pany of the same name in Charlotte, N. C. 


Although Speed & Stephenson, worsted 
machinery importers and dealers, did not 
have regular space, the worsted comb oper- 
ated by the Worcester Textile School, built 
by James Smith & Co., of Worcester, is a 


installation of a power-driven three-cylinder 
pump, which forced the water into a stand- 
pipe, the pressure being registered by 
gauges. The pump was driven alternately 
by two belts, one of which had had Cling- 
Surface treatment, while the other was un- 
treated. The treated belt was run slack, and 
its efficiency over the untreated belt became 
at once clearly apparent by the gauge read- 
ing. The belts were so arranged that the 
initial tension could be varied on either belt. 


The Psarski Dyeing Machine Company, 
Cleveland, O., exhibited one of their small 
bronze dyeing machines. The machine 
shown was an exact duplicate of many which 
are in use in textile schools, laboratories and 
other places where small batches of material 
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are to be dyed. This machine is identical in 
construction and principle with the larger 
machines. 
vith an overhead hoist and trolley and other 
accessories which made the exhibit a minia- 
ture reproduction of the larger machines as 
installed for actual operation in dye houses. 
The interior of the machine was open so that 
the method and principle of operation was 
clearly and easily understood by the visitors. 


Diagrams illustrating the Psarski principles 


This machine was also provided 
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aesired weight and coiled into a can ready 
to go forward through the drawing and spin- 
ners without the necessity of going through 
the pickers and cards, saving a considerable 
amount of loss in these processes, the waste 
being suitable for use in low counts. Mr. 
Lowe also showed, in operation, a Nasmith 
camless quick traverse cross winding ma- 
chine (Taylor’s patent) a machine which is 
absolutely camless, the motion of the 
traverse motion being rotary with no strain 





The Psarski Dyeing Machine Company 


was also shown. Among the other interest- 
ing things exhibited were samples of various 
materials which are being dyed daily by 
users of the Psarski 
Mr. Inman, who thoroughly understands the 
operation of the Psarski machine, was in 
charge of the exhibition. 


dyeing machine. 


Stephen Ce 
Boston, Mass.., 


Lowe, 178 Devonshire St., 
agent for John Hetherington 


& Sons, Ltd., Manchester, Eng., exhibited 
one of Nasmith’s latest improved cotton 


combers, 12 
waste conveying lattice, 6 heads running 


1/2 inch lap with aspirator and 


1/16 stock. The advantage of the waste 
conveying apparatus being that the waste is 


collected together, drawn through a draw 


box and put into the form of a sliver of any 


on the yarn. To show this fine hank roving 
from a roving frame bobbin was wound on 
the machine. Mr. Lowe and a staff of assist- 
ants were in attendance. 


David Gessner, Worcester, Mass., manu- 
facturer of the Gessner napper, had on ex- 
hibition one of his three string twenty-four 
roll nappers. Mr. Gessner was at booth in 
person to answer all inquiries as to his ma- 
chinery. 


Permutit Company. This company had 
an attractive booth in the basement in 
charge of Mr. Calvo of the New York office. 
[It consisted of two of their smaller Permutit 
water softeners as actually installed. They 


also had demonstrating models in which any 
water was softened for visitors, which com- 
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the principles of the Per- 
mutit process. The walls of the booth were 


adorned with photos of notable installations, 


pletely showed 


while a table held many blue prints of Per- 
mutit Softeners specially designed for textile 
made by Lewis E 
\ve., Boston, Mass., had for its 
No. 3, Class 


The exhibit 


490 Atlantic 


Tracy Co., 


special feaiure a motor driven 


er: 


The Permutit Company 


transmission and 


pulleys, built by the Reeves Pulley 


lhe Key stone split 


ind the Brown ring oiling clutch 
and Hyatt roller bearings also came in for 
avorable «¢ nment iro the mechanical el 
ment present 
he Autoforce Ventilating ( ,oston 
sed their space to entertain their callers and 
explain their method of economically venti 


g textile mills and controlling humidity 


and temperature and maintaining a definite 


1 


hroughout textile plant. 


displacement 

The U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. had thre« 
large cases displaying their bobbins, spools, 
and shuttles at 
sizes and kinds of manu- 


jack spools, beat 
7 
! 


ns 


icth. The many 


factured product which this concern 


pro- 
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J. Henry 


Thorpe, sales agent for the company was in 


duces made an attractive display. 


charge. 

The exhibit of the Macrodi Fibre Co., 
Woonsocket, R. IL, i ae. 
Packard, the proprietor, occupied space with 


in charge of 


ec. 


the Dana S. Courtney Co., of Chicopee, 
Mass. The display of the Macrodi Fibre Co. 
‘onsisted of a full line of its fiber-head 


ee” 


2 M PANY 


Tit i TER 
“iy 3 


: 


geo 


|, 


PERN a) 
ass 


cers 





eceapemaen eon” 





Co. in- 


various kinds of wooden spools 


spools, and that 


of the Courtney 
luded the 


ind bobbins which it manufactures. 


The Veeder Mig. Co., Hartford, 


exhibited counters for all branches of th¢ 


Conn.., : 
textile industry, i. e., for looms, spinning ma 
chinery, warp beaming machines, etc., also 
They 


‘ounters to measure feet and vards. 
also showed counters for 


use in bleacheries 

and mills where an accurate record of the 
amount of work turned out by each employe f 

desired. The Veeder counters are 


straight reading and are dust-proof. 

W. T. Lane & Brother, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., were in the West Hall this year and 
had a space on one of the side aisles where 
they had a good opportunity for the display 
of their general line of canvas mill baskets 
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and trucks. The exhibit was in charge of 
A. H. Lane and Mr. Curley. 


has studied the peculiar requirements of tex 


This concern 


tile manufacturers in all branches of the 


trade and whenever the need of a particular 





% kind of basket or truck is apparent they meet 
4 it with the result that the demand for their 
; specialties keeps them busy all the year 
round. They make their own duck and 
: turn out a first-class product. 
; 
¥ 
: 
1 
¥ 

The Emerson Laboratory, Springfield 
Mass., showed by means of illustrated cards 
and chemicals the line of work done in their 

fe laboratories which they have equipped for 

. making textile analysis from the raw materi- 

als to the finished products such as bleach 

; ing, dyeing and printing, weaving and finish 
% ing oils, etc. 

The attractiveness of the booth occupied 
by the Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co 
was worthy of its suecess and a number 

“9 orders for Carbolineum were listed from 
4 some of the largest mills and companies 

the cotton industry. Woolen manufacturers 

aisoO came to gather information, and judg 

ing from the orders given for the wood pre 

Lh server there is evidently a good deal of build 


ing and repairing going on. The exhibition 


Eisen 


was under the direction of Ralph M 
¥ berg, 


sales manager. 
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Churchill Hungerford, of Messrs. Hunger- 
ord & Terry, of Philadelphia, was a member 
of the committee on the meeting of the Na 
tional Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
convention for 
several days at the Boston Exhibition, com- 
r over from New York where he had been 


2 
the New 


11 
York meeting. 
Wayne, Ind., 


Boston office, 


in attendance at 


S. F. Bowser, Inc., Fort 


1 


l'redericks Or the 





WwW. T. Lane & Bro 


H. M. Bowser, Vice-President, E. H. Briggs 
ceneral sales manager, in charge exhibited 
general line of their oi] filtering, storage 


] 


and measuring devices Che feature of the 


<hibit consisted of a working le a 
filtering and circulating system showing the 
entering he feed cups, and the runnin: 
lown upon the bearings of an engine, clart 
Ing the oil by bringing it back iain ) ie 


ravity tank, which supplies the bearings o 
the engine with clean oil. 
The C. J. Root Company, Bristol, Conn 


showed a large line of automatic counters 


and measuring devices for textile purposes. 
7 


They are selling an increasing numbet 


counters to textile manufacturers for use on 


looms, cloth folders, tenter frames, 


ré ling 
machines, machines. 


ete. New 


themselves and each individual problem re- 


calenders 


singeing 


uses are constantly, 


suggesting 
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ceives careful attention. They make count 
ers to operate by both the re cipré cating and 
rotating motions, and the various types of 
resetting and non-resetting. Their counters 
are manufactured to register by the pair, 
dozen, or gross, yard, half-yard, one-third 
yard, etc., and they can supply them with 
bells to ring at different intervals. The com- 
pany also make a large line of wrought brass 
hinges and metal stampings, of which they 


— 


; 
} 
; 


7 
ak ne ie 
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Jones & Hardy, Inc., Hudson, N. Y., ex- 
hibited the “J. & H.” surface tanned sewing 


machine belting, a patented check ring 
spring, for tying up underwear in dozens in 
mills where the coupon system is used, as 
well as two grades of a stainless oil, an in- 
teresting line of counting glasses, and an au- 
tomatic belt clamp. They also distributed 
samples of their excelsior and “new process” 
press boards. 





The C. J. Root Cémpany 


showed a handsome line of samples at the 
exhibition. J. T. Chidsey, treasurer, was 
present for several days. 


R. & J. Dick, Ltd., New York City, ex- 
luibited various sizes and weights of Dickbelt, 
together with a mechanical display showing 
the Dickbelt running under water. Thev 
also had on exhibition a large roll of belt 
550 feet long, designed to show the construc- 
tion, pliability and general uniformity of the 
belt. 

The Holyoke Machine Co., of Holyoke 
Mass., showed their hydraulic governor for 
water wheels. They also showed in motion 
the Lombard friction clutch, which is the lat- 


est clutch of the rim friction type. The ex- 
hibit was in charge of D. White and N. Lom- 
bard, the inventor of the Lombard clutch. 





The Parks & Woolson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt., were represented at the ex- 
hibition by W. W. Brown, the treasurer, and 
Fred C. Bryant, their Middle States repre- 
sentative. They had no machinery exhibit 
this year, but will undoubtedly be repre- 
sented at the next show. These gentlemen 
were also in attendance at the meeting of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
in New York earlier in the week. 

The Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, 
O., exhibited their complete line of engineer- 
ing specialties, comprising brass, iron, semi 
and cast steel valves, whistles, cocks, gauges, 
injectors, lubricators, oil pumps, oil and 
grease cups, water columns and automatic 
non-return boiler stop valves making a very 


interesting display. 
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The Boston Belting Co., Boston and New 
York, with offices in all the large cities, in 
Booth No. 178, exhibited the various sup- 
plies for the textile trades which they man- 
ufacture consisting of sheet, piston and spe- 
cial packings for all classes of work; braided 
and rubber hose for all purposes, guta- 
balata belting, cotton and linen hose and 
other supplies for which they are so well 
known to the trade. 


H. V. Bishop, in charge of the exhibit of 
the Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., stated that he was very much pleased 
to find so many tools in use in this vicinity. 
He had a great many callers who are users 
of this lacer, and reports business as very 
encouraging. 


The contrast between the modern, up-to- 
date machinery shown in the exhibition and 


me LUNKENHEIMER co 


Peer 


The Lunkenheimer Company 


that of 200 years ago was brought out by 
the exhibit of Mrs. J. N. Jackson, of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., who was spinning yarn and 
weaving substantial fabrics on the stage, 
using the old spinning wheel and heavy 
wooden frame hand loom. A picture of 
Mrs. Jackson at the spinning wheel is shown 
on the front cover of this issue. 





Lyon Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., showed 
an automatic bobbin stripper, with a feeler 
motion. The used bobbins are fed into the 
machine from an opening in the top, and 
come out cleaned, while the waste is depos- 
ited in a basket. They also exhibited a ma- 
‘hine for cleaning roving bobbins, interme- 





The Boston Belting Company 


diates and slubbers. The booth was in 
charge of Alfred P. Cate and F. T. Camp. 


Charles Lowinson, New York, exhibited 
thread counting glasses and other testing 
devices. Visitors showed interest in a new 
instrument called the Tachoscope, which is 
used for determining the speed of motors, 
shafting, etc. It will take all speeds. 


The textile publications were well repre- 
sented. Their spaces were used as recep- 
tion rooms for their friends and to display 
the various publications. A great deal of 
work had to be done in covering this ex- 
hibition and the newspaper men had a busy 
week. Besides the Textile World Record, 
other publications occupying spaces on the 
main floor were the Textile Manufacturers’ 
Journal, American Wool & Cotton Re- 
porter, Fibre & Fabric, Textile American, 
Textile Colorist, the Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin and Cotton and the Overseers’ Review 
was in the gallery 








The Lord & Nagle Co., publishers of the 
rextile World Record, the Official American 
Textile Directory, other directories and tex- 
tile books, were located on an aisle connect- 
ing the two halls. Their many visitors found 
this a convenient resting place and availed 
themselves of the conveniences offered. The 
members of the staff present included Frank 
L. Nagle, Henry G. Lord, Samuel S. Dale, 
\. H. Tyler, William J. Flesh, Clarence 


tton, J. J. McPhillips, C. T. Donlevy, 
\rthur R. Nagle, Henry T. Ross and Samuel 


The Daily Trade Record of New York 
1 


issued special news bulletins at frequent in- 
the convention and exhibition up to the min- 
ute. They were distributed gratis to each 
exhibitor and much appreciated. 

The Leighton Machine Co., Manchester, 
N. H., builders of knitting machinery, were 


that concern, who paid several visits to the 


tervals during the dav, giving the news of 


represented by Messrs. Gould and Rice of 
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show and had an opportunity of meeting 
many of their customers. 

The exhibit of the Lowell Textile School. 
Lowell, Mass., included machinery in opera 
tion, and examples of the various fabrics and 
varns made at the school—cotton, woolen, 
worsted and silk; also photographs, charts, 
etc., showing the buildings and illustrating 
the work of the institution. The machiner: 
‘onsisted of a Noble comb, a two-heade 1 
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cotton comb, and an automatic loom; also a 
small piece dveing machine. The yarn ex- 
hibit included samples spun at the school 
trom all types of cotton, from waste up to 
Sea Island, all run on the same side of a 
frame, with the Richards-Hinds Tube Roll, 
and a setting of one inch from center to 
center. 


The New Bedford Textile School, New 
edford, Mass., showed samples from all its 
cepartments, weaving, designing, knitting, 
chemistry and mechanical, illustrating every 
process of cotton manufacture, from the raw 
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cotton to the finished product. In the weav- 
different 
designs were displayed, the work of first, 


second, and third vear students; 


, ing department many weaves and 
the design- 
ing department contained first, second and 
third year work, including Jacquard and 
color designs; in the knitting department the 
work was shown in process, and the finished 


earments was also displaved; the various 





dyestuffs, ete., used in the chemistry depart 
ment, many drawings from the mechanical 


department, and photographs of the build- 


a 
$ 
” 


ngs comple ted the exhibit. 


The exhibit of the textile department of 
1 


the Clemson Agricultural College 
a 


(( ‘lemson 


(College, was arranged very at 


actively. In addition to the processes den 
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} E. B. Badger & Sons Company 
4 onstrated, and the yarns and fabrics shown, 
there was matter explaining the diseases and 
insects which destroy the cotton plant and 
seed. There was also a display of the prod- 
uct of South Carolina mills in which Clem- 
, son men hold positions. Large photographs 


and State flags were effectively used in the 
cecorations. 
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Badger’s self equalizing expansion joint 
lor taking up expansion in long lines of 
steam pipe, a new product put on the market 
by E. B. Badger & Sons Co., Boston, Mass., 
formed the exhibit 

They 


are also makers of copper work of all kinds, 


special feature of their 


which received considerable attention. 





aes 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


fire extinguishers, jacketed kettles, bleach 


ing and dyeing apparatus, etc., having been 


catering to the textile trade for many vears. 


The Jos, 


over the c 


Dixon Crucible Co., known all 


ountry for their various lines of 
products, with Messrs. Guy W. Hart, Chas. 
\. Shall and W. L. 


showed such of their products suitable to 


Brooks in attendance, 


the textile trade as boiler graphite, lubricat- 


ing graphite, belt dressing, motor brushes, 


textile crayons, silica graphite paint and 


vreases, etc. 

\mong the visitors at the exhibition were 
Lewis T. Shurtleff of the Pairpont 
Corporation, New Bedford, Mass.; Capt. H. 
L. Spence of the Metallic Drawing Roll Co.., 
Orchard, Mass.: 


noted: 


Indian Lewis F. llen 
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treasurer of the Salem Foundry & Machine 
Co.; G. B. Emmons, president of the Em- 
mons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, Mass., 
and Evan Arthur Leigh, of Leigh & Butler, 
Boston and Bradford, Eng. Mr. Leigh is in 
this country on a short visit and expects to 


return to England this month. 


The Van Guilder Hollow Wall Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., exhibited the construction 
of a house with outside walls made of mono- 
lithic concrete practically on the principle of 
the thermos bottle—a house within a house. 





be 
o 
~ 


The air space between the double walls 
effectually insulated the building against cold 
in winter and heat in summer and from the 
dampness that penetrates ordinary walls. 


lhe Mason Regulator Co., Boston, Mass., 
showed their various types of pressure regu- 
lating appliances. Among the many devices 
shown were reducing valves, pump regula- 
tors, balanced valves, damper regulators and 
one or two of their other specialties. These 
valves are all built for the automatic control 
of pressures. 


The Power Show 


The Second Annual Power Show, held in 
connection with the exhibition of textile ma- 
chinery, was much larger than before, the 
entire basement being sold to power spe- 
cialty concerns. The booths were attrac- 
tively decorated and an orchestra added to 
the enjoyment of the visitors. A number of 
concerns handling power and transmission 
equipment, who have in the past exhibited 
on the main floor, retained their old spaces 
and their exhibits are reported under the 
Textile Machinery Exhibition. 


The American Steam Gauge & Valve 
Mfg. Co., Boston, exhibited a full line of 
their gauges, valves, etc., consisting of 
American pressure Or vacuum gauges, re- 
cording gauges, revolution counters, engine- 
room clocks and gauge boards, pop safety 
valves, relief valves, American Thompson 
improved indicators, American Ideal steam 
traps, and American H2O grease extracting 
feed water filters. The company featured 
particularly their American Ideal steam trap, 
which they furnish for trial, without expense. 

The Garlock Packing Co., 88 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass., exhibited a complete line of 
packings for every conceivable purpose. 


Walworth Mig. C Boston, power house pip- 
ing material, gate valves, fittings, pipe bends, etc 

The Huile Company, Mechanicsville, Conn. 
showed lubricating at . nd creases. and oils for 
special purposes including wool ils and loom 
compounds; also, an “Oleic” oil, distilled from 
wr grease or decera 





Jenkins Bros., New York, with Boston office at 
524 Atlantic Ave., showed a general line of valves 
for all purposes in the modern power and heating 
plant, including their specialties of mechanical 
rubber, “Jenarco” and ’96 sheet packing and 
pump valves. 


Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J., with 
30oston office in the Penn Mutual Building, exhib- 
ited the devices of the Webster Systems of steam 
heating, including modulation valves, sylphon 
traps, vacuum pump governors, suction and dirt 
strainers; also details of air washer equipment 


The Under-Feed Stoker Company of America, 
Chicago, with Boston office in the John Hancock 
Building, dispensed literature describing the Jones 
under-feed mechanical stoker. 


The American Enameled Brick & Tile Company, 
New York, exhibited enameled brick of the stand- 
ard colors, laid up in walls. 


The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. of Cleve- 
land, O., with Boston office at 200 Congress St., 
showed their pressure traps, vacuum traps, auto- 
matic engine stop, quick closing valve, reducing 
valves, pump governors, excess boiler feed pump 
governors, steam and oil separators, and Mac-it 
set screws. 

The Climax Smoke Preventer Co., Boston, 
showed a full-size model of a boiler front with 
Climax smoke preventer attached 


The Monarch Steam Blower Co., Troy, N. Y., 
exhibited a full-size model of one pass of a water 
tube boiler equipped with Monarch steam soot 
remover; also two rear flue blowers for return 
tubular boilers 


The Nashua Machine Co., Nashua, N. H., with 
Boston office at 127 Federal St., offered a practical 
demonstration of the Bundy steam traps, working 
under the varied conditions with which an engineer 
is daily coming in contact, and offering a solution 
of many troublesome problems. 


The Watts Regulator Company, Lawrence 
Mass.; steam and water specialties. 
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The Dearborn Chemical Company, Chicago, 
with Boston office in the John Hancock Building, 
distributed their literature on boiler compounds, 
oils, greases, etc. 


The Thermograde Valve Company, Boston, 
represented the Consolidated Engineering Co., of 
Chicago, and demonstrated the Thermograde 
modulation system of heating, and the Van Auken 
system of vacuum heating, also showing a full 
line of the other heating specialties which both 
companies manufacture. 


The National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Shelby seamless steel tubing, “National” pipe and 
boiler tubes, “Kewanee” unions, “National” Tube 
Company regrinding valves, various “Kewanee” 
specialties, etc. 


Other concerns exhibiting included Ashton 
Valve Co., Boston; Autogenous Welding & Equip- 
ment Co., Springfield, Mass.; Burgmann Asbestos 
& Packing Mills, New York City; The Chapman 
Valve Mfg. Co., Boston; A. W. Chesterton Co., 
3oston; Climax Smoke Preventer Co., Boston; 
Combined Heat & Sprinkler Co., Boston; Coppus 
Engineering & Equipment Co., Worcester, Mass.; 
Cave Welding Co., Springfield, Mass.; Dahl Mig. 
Co., New York City; Diamond State Fibre Co., 
Boston; Detroit Steel Products Co., Boston; 
Eagle Oil & Supply Co., Boston; Electric Smelt- 
ing & Aluminum Co., New York City; The Evans 
Mill Supply Co., Boston; F. W. Foster & Sons 
Co., Boston; Gardner Grate Co., Roxbury, Mass.; 
The Garlock Packing Co., Boston; The Griscom 
Russell Co., New York City; Harrison Safety 
Boiler Works, Boston; Hinds & Coon, Boston; 
Jefferson Union Co., Lexington, Mass.; Keystone 
Lubricating Co., Boston; Lagonda Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton; Locke Regulator Co., Salem, Mass.; Mc- 
Clave-Brooks Co., New York City; McLeod & 
Henry Co., Troy, N. Y.; Monarch Steam Blower 
Co., Boston; National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Norristown Magnesia & Asbestos Co., Boston; 
Perfection Grate Co., Springfield, Mass.; Schaeffer 
& Budenburg Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Shu- 
maker-Santry Co., Boston; The Under-Feed 
Stoker Co. of America, Boston; Waldo Brothers, 
Boston. 


: 
_— 


A PRIZE ESSAY FUND 


The Silk Association of America has 
announced a silk prize competition for the 
best written articles upon silk, which are 
submitted to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, 354 Fourth Ave., on or before June 
Ist, 1914. 

The prizes aggregate $800.00, divided as 
tollows: One first prize $200.00; three 
second prizes at $100.00 each; four third 
prizes $50.00 each; four fourth prizes at 
$25.00 each. 

The competition is open to anyone inter- 
ested in the silk industry and offers special 





Opportunity to practical mill men. The con- 
ditions of the competition are most liberal 
and special attention is called to the fact 
tiiat those unaccustomed to writing articles 
will be given equal chance and equal consid- 
eration. The awards will not depend upon 
penmanship, spelling, or the English used,. 
nor upon the form in which the article is 
prepared, but will be based upon the practi- 
cal value of its subject matter and the infor- 
mation furnished upon raw silk and its man- 
ufacture into any kind of goods. 

The circular of information issued by the 
Association gives complete directions and 
may be obtained by application to its secre- 
tary. It indicates that in the awards, first 
consideration will be given to practical sug- 
gestions, discussions and opinions and that 
the opportunity for the active, progressive, 
well informed, practical man is just as good 
as for the customary writer of articles. 

The Association includes with the circular 
ci information the following list.of topics for 
discussion: 

SUGGESTED TOPICS 

Changes in the making of skeins, books, bales, 
methods of packing, etc., which would assist the 
American manufacturer, 

Most common defects found in raw silk, and the 
manner in which they affect the cost of produc- 
tion and the quality of product. 

Difficulties in throwing raw silk of the various 
kinds and grades, and way in which the producer 
might overcome them. 

Why silks wind badly. 

Degree of irregularity found in bales of the 
same lot and chop and methods of determining it. 

Defects found by the dyer in boiling off various 
grades. 

Variation in the absorption of dyestuff and dyes 
by the different kinds and qualities. 

Methods for the judgment of uniformity, luster, 
cleanliness and color. 

Reasonable limits for the number of single and 
double ends in different grades of raw. 

Inspection and testing of raw silk. 

Qualities which the various grades should pos- 
sess, and the possibility of defining and measur- 
ing them. 

The New York Classification of Raw Silk. 

The Yokohama Classification of Raw Silk. 
_Relation of Yokohama to New York classifica- 
tion and its defects. 

The possibility of an International Classification, 

Methods of determining grades of raw silk. 

The purchase of raw silk on chop; advantages 
and disadvantages. 

_ Difficulties met by the purchaser in determin- 
ing the grade of deliveries. 
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National Cotton Manufacturers Convention 
( Continued from page 130) 
THE MILL STEAM PLANT to the boiler or a wasteful practice is well illus 


HOSMER Tittediine ie. 9 NY. trated by tests made upon a water tube unit in 
New York City, where additional boiler powe1 










tH Be R DUTY ' 

was wanted immediately and there was no avai 
- e be mentioned able room to spare for additional equipment 
ges tained b pel This boiler was provided with grates which con 
ugh rate of duty. — 5 tained approximately twice the surface of the reg 
HOres ane prevailing Uieory ilar grate and intense fires were kept up continu 
t oo. ee " eta re = oe caey y for a considerable length of time. The re 
st be rk ler ind the tuel burned ults obtained show that the output of steam wi 
, vv s theory more than doubled, and that the efficiency was but 
mn | CONSIGE! ttle below the ordinary The boiler also stood 
rb ving up well and gave no perceptible evidence of th 

De £ | it strenuous treatment to which it had been 
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AIR SUPPLY 


5 ( esign, \ boiler plant with good natural draft is usual 

‘ T\ ) ) err 1 1 1 
¢ nsidered the best and most satisfactory arrang 
a ae nt oe Ca, ment that can be secured, and yet in principle th 


entire wrong, and carries with it many seriou ; 
ject is which can never be overcome 
With natural draft the movement of all wast: 
gi he accompanying supply of air for 
ombustion are wholly dependent upon the chim 
ney, which must overcome the existing frictio1 
ong a more or less sinuous passage extending 
tc the ash pit of the most remote boiler As this 
lraft or suction produces a vacuum throughout 
the course, any aperture through boiler settings 
connections, however small, will draw in at 
from the outside and by “short circuiting’ cool o1 
chill any heated surface it may come in contact 


with and by lowering the temperature of the gas 
reduce the intensity of the chimney suction 
When fuel is fed upon the grate, the open door 
uftords opportunity for a large volume of cold ai 
h in and impinge upon the heated surface 
which but an instant before were exposed to the 
ntense heat of the most fiercely burning part « 
the fire and these changes of temperature must bi 


t rus 


trimental to the best economy and injurious ft 


the exposed portions of the boiler 





| } 
Such conditions prevail in every natural draft 
team plant, the baneful effects varying according 
t] mount of air leakage, time boiler doors 


ire open, differences in temperature, etc., increas 
ng in evidence as the intensity of draft and duty 
upon the boilers increases. If, without disposing 

the chimney, we add to the equipment a device 


1 


for furnishing the air required for combustion and 











apply it under a slight pressure at the ash pits, } 
le yperatcd over fires in we can supply the power to move the gases from 4 
which the heat is not kept practically uniform and the grate through the passes of the boiler and 4 
high temperature. In spite of this fact there here deliver them to the chimney suction. In this % 
re many mill boiler plants which are operated in wav we have moved the generating force required . a 
the moderat Vay to supply the air to the proper side of the fire : 
Probably the majority of boilers throughout the and done away with the objectionable features # 
country are working at a pace below their regular connected with depending upon chimney draft ; 
rating for a greater part of the time, and while it alone \nother thing has also been accomplished bs 
may be conducive to long life for the equipment the process and intensity of combustion has 
ind a consequent small repair expense, this fea been brought under control ' 
ture cannot possibly affect the great savings which Anyone who is conversant with the handling of 
in be made by adopting the high duty method natural draft boiler plants of large size knows well : 


That the forcing of a stean boiler to a point how unwieldy they are in the matter of controll 


bevond its normal capacity is neither injurious ing the rate of steam generation, especially where 
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HIGH PRESSURI rEAM ANID SUPPDRH — 
) a canis pia neapetimiensg ane PREVENTION OF DECAY IN MILL TIMBERS 
i t » the b ( eam when at elg Dp HOX 
& ure can be tbled and its efficiency 
eased g rat pow t \ 
( t HH pil b S 
vned 1d { ( ror 1 } 0 
pressure ! n of fron , 
2 wed ( ’ 
lax 1 e1 t be re b 
“ special « dit : 1, 
vines york re, inde ont \ ) I | 
essively Ss rt cuton illow thie x 1 l 
to drop below the terminal exhaust p 1 b ‘ t 
re the stroke is completed que nab 1 , 
\lthough, S d, th benefit 1 ed : | , 
sing high tension steam for power purp re rare se@1 North ¢ ' rele 
generally known, its superiority and economy fot Cub pil rm ' rable prop 
inufacturing purposes ittle appreciated n The b 1 
In almost every plant where steam S Use tO! eties re ) hal f t ¢ ent aa 
& lashing, dyeing, drying, et much, if not all eaf pine, | , 
. . he apparatus is situated at some distance frot ualities ar¢ ‘ 
the boilers and if the steam supply passes througl In textile mill the 9 rtifi be p 
ng lines of pipe at a low or moderate pressurt nidity undoubted nereases the ndenc. 
there is always quite a percentage condensed Ex rot With 70 per cent. saturation oisture an 
cept in special cases, a mixture of steam and a temperature of So per ent. Fahrenhe 
water is not a desirable element to intr duce into weave room, a decrease in temperature of 12 ' 
: a a drying cylinder or a heating coil and is not more will cause precipitation of moisture This 
particularly efficient when used in a dye bath. If condition is frequently found in cold weather 
; on the other hand the steam is generated at high roofs. windows or bearing ends of beams in th 
pressure and reduced at the machines (or as close brickwork 
a as possible to them) to the pressure required in It is generally agreed that rot in wood ts iuised 
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each particular case, the condensation wi be by growth in the cells of a lower order of plant 
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called a fungus, belonging to the same family as 
the toadstools and mushrooms. A large variety 
of fungi can grow on wood under favorable con- 
ditions, but only two or three are concerned in 
the destruction of mill timber [wo of the com- 
monest are shown in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. A different 
class of fungi which destroys railway ties is rarely 
found in factory timber 

No fungus can grow without water; the dry 
rot fungus can grow on the surface of wood at an 
atmospheric moisture of 96 to 100 per cent. of 
saturation. It can undoubtedly grow inside of 
large mill beams of susceptible material at a much 
lower percentage saturation. In one case which 
was investigated, the room was maintained at less 
than 70 per cent., and second floor beams which 
were not exposed to the outside air were attacked 
Experiments have been made which tend to show 
that the dry rot fungus is able to provide sufficient 
water for its requirements in beams of large size 
by decomposing the wood. 








[Twenty-six varieties of hard pine are described 
by Penhallow, as growing in North America. Of 
these only four are much used for timber in the 
eastern states The four timber varieties, the 


longleaf, shortleaf, Cuban and North Carolina are 
very fully described in “Timber Pines of the 
Southern States,” by Mohr. The longleaf pine 
has proved more valuable for timber than the 
others owing to its greater strength and durabil- 
ity. The latter quality is probably chiefly the 
result of the high percentage and uniform distri- 
bution of the rosin and the small percentage of 
sap wood, the sap wood of the longleaf pine aver- 
aging about two inches in radius of mature trees, 
while that of the other three varieties varies from 
4 inches to 6 inches of the radius. 

In a recent trip through the longleaf pine for- 
ests of Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama, I 
found it evident that longleaf pine of suitable 
sizes for mill timbers can be had at reasonable 
prices. It remains to make specifications defining 
the qualities required when a bill of timber for a 
cotton mill, or other important structure is sent 
out by the designing engineer or architect to be 
sure of getting timber that is strong and durable. 
Evidence of the inadequacy of the specifications 
now in common use is plain in many ways. 

I found in all cases shortleaf pine growing in 
the same forests with longleaf and cut by the 
same mills, which tends to disprove the statement 
oi a well-known authority that the place or origin 
of timber, as shown by the bill of lading, serves 
as a suitable safeguard. It is not enough that 
the most of a lot of timber shall resist fungus to 
secure a safe structure. All of it must be resist- 
ant. In no case investigated has all the timber 
of the mill rotted. 

The need of more definite specifications for mill 
timbers and columns, I find, is appreciated by the 
lumber manufacturers who produce good timber. 
Many examples were given by the manufacturers 
where timber bought as shortleaf had been sold 


“ 


by middlemen as “longleaf,” or “merchantable” 
sold as “prime” and of “square edge” sold as 
ec ”” 
merchantable. 
The lower grade of hard pine timber called 
“square edge and sound” does not pretend to be 


longleaf pine. All varieties (longleaf, shortleaf, 
Cuban and loblolly) are manufactured indiscrim- 
inately into~this grade. Its durability cannot be 
depended upon without antiseptic treatment. One 
of the most serious cases of rotting which has 
been investigated was undoubtedly due to the use 
of this grade of lumber in filling a specification 
calling for “the best quality longleaf Georgia 
pine.” 

Practically no timber for use above the base- 
ment in cotton mills has thus far been given anti- 
septic treatment, therefore recommendation made 
for such treatment must be founded upon experi- 
ence gained from timber used for other purposes. 
Experience derived from time tests is all-import- 
ant in connection with timber treating processes. 
The chemistry of the wood, that of many of the 
treating materials and the combination of wood 
and treating materials is so complicated and little 
known that theoretical prognostication is of little 
value for the long terms of years which treated 
timber should last. Many experiments have been 
made on treated wood for railway ties and tele- 
graph posts. These experiments apply to factory 
timber only in a general way, owing to the en- 
tirely different conditions under which it is used, 
but thus far they are all that we have to guide us 
in the selection of a suitable antiseptic process. 

Coal tar compounds which have given excellent 
results on posts and ties have several objection- 
able qualities when applied to cotton mill timber. 
Most of them undoubtedly increase the fire haz- 
ard somewhat, they leave a black, greasy surface 
and have a disagreeable smell. 

Creosote compounds superficially applied to 
cold material have little value when used on tim- 
ber which is highly susceptible to fungus, as it is 
frequently already so deeply infected that the sur- 
face treatment cannot reach the living fungus 
within the large beams. Deeply creosoted timber 
has unquestionable value for use in damp loca- 
tions where the fire hazard is not great, such as 
basement floors and about paper mills and dye- 
houses. The cost of such treatment is from $12 to 
$20 per M. in addition to the cost of the un- 
treated material. 





RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN INCANDESCENT 
LAMPS AND THEIR APPLICATION TO 
COTTON MILL LIGHTING 


BY G. H. STICKNEY 
Vice President Illuminating Engineering Society, Edison 
Lamp Works, General Electric Co., Harrison, N. J. 


The recent history of incandescent lamp manu- 
facture reveals two very conspicuous advances 
which have greatly increased the economic possi- 
bilities of good artificial illumination in cotton 
mills. I refer to (a) the use of tungsten as a fila- 
ment material and (b) the development of the 
wire drawing method of forming the tungsten 
filaments 

TUNGSTEN FILAMENTS 

As is well known, the use of tungsten as a fila- 
ment material meant a big increase in the effi- 
ciency of incandescent lamps; in fact, the increase 
was so great that many people have failed to real- 
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269 COTTON 
ize its real economic significance. An increase of 
two or-three per cent. in the efficiency of an elec- 


tric generator or dynamo is considered very im 
portant, and manufacturers spend thousands of 


dollars to secure such an advance, and discrim- 
inating buyers are willing to pay more for ma- 
chines which will show such economies The 
tungsten filament doubled the efficiency of the 
preceding incandescent lamps, and increased the 
efficiency two and one-half to three times over 
that of the carbon lamps, which were in most 


one-half 
ce yuld be 


two and 
formerly 


that 


light as 


common use. This meant 
to three times as much 
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dynamo, without any 


produced from the lighting 
considerable increase in investment 

The tungsten lamp was, however, handicapped 
by the fact that the filament was more fragile than 


the carbon filament, and hardly sturdy enough for 
cotton mill service. 
Then came the second advance Long and 


arduous investigation in the research laboratory 
in Schenectady finally solved the problem of pro- 
ducing tungsten in a ductile form, so that it could 
be drawn into a wire somewhat after the manner 
of other ductile metals. This immediately resulted 
in the strengthening of the lamps so that they 
would withstand reasonable usage and handling 
such as would be encountered in a mill 

In the manufacture of drawn wire filaments it 
was found possible to secure a homogenity of 
material and a uniformity of diameter away be- 
yond anything ever obtained in making filaments 
either of carbon or tungsten by the extruding 
process. This elimination of weak points not 
only made it possible to operate filaments at a 
higher temperature and hence higher efficiency, 
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but also to predetermine the performance of the 
lamp. making up a lot of lamps 
intended, say, for 115 volts, individual lamps were 
produced ranging all the from 110 to 120 
volts, from I lamps had to be selected 
test. It is now pos- 
lamps more accurately for voltage 
| photometrist 
circuits 


Formerly in 


way 
which the 


by photometric 


for voltage j 
sible to make 
than they can be selected by the 
[his means lamps for the 
1Ower prices. 

3esides the two important developments already 
mentioned, minor improvements continually 

llowed each other in rapid succession. Most of 
these have escaped public notice, but they have, 
n the aggregate, improved the performance of 
the Mazda tungsten lamp nearly, if not quite as 
much as the two well-known developments. 

Some of improvements have emanated 
rom the laboratory, where a corps of 
scientific investigators are constantly studying the 
problem of lamp betterment. Others have been 
the result of and experimentation in 
the manufacturing departments. Proportions of 
lamp parts have been changed: different ma- 
terials have been tried in various parts of the 
lamp, and thousands of variations in methods and 
processes have been tried out. Every year thou- 
sands of lamps are used up in life tests to check 
the quality of the standard product and the value 
of various improvements. The continual improve- 
ment is illustrated in Fig. 1, which shows the in- 
crease in efficiency in the 110 volt, 100-watt Mazda 
lamp. The increasing strength of the filament is 
indicated in Fig. 2, showing the relative maximum 
deflection of filament before breaking, as deter- 
mined by tests on lots of lamps for each year 
since 1908. The break in the curve is due to the 
drawn tungsten wire. 

Not the least of the advantages which have 
accrued from these many improvements has been 
the reduction in costs and the consequent lower- 
ing of selling prices. Fig. 3 gives curves showing 
the list prices of some of the standard lamps since 
1907. It will be noted that the 250-watt lamp now 
costs somewhat less than the 100-watt did seven 
years ago. 

In the early lamps, water vapor was one of the 
obstacles to the manufacture of better lamps and 
an element of uncertainty. By a sort of recur- 
rent action, it served to carry particles of tungsten 
from the filament and deposit them on the bulb, 
and so blackening it. It was found that no mat- 
ter how thoroughly a lamp was exhausted, if sub- 
sequently the temperature of the bulb were raised 
above that at which the exhausting took place, 
more vapor would be driven off and blackening 
vould occur. 

More recently the limitation of improvement in 
Mazda lamps has appeared to be due not to de- 
fects or impurities of any sort, but to the fact that 
we seemed to have reached the physical limit of 
refractory power of the tungsten itself. Through 
the discovery and elimination of imperfections, it 
had been possible to increase the operating tem- 
perature of the filament, and therefore the effi- 
ciency of lamps, to such a point that, although less 
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better and 


have 


these 


research 


experience 


susceptible to such action than any of the other 
filament materials, the tungsten itself would 
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slowly vaporize and form a light-absorbing deposit REFLECTORS 

on the bulb However, again the scientist has One of the great advantages of the modern 
found another possibility which bids fair to rank incandescent lamp is the great variety of reflect- 
in importance with these two developments which ing devices available, by the use of which the light 


we have particularly discussed may be distributed to meet almost any conceivable 
It is well known that materials volatilize at a requirement. It is seldom desirable to use an 
lower temperature in vacuum than at atmos incandescent lamp without a reflector, while the 
pheric pressure Mr. Edison experimented with selection of a proper reflector may increase the 

nitrogen gas in carbon lamps nearly thirty-five — effectiveness of the lighting very materially. 
years ag However, e found that the gas The reflector may perform three distinct func- 
‘ 1 tl uch by convection that tions, besides serving as a protection for the 
wel ess efficient than when the fila- lamp. First, it may concentrate a large portion 





CANDLE POWER AND SPECIFIC CONSUMPT/ON 
OF /00 WATT MAZDA LAMP 
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i 
been of the light on the working surfaces, where 
expected to hold for the tungsten filament, and high intensity is needed. Second, it may keep the 
es, but it has been direct light out of the eves, thus avoiding the 
nd possible t improved materials and glare which 1s encountered with any of the effi- 
t n i high currents in cient light sources, and third, it may help diffuse 
increased efficiency due to high tem the light, softening shadows 
filament much re than compensates Industrial reflectors are often classified in ac- f 
ie Mine hus, at 20 amperes, cordance wits their « laracteristics of light distri- ‘ 
ng but one-half watt per bution. The fol wing are the types of distribu 
ae tion most commonly used in mill lighting: 
\ er are commercially y i 
. Witl cae ieee: iti) ialareiniiene el ain Inte nsive,—maximum candle power about 30 
from nadir. 
lew process is not so great, so that, for 110 we aa ' : J 
: : ; 2. Extensive,—maximum candle power about 45 
t the 7-0 in I -W tt mMmT)S ons . we - . 
s, the 750 : 1 OO am] consumit from nadir 
‘ 1 .6O wa I nean horizonta 3. Distributing.—high candle power about 60 
€¢ power! \s est t igi rom nadir 
| ) | grea : ) ghting, 4. Focusing——maximum candle power about o 
rther detail is omitted Foam nadie 
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These characteristics should be taken into ac 
ccunt in designing the lighting installation, espe- 
cially in regard to the height and spacing of lamps. 

While glass reflectors are occasionally used to 
good advantage in cotton mills, the usual practice 
is to use steel. Two types of reflecting surfaces 
are in common use: namely, aluminum and porce 
lain enamel. When reflectors are exposed to 
grease, smoke, etc., the porcelain reflector is 
erally preferred, as the coating is practically of 
lass and more easily cleaned Che aluminum fin 
less and is not likely to chip off. Thers 
is considerable difference in the quality of reflect 
rs of different makes, both in the aluminum and 


yen 


sh costs 





enamel finishes. This affects both the durabilit 
Openers 
Carding 
( Oo 
CF Cj j a 
° c 
FIG. 4 FIG. 5 
e material and its efficiency as a refle 
mrder to secure best results care sh uld b 
exercised in the ele on of reflector: 
CLEANING 
The ccumulatio1 dust and dirt 1 lamps 
il d re flectors detrac ts ¢ n de rably irom th light 
urnished Losses as high as 50 per cent. have 


onditions It 


Slubbers and 
Roving Frames 


under severe c 


Drawing Frame 








FIG, 6 FIG. 7 


therefore important that the light-transmitting 
and reflecting surfaces be kept reasonably clean 
Since the depreciation is so slow, its magnitude 
is seldom realized and cannot be taken care of by 
haphazard cleaning 





The only real way to assur: 
proper illumination performance is to establish a 
; svstematic arrangement for periodic cleaning, and 
this can be done at a surprisingly small cost 
LIGHTING PRACTICE 


‘= In industrial lighting there are four principal 


i methods of lighting: namely, by general illumina- 
j tion, by localized illumination, by combined gen 


eral and localized illumination, and by localized- 


general illumination or group lighting 





MANUFACTURERS 


made to distribute an 
tion throughout an area. It 
application of arc lamps to interior lighting, but 
is now 
incande 
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GENERAL ILLUMINATION 
Represents the where an attempt is 
intensity of illumina- 

originated with the 


practice 
even 


frequently 
scent lamps 


applied with the higher power 


Ring Spinning 


| 





LOCALIZED ILLUMINATION 
\ppli the p e of cating sma ~ 
1 the ices f be ighte I prac ¢ 
common with carbon incandescent lamps 
COMBINED GENERAL AND LOCALIZED 
ILLUMINATION 
S, as its ne implies, is a combinat ) 
e. two preceding types pi ‘ Usua 
noderate gene mination is supplemented by 
gher intensity of localized illumination at pat 
ticular points. Its application is obvious. While 
the general tendency is away from localized light 
ing, there are conditions in which no other forn 
f lighting seems to give satisfactory results 


Warping 





—_ 


FIG. 9 


LOCALIZED-GENERAL ILLUMINATION OR 


LIGHTING 


GROUP 


This, as its name implies, is combination of 
and localized lighting made possible by the range 
of intermediate sized Mazda or tungsten lamps 
Instead of trying to produce an even intensity 
throughout the room, the lighting is arranged so 
as to produce maximum intensities at the most 
important points, at the same time avoiding ob 
jectionable shadows. In other words, the lighting 
units are located with 
machinery. 

All of these methods of lighting have been used 
in cotton mills. Formerly the 
was predominant; this was 
illumination and the combined 


h localized-general 


reference to processes and 





localized method 
general 
Today, 


gener- 


followed by 
method 


however, the method is 
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ally preferred, although there are some excellent 
installations of general lighting. 

No single practice suits all classes of cotton 
mill lighting. There are bound to be variations, 
just as there are differences in quality of product, 
dimensions of rooms, types and arrangements of 
machinery, costs of power, etc. Even the class of 
labor employed may have an influence on the 
amount and kind of lighting which is most suit- 
able. The following recommendations have been 
decided upon by my associates and myself as suit- 
ing average conditions, under which they have 
given satisfaction. For very fine or colored goods, 
higher intensities will be required, while with 
coarser gauges a lower power lamp may, in 
some cases, be permissible. The recommenda- 
tions are based upon the localized-general method 
of illumination, although in some cases they ap- 
proach very closely to general illumination 


Weaving 





In applying the following, lamps equipped with 
dome reflectors should be hung as nearly 12 feet 
from the floor as the ceiling height will permit. 
If hung too low the glare is likely to be objec- 
tionable, especially where processes require close 
inspection. The bowl reflectors cover up the fila- 
ment so as to protect the eyes from intense bril- 
liancy. When bowl reflectors having extensive 
distribution are used, they should be suspended 
about 8 feet above the floor, while those having 
intensive distribution should be 10 to 11 feet above 
the floor. The use of Mazda tungsten lamps is 
assumed. 


PROCESSES: OPENING AND PICKING 
One 40-watt lamp with extensive bowl or dome 
steel reflector, suspended at each end of each ma- 
chine, as indicated by O, Fig. 4. 
CARDING 
Forty-watt lamps with extensive bowl reflectors, 
staggered along row of cards, as indicated by O, 
Fig. 5. 
DRAWING 


Two 40-watt lamps with extensive reflectors in 
front of each frame, spaced one-quarter length of 
each machine frame each end. Location indicated 
at X, Fig. 6. 

SLUBBERS AND ROVING FRAMES 


Two 40-watt lamps with extensive or distribut- 





ing reflectors between machines, as indicated by 
O, Fig. 7. 
RING SPINNING, TWISTING AND SPOOLING 
Sixty-watt lamps with extensive reflectors in 
aisle, spaced one lamp for every hundred spindles 
on each side. Fig. 8; O shows location of lamps 
WARPING 
When warpers are movable, use general illu- 
mination with 60-watt lamps, extensive reflectors 
on 8 to 10-foot spacing. Otherwise, one 60-watt 
lamp with intensive reflector over beam, and one 
60-watt lamp with intensive reflector between 
racks. See X, Fig. 9. 
SLASHING 
Forty-watt lamps with extensive reflectors at 
each end of machines, as indicated by O, Fig. ro. 
DRAWING IN 
Use general illumination with 40 or 60-watt 


lamps (depending upon the gauge of warp), with 
extensive reflectors, spaced about 10-foot centers. 


WEAVING 

For looms weaving up to about 52 inches, use 
one 60-watt lamp with extensive reflector for four 
looms. Locate units as shown by O, Fig. 11. 

For wide looms weaving up to 72-inch goods, 
one lamp with extensive reflector for two looms. 
See O, Fig. 11, lower part. For colored or fine 
goods, use 100-watt lamps. Objectionable beam 
shadows are likely to be encountered with gen- 
eral illumination from large units. 


INSPECTING 


An intensity of about 4-foot candles should be 
provided for white goods. One 60-watt lamp with 
extensive reflector is usually hung over each table, 
but when colored goods are to be inspected a 100- 
watt lamp is recommended. 


PACKING AND SHIPPING 


A general illumination provided by 60-watt 
lamps with dome type (distributing) reflectors on 
10 or 12-foot spacing will be sufficient. 


MILL OFFICES 
For large general offices, lamps with prismatic 
or opal glass reflectors, with a power consump- 
tion equal to 1.2 to 1.3 watts per square foot of 
floor area, will provide ample illumination. Spac- 
ing should not exceed 10 or 12 feet. When desks 
are permanently located, it is sometimes advan- 
tageous to locate lamps over front edge of a line 
of desks. 
HALLS AND STADRWAYS 
In the interest of safety it is very important 
that at least a low general illumination be pro- 
vided, especially in the halls and stairways by 
which employes leave the buildings. Owing to the 
variety of construction, no general recommenda- 
tion can be made but, as a rule, a lamp should be 
placed at each landing and angle. Especially on 
stairways it is important to select the location and 
equipment so as to illuminate the steps without 
casting a blinding glare in the eyes of those de- 
scending. This can be more easily accomplished 
if the lamps are equipped with reflectors rather 
than used bare, as is so often the practice. 
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EUROPEAN METHODS OF CARBONIZING 
RAW STOCK AND PIECES 


BY ROBERT DANTZER 


Translated from the French by the Editor of the Textile 
World Record 


(Continued from April.) 


This oven is based on the counter cur- 
rent principle, the hot air moving in a 
direction opposite to that of the wool 


which is being dried. This avoids expos- 


Correspondence and Notes 


UPON TEXTILE TOPICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 








corrugated rolls arranged in pairs, the pres- 
sure being obtained by powerful springs. 


1 
| 


The rolls reduce the vegetable material to 
dust. The wool is delivered from the roll- 
ers to a duster, the dust being removed by 
the fan placed above the cylinder, as shown. 
lhe wool is delivered free from dust at the 
opposite end of the machine. The wool is 
next run through a four-bowl rinsing ma- 
chine similar to that shown at Fig. 2. The 





FIG. 6. A CRUSHING MACHINE AND DUSTER 


ing the material to an excessively high 
temperature since it comes in contact at first 
with the air of which the temperature has 
already been lowered during the passage 
through the other compartments. Under 
the influence of a temperature of 212° to 
250° F. the acid becomes concentrated on 
the vegetable material, which turns black 
and then brown, becoming brittle so that it 
can easily be crushed into dust. 

The carbonized vegetable material is re- 
duced to dust by passing the wool through 
the crushing machine and duster shown at 
Fig. 6. This machine consists of a series of 


first bowl, which is lined with lead, and the 
next two bowls contain tepid water. The 
last bowl contains a solution of soda at 5° 
Be., to which is added a small quantity of 
carbonate of ammonia, which neutralizes the 
acid remaining in the wool. After washing 
the wool is extracted by a pair of squeeze 
rolls mounted on a separate frame similar 
to that shown at Fig. 3. If the wet wool 
that has passed through this machine is 
placed on litmus paper it should not turn 
the latter red. If it does redden the litmus, 
the wool should be rinsed again until all 
trace of the acid is removed 
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dled, it will be found advantageous pro- 
vide some automatic means for transporting 

so as to reduce the cost of handling 
The Snoeck carbonizing machine is th 
principal one used, but there are a number 


yf other systems, including those of Gau 
tillon and Hubert, Orval, Simones and 
Chapuis, Silverberg and Cunibert, Dupont, 


Allen 


{ 


James and Edgard 
Demense & Co., 


Cornel] 


SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF MACHINES 


ight, 20,000 k 


arranged in 


Fig. 7 shows these machit 


one room, tne 


references being as follows: 


1, double opener which should be enclosed 


in a separate room on account of the dust. 


five-bowl scouring machine. 3, dryer. 


> 
rT 
i 


he wool between the scouring machine 


and dryer is stored a pile or in trucks. 


5, acid tanks. The wool coming from 
tanks is thrown 


to be extracted in the hydro-extractors, 6 


+} af > 
these in a pile at B, ready 


9, carbonizing ma- 
duster. 


and 7. 8, wet opener. 
and 
dryer. The open 
enable the 
different 


large quantity ot! 


chine 10, crushing machine 
II, rinsing machine. 12, 


A.B. CG, and D: 
1 


yvetween the 


spaces, wool to 
be stored 


When 


processes. 


wool is han- 


9 ver’ 


the temperature to be lowered to 70°, which 
and luster of 
used for 


ma- 


retain the softness 
The latest apparatus 
consists of a cement or 


serves to 
the wool. 
this purpose 
sonry chamber provided with openings to 
The wool to be 
The gas is 


give access to the interior. 
carbonized is placed on racks. 
liberated at the bottom of the chamber and 
rises to the top after passing through the 
material. The acid is generated in retorts 


heated by means of large tubes. The 
Schuell apparatus is also used and consists 
of a large circular drum made of slats or 
perforated metal and enclosed in a chamber 
Gi masonry. I prefer the Schirp carbonizing 
machine, Fig. 8, which has a number of im- 
portant advantages. The hydrochloric acid 
is heated in the retort, B, by aid of the fur- 
nace, d, and passes to the perforated drum. 
\, through a hollow shaft, i. The apparatus 


is arranged so as to generate the acid uni- 
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formly and it does not escape into the work 
room. An ingenious arrangement enables 
the acid to be fed automatically into the 
retort. At the end of the retort, F’, is a 
feed, g, which closes automatically at each 
turn of the drum. When the feed pipe, g, 
is raised above the shaft, the acid flows 
slowly through the pipe, f’, into the retort, 
B, where it is converted into gas, an auto- 
matic arrangement preventing the escape of 
the gas except through a hollow shaft, i 
into the perforated drum, A, which revolves 
from two to three times a minute. 


FOR THE BRITISH 
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BEDFORD CORD FOR THE BRITISH ARMY 
BY COCKNEY 

The manufacture of Bedford cords for 
clothing the mounted men in the British 
army presents a number of difficulties. One 
of the most difficult problems is the 
strength. The test is a severe one, both for 
warp and weft. There is no stronger or bet 
ter wearing cloth made in woolens. Cotton 
threads are employed to get the clear cut be 
tween the ribs of the cloth. Worsted or 
woolen would not make the sharp break 





FIG. 5. THE SCHIRP CARBONIZING MACHINI 


One advantage of this machine consists 
im vaporizing the acid outside the carbon- 
ized chamber at the end of the hollow shaft 
on which the drum is mounted. A globe, 
B, forms a continuation of the shaft, and is 
heated by a flame at (d). The acid is first 
carried into the globe, where it is converted 
into gas, which passes through the pipe, i, 
into A, where it effects the carbonizing of 
the material. The acid is introduced by an 
automatic arrangement consisting of a small 
pipe, f’, at the end of the globe. At the end 
of this small pipe a scoop or spoon is fas- 
tened, and revolves with the shaft; as the 
spoon descends it is filled with acid from 
the tank, h, into which it dips. Upon ris- 
ing an automatic device in the pipe permits 
the acid to run into the globe, where it is 
vaporized by the heat of the flame and 
passes to the carbonizing drum. W is a 
tank from which the holder, h, is filled with 


acid. (To be continued.) 


which is characteristic of a good Bediord 
cord. The manner in which the cotton 
threads are worked has an important bear- 
ing on the strength of the cloth when fin- 
ished. The writer has seen cords made from 
the same yarns and on the same looms, 
weighing the same, and to all intents and 
purposes identical, but showing a great dif- 
ference in the strength. The highest strength 
possible depends on having the cotton cut 
ting threads just the right length in the 
piece. In order to determine the proper 
length the elasticity of the woolen yarn is 
first ascertained. The cotton cutting ends 
should measure the same length in the fin- 
ished piece as the woolen yarns at their ut- 
most elasticity or at the breaking point. 

If the cotton threads are put upon the 
same beam as the woolen yarns the former 
will be too long. Under such conditions the 
cotton threads do not bear their share of the 
strain when the cloth is tested for strength. 





t} 


s too short in the finished 


years the strain betore th 


een Tuil' extendas 


Ss tnat tne oUton breaks bet re 
strall ] s the woolen threads, and 
len threads are not able to bear so 
ore S i | 1g unassisted bv the « 


he balance is properly adjusted 
yvoolen varns are fully extended 





A PATTERN OF A BEDFORD CORD 


then the cotton yarns come into play and be- 
gin to bear 


heir weight, and the combined 


resistance of the two sets of yarns gives a 
ereatly increased breaking strain. 

have known of cases in which the fully 
extended woolen varns have been some 6 
per cent horter than the cotton threads. 
As a result the woolen yarn breaks before it 
has received any assistance from the cotton. 
in other cases the cotton was 6 per cent. 


- than the fully extended woolen yarn. 
[he cotton bore all the strain unaided and 
-oke before the woolen yarn could afford 


If the cotton yarn is so 


adjusted as to be about the length of the 
extended woolen threads, then the cotton 
nd the woolen help each other, and the 


fives an increase in the 
cloth warp ways. For this reason the 


r 
i 
7 
1 


streneth of 





ids should be put upon a second 
»eam, but even then the elasticity and break- 
ing point of the woolen varn must be known 


as to make the letting off of the cotton a 
natter of accuracy. 





stration shows a pattern of Bed- 
rd cord used in the British armv, the spe- 


° 11 
S r which are as tollows: 
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Weight 17 1/2 to 18 ounces 28 inches 
wide. Warp, 92 ends per inch, Filling, 80 
picks per inch finished Strength 450 


pounds warp ways, and 320 pounds filling 
ways. Elasticity of warp 3 inches, of weft 4 
inches. Tested on a machine of 6 5/8 in. by 
9 in. gauge, 7 inches between clamps. 

[The actual weight of the sample received 
with this article is 16.8 ounces per yard, 28 
inches wide.—Ed. | 


ENGLISH NOTES 
By Our English Correspondent 

A list abbreviated from British export 
returns is given below to sum up the quan- 
tities shipped to America during the first 
three months of the year. On closer exam- 
ination the gross increase of 7 1/2 million 
yards of cotton piecegoods is found to be 
made up of gains of 4 1/2 million yards of 
dyed cloth, 2 1/2 million of bleached and 
1/2 million of printed goods. The worsted 
yarn is of an average value of 62 cents, 
which is approximately the same average as 
a year ago. The woolen tissues average 80 
cents a yard, indicating a high average of 
quality. Makers of fine worsteds have ac- 
kuiowledged gratefully an improvement in 
American orders that has been especially 
welcome in the face of the dull state of do- 
inestic demand, but it is clear from the value 
the 10 million yards that the quantity in- 
cludes a heavy preponderance of dress 
goods; the average value is only 30 cents. 
As the mixed broad silks work out at about 
35 cents a yard it is clear that they belong 
largely to the order of cheap dress goods. 
Quantities Exported to U. S. from U. K. in 3 

Months, January to March 


1913 1914 
Cotton yarn ; lbs. 1,684,400 1,772,500 
Cotton piece goods yds. 11,926,100 19,396,900 
Worsted yarn .. are 9,500 390,300 
Woolen tissues sve tee 670,300 2,281,300 
W ed ssu nd 


etufts ol : yds. 2,266,300 10,063,800 


} 


Carpets and rugs ...sq. yds 32,300 135,100 
Spun silk varn Ibs 174,300 195,225 
Silk broadstuffs, all silk yds 65,882 88,688 
Silk broadstuffs, mixed yds 131,341 462,159 


Jute yarn away oo uu ons lbs. 85,400 764,500 
Jute piece goods .......yds. 22,160,000 19,158,800 
Linen yarn ... ieee 650.600 788 800 
Linen piece goods vds. 35,233,800 36.742,200 
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Some remarks in the “American Economist” 
on the failure of foreign manufacturers to 
adapt themselves to American requirements 
have received extensive publicity in this 


country. It is a commonplace to say that 
such adaptations never come _ suddenly. 
They grow out of the course of events and 
the changes occurring in the nature of the 
demand. 


An advertisement stating that “An Amer- 
ican mill making knitted cloakings, knitted 
astrakhans, knitted flannels, etc., desires an 
experienced salesman for the British Isles” 
has appeared in the London press above the 
name of a New York firm. The line is not 
one in which there is much British competi- 
tion to encounter, for many years have 
pessed since the Yorkshire firms making 
such goods threw out their knitting ma- 
chines. The astrakhans made in this coun- 
try are woven and although there is a small 
regular trade in piled goods of this type the 
larger demand is very fitful and it disap- 
pears for long periods together. High 
prices are paid for the limited quantity 
wanted for such purpose as trimmings for 
babies’ coats. The knitted overcoat linings 
fashionable two or three years ago are seen 
no longer and fashion has turned against 
the knitted sports coat which has had a good 
run. Warm sleeved waistcoats for men 
seem to be gaining ground, but in a general 
scnse the present time cannot be thought 
propitious for advancing knitted as against 
woven goods. The tide is running in the 
ccntrary direction. 


* x 


Auxiliary appliances occupied more than 
half the stands at the second of the triennial 
textile machinery exhibitions held 27 March- 
15 April in Manchester Ball-bearings, 
clutches, driving chains, patent stokers, mo- 
tors, lubricants, fire extinguishers and the 
like were exhibited in profusion. As is per- 
haps inevitable in an exhibition held in only 
a moderately sized hall, the specifically tex 
tile displays belonged more to the order of 


incidental than of main machinery. There 
was a strong display of winding machines by 
the International ‘Winding Co., Arundel & 
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Co., Joseph Stubbs and others. <A. G. 
Schweiter of Zurich and Franz Muller of 
Munchen-Gladbach both displayed winders 
in which the winding on and traversing of 
the yarn are effected by the motion of the 
spindle. William Tatham, Ltd., showed 
cotton waste opening machinery and their 
thread extractor for separating hard threads 
from loose waste. This last has toothed 
rollers for opening roller laps and sweep- 
ings, the threads wrap around the rollers 
between the teeth and are cut away later. 
lhe Smith system for spinning waste and 
short cotton direct from the condenser bob- 
Lin was shown at work upon a Derby 
doubler fitted with traversing feed and 
worker rollers with a condenser attached. 
{he bobbins were taken direct to a ring 
irame and spun. Samples of cotton yarn up 
to 26° and of low woolen were shown. The 
claim is that in dispensing with the finisher 
card and mule, yarn is spun at half-cost. 
Asbestos has been dealt with under this 


Sy 


ystem and progress has been towards the 
production of an asbestos yarn suitable for 
liiaking incandescent mantles. 

(he well-known Barber warp-tying ma- 
chine was on view and two German patents, 
a warp-leasing and a warp-twisting machine, 
were exhibited by Cook & Company. The 
two latter are similar in their arrangements 


tor selecting the threads. In the twisting-in 


machine the ends of yarn are twisted to- 
gether by rubbing between discs. The Mc- 


Coll yarn-clearer was on the same stand, 


together with the score of other specialties 


handled by this firm. Among the rest was a 


‘om with Cook’s bobbin-changing attach- 
ment. Ordinary looms were shown by W. 
Smith & Bros., and Hacking & Co. The 


1 


last-named firm had six plain looms at work 
61 “14° ® 1: - 
under one weaver, the filling In this case 
having been rewound into 2,000 yard lengths 
Atherton 

Bros. had ] itted ‘th hall hearingce 
ros. had a loom htted with ball bearings to 


by the International Company. 


the crank and tappet shafts, an arrangement 
that is said to reduce the requisite driving- 
power by two-thirds The smallware loom 
of the Patent Loom & Tape Company was 


the most novel piece of weaving mechanism. 
4 a4: 


- 1 77 . 
Lhe pick is positive and th er arrvine 
| l and radie carrving 
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the filling works over a slide. The reed is 
curved and the shed formed is of course a 
wide one. 
x x x 

Gun-cotton silk has fared badly in compe- 
tition with silk, which hitherto 
could be produced at a much lower cost. 
Viscose has been preferred, and almost ex- 
clusively used in the English dress goods 
trade, chiefly because of its strength and of 
its known behavior in piece dyeing and wet- 
finishing. Viscose has been the only artifi- 
cial silk that the principal dyers would han- 
dle at their own risk. Important improve- 
ments in the nitrated product have been an 


viscose 


nounced by its original inventor, Count 
Chardonnet, who guarantees a 


mathematical regularity of thread, a tensile 


Hilaire de 


strength equal to China silk and a cost price 
The promise was made 

the presentation to the Count of the 
Perkin Medal of the Society of Dyers and 
Colorists and improvements in spinning, 


as low as viscose. 


twisting and denitrating are said to make 
The yarn is to 
loom. The 


transformation possible. 


Le delivered ready for the prom- 


ise was made in the presence of H. G. Tet- 


LAd., 


levy, managing director of Courtaulds, 


he concern principally affected by the im- 
vement: and in that of G. F. Cross and 
Edward Bevan, the two chemists who cre- 


( the viscose process 


Che notion of making cloth to serve as an 
active heating agent and not simply as a 
holder of animal heat perhaps deserves 
vider consideration than it has received. A 
Herrgott of Belfort, is 
aid to have improved upon all earlier at- 
tempts in this direction. Nickel conductors 

woven into his and 


heated up by attachment to an electric light- 


‘rench engineer, C 


wn 


fabric these are 


ing circuit. The invalid within the garment 


ceives the comfort of warmth without risk 
to his own person 
are too 


formed and 


The available particulars 


scanty to enable an opinion to be 
is not certain that the prob- 
lem can be better solyed upon the loom than 


on the 


flexibil- 
safety are the 


Lightness, 


. ¢ 
sewing macnine 


itv, freedom from rust and 
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advantages claimed for the Herrgott system 
over the asbestos and resistance coils that 
have been tried without satisfaction in the 
past. In France, at any rate, there appears 
to be some demand from the doctors for 
radiator-coats or suits and in time the goods 
may become as completely a part of the reg- 
ular order as, for instance, surgical stock- 
ings. 
* * x 

One of the least regarded of textile by- 
products is the high grade of flake charcoal 
made from the shavings of thread spools 
and mill bobbins. The charcoal is valued as 
an insulating material for cold stores and for 
its high ignition point. The shavings are 
turned into retorts and distilled quickly at 
high temperatures and the gases are treated 
at one English bobbin works for the recov- 
ery of acetic acid and naphtha. On leaving 
the hot chamber the flakes are tossed in the 
air to cool and to absorb oxygen and in a 
very few minutes they are put into bags and 
two days later can be safely stored. The 
woodsheds and spool-making departments 
are large at the thread mills in Paisley, al- 
though mills in general have no large pro- 
duction of wood shavings. Bobbins and 
shuttles are bought ordinarily from their 
makers, but in one Lancashire weaving mill 
there is a 2,000-ton press for the purpose of 
compressing shuttle blanks to a sufficient 
density. Blanks come to the weaving shed 
tc be pressed and are returned to the shuttle 
works to be shaped, hollowed and tipped. 


* * x 


It is a tradition in the trade that the prac- 
tice of selling cloth by the 37-inch yard de- 
scends from time immemorial and that the 
extra inch was added by way of good meas- 
ure. A Bradford court recently decided that 
37-inch measure was a trade custom and one 
overriding the Weights and Measures Act. 
The court appeared not to know that the 
extra inch had legal sanction. Among the 
forgotten statutes of the realm is one of 
Edward VI, for the true making of woolen 
cloth, and the following is one of its provi- 
sions: “Nor sell anye Clothe by any 
other lesse measure than after the true con- 
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tent thereof to be maten and measured by 
the yarde, adding to every yarde one ynche 
of the rule according to the Statute made in 
the sixt yers of the raign of Kinge Henrie 
theight, father unto our Sovereign Lord 
that now is.” This gives the thirty-seventh 
inch a history of just 400 years, yet a month 
ago a lecturer at a “business science club” 
had the hardihood to include this measure 
amongst “false standards in trade”! The 
cotton trade has a measure known as “long 
stick” in which 36 1/2 inches go to the yard. 
Worsted dress goods sell in 36-inch meas- 
ure. The 37-inch measure is, however, uni- 
versal in the woolen trade, in which it orig- 
inated, and from whence it has been trans- 
ferred to the business in worsted cloth. 


* * *x 


There have been published “The Letter 
Books of Joseph Holroyd (cloth-factor) and 
Sam Hill (clothier)” (F. King & Sons, Hali- 
fax, Eng. £2), being reprints of the business 
coirespondence of 200 years ago. Letters 
ot the period are exceedingly rare and the 
publication is one that should have interest 
in America. Chiefly the letters are to deal- 
ers in the Netherlands. One from Hill is to 
Abraham Van Broyes: “... I am sorry 
you will not make further tryall in Broad 
Skaloons, because I think I coud doe som« 
thing bettr . . . provided I make constantly, 
but goeing from one Sort to another Spoils 
all the Weavers, as I have experienced all 
my Life in what Manufactories I have been 


1 


concerned In.” Hill served the hospital] 
with kerseys and made reds and blues ior 
sailors. Job pieces were one of the troubles 
of his life and a letter conjures a customer 
“pray contrive it with convenience to order 
a few of these Rubish one way or other.” 
Holroyd was a slyer dog whose market ad- 
vices had not always the merit of consist- 
ency one with another. He traded in wool 
a3 well as in pieces and sold goods at a com- 
mission of 1 1/2 per cent. Wet weather 
used to interfere with deliveries: “I hope to 
send . . . tomorrow if a fair day, for there 
i3 7 or 8 pieces on ye Tenters, wee have had 
much rain has hindred ye drying of yrn”’ 
runs one of these ancient apologies. 


S 


CONDITIONING TEXTILES AT THE 
CUSTOM HOUSE 
By Our New York Correspondent 
The New York custom house authorities 
have very recently purchased and placed in 
position a conditioning oven for condition- 
ing cotton fabrics, also raw cotton and 
varns in order to equalize the collection of 
duties. This became necessary on account 
of the new Underwood tariff establishing ad 








THE FREAS ELECTRIC CONDITIONING OVEN 


valorem rates on cotton yarn and cloth, and 
designating the various classifications ac- 
cerding to the count or yarn number. 

It is evident that the cotton yarn count 
will vary with the humidity of the air, conse- 
quently it became necessary to “condition” 
or to standardize the moisture carried in 
raw stock yarns and fabrics, thus insuring 
the collection of the same rate of duties in 
all seasons and under all conditions of hu 
midity and temperature during the vear. 

The writer of this article called upon Dr 
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Eugene R. Pickrell, government chemist in 
charge of the laboratory in the appraiser’s 
office where the oven is located. Through 
the courtesy and consent of Appraiser F. A. 
Higgins the writer was permitted to inspect 
the oven and have a photograph taken of it, 
which is herewith submitted for the infor- 
mation of the readers of the Textile World 
Record. It is the first and only photograph 
tuken of the oven up to the present time. 

The oven is called the Freas electric con- 
ditioning oven and is one of only two in this 
country and probably in the world. The 
other is installed in the textile division of the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington. 

The Freas oven is made with walls of 
asbestos, a non-conductor of heat, which are 
held in place by a metal frame. The size is 
16 by 17 inches and 28 inches high. It 1s 
heated by an electric current resisted in its 
progress by a rheostat. An electrical fan is 
driven by the same current and causes a 
circulation of air through the chambers of 
the apparatus. Inside the oven are ten small 
metal baskets of exactly the same weight 
and numbered from one to ten. They are 
suspended from a circular chain which is 
made to revolve by using a small lever 
attached to the outside of the oven. 

A very delicate balance scale is placed on 
top of the oven with a rod running down 
ch the top of the oven. By using the 


throug 
lever outside, any one of the baskets can be 
brought under and hooked to the rod and 
weighed. The exact weight of a bone dry 
sample can be taken and recorded without 
opening the door or exposing the sample to 
the moisture of the outside air. A regain of 
8 1/2 per cent. is added to the absolutely dry 
weight. The yarn number is then calculated 
and from this the rate of duty is determined. 

In drying out cotton fabrics a temperature 
ci 110° is maintained for about 30 to 40 
minutes to get them entirely free from mois- 
ture. At present the oven is being used for 
treating cotton fabrics and yarns only, but 
when necessary it will also be used for con- 
ditioning woolens, silks and other fabrics. A 
fabric under ordinary conditions varies con- 
siderably in the weight under ordinary con- 
ditions of temperature and humidity, so that 


the yarn number if calculated from the com- 
mercial weight, would vary widely from time 
to time, causing corresponding variations in 
tne duty. If the cloth is conditioned in the 
reas machine, this cannot occur, and the 
same duty will always be collected on a 
fabric. 

\nother process for determining the con- 
ditioned weight of a fabric is to use a room 
with the temperature and humidity main- 
teined at such a point that the actual weight 
vill represent the standard regain for mois- 
ture, which is 8 1/2 per cent. for cotton. 


A HAND BOOK OF WEAVES 


By G. H. OELSNER, Director of the Weaving Schoo! at 
Werdau. 


(This series of articles began in July, 1911.) 


Translated and Revised by Samuel S. Dale 
WEAVES FOR WOVEN BELTING 


Woven belting consists of several separate 
textures, which are more closely interwoven 
than the ply fabrics just described. Certain 
threads alternate on face and back, making 
a through and through fabric. This results 
in a closer union of the different textures, 
and makes the whole fabric more solid and 
compact. Ina double plain weave, Fig. 1489, 
threads 1 and 4 alternate on face and back: 
thread 2 being on the back and thread 3 on 
the face continuously. The first warp thread 
passes under the first pick to the back, and 
above the fourth pick to the face, thus form- 
ing a part of both face and back textures. 
The fourth warp thread, on the other hand, 
passes below the fifth pick to the back, and 
above the eighth pick to the face, likewise 
forming a part of both the face and back. 

A similar weave is shown at Fig. 1490 and 
is used for cotton banding. It consists of 
two 3-leaf twills; 2 up 1 down for the face, 1 
up 2 down for the back, making back and 
face alike. Warp threads 1 and 2 are face; 
5 and 6, back threads. Threads 3 and 4 sup- 
ply the place of a third thread for each twill, 
and pass alternately to face and back. 
Thread 3, for example, passes below picks 2 
and 12 to the back, and above picks 5 and 7 
to the face. Thread 4, on the other hand, 


(Copyright, 1914, by Samuel S. Dale.) 
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passes above picks 1 and 11 to the face, and 
below picks 6 and 8 to the back. Following 
are several other weaves and lay-outs taken 
irom practice: 

(a) Double Banding, 4 3/4 inches wide. 
Weave, Fig. 1491. Warp, 6-ply No. 10 cot- 
ton. Filling, 8-ply No. 6 cotton, 410 ends in 


FIG. 1491 








other passes to the back, thus binding the 
two textures together. Figs. 1493, 1494. 
1495 and 1496 show four methods of inter- 
lacing these threads with the filling. These 
extra threads must be woven from a separate 
beam, and dressed considerably longer than 
the ground warp on account of the greater 


FIGS. 1493 1494 1495 , 1496 
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FIG. 1492 


warp, 2 ends in each heddle, making 210 
double ends. Four shafts, straight draft be- 
ginning with shaft 2. Reeded, first dent (at 
left) 3 ends, then 5 and 6 alternate, ending 
with 4 ends in last dent. 

b) Cotton Banding, 3 9/10 inches wide. 
Weave, Fig. 1492. Warp, 9-ply No. 16 cot- 
ton. Filling, 6-ply No. 10 cotton. Four 
hundred forty-two ends in warp. Six shafts, 
straight draft, beginning with shaft 3 


take-up. Following are several practical 
cxamples: 

(c) 4-Ply Cotton Belting, 5 3/10 inches 
wide. Weave, Fig. 1497. Ground warp, Io 
ply No. 16 cotton. Filling, 1o-ply No. 6 
cotton. Six hundred eighty-four ends in 
ground warp; 54 ends of binding warp. 
Eight ground and 2_ stitching shafts. 
Reeded, first dent (at left) 8 ends, second 
(lent 24 ends, then 26 ends in each of the fol- 


. 1497 





Reeded, first dent (at left) 10 ends, then 15 
ends in each of the next 28 dents, and 12 
ends in last dent. 

Certain kinds of double cloth, used for 
banding, belting, etc., are stitched by two 
threads introduced in the warp at intervals, 
each one alternately passing to the back and 


face so that when one passes to the face the 


Reed, 28 


dents, last dent 4 ends 
dents in 5 inches. The take-up of the 
ground warp is 22 per cent. Twenty-three 
yards of the binding warp is required for to 


lowing 2 


/ 


yards of the ground warp. 
(d) 6-Ply Hemp Belting, 5 9/10 inches 
wide. Weave, Fig. 1498. Six hundred sixty- 


four ends. Three-ply No. 8 hemp yarn in 
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the ground warp; 
8 hemp warp. 
ground and 2 stitching shafts. 


und 


yarn in binding 


dent 16 gr threads and 1 
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53 ends double 3-ply No. 
Twelve 
Reeded, first 
stitching 
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1499. If a woolen cloth woven in this way 
is well fulled, the raised stripe is made more 
prominent, because the loose floating picks 
shrink rapidly, while the other picks, being 


FIG. 1499 


FIG. 1500 


thread, then 24 and 2 stitching 
threads in each of the next 26 dents, last 
dent 24 ground threads. Reed, 19 dents in 
s, 6 3/10 inches high. Take-up of 


From 25 to 26 


ground 


e 
1 
i 


ground warp, 22 


binding 


yards of the g warp is required for 


each 10 yard ground warp 
CORDS 
raised 


either 


ri4 j + - 
These are corrugated ts, o1 


running in the direction of 


stripes 


I 
warp or filling. 


CORDED STRIPES 


The warp cords are usually produced by 
letting one pick float on the back across 
from 4 to 16 ends, then raising it above one 
or two (seldom more than two) ends, while 
the next pick is interlaced with the warp 
with a plain, twill or other weave. 

In ladies’ corded dress goods it is cus- 


tomarvy to let tw picks alternate 


floating 
with two binding picks 

The warp threads under which the floating 
picks pass, are pressed upward and form an 
arch as shown in the Fig. 


cross section, 


woven more closely into the warp, full more 
slowly. 

The weave at Fig. 1500 corresponds to the 
cross section at Fig. 1499. The raised strip« 
contains ends, under which the floating 


FIG. 1504 


picks lie, the latter being stitched plain with 
2 warp threads. Fig. 1501 shows the same 
weave as used for ladies’ dress goods, the 
risers being indicated by the white squares; 
the sinkers by the black squares. 

In Fig. 1502 the raised cord is formed 
with 8 threads woven with a 2 up 2 down 
basket, while 2 threads form the recess or 
depression between the cords. 

Fig. 1503 shows 10 threads woven with a 
2 up 2 down twill, alternating with 2 recess 
threads; the twill runs in two directions. 

In Fig. 1504 the warp is arranged as fol- 
lows: 8&8 threads plain, 2 recess 
threads, 8 threads woven with an 8-leaf diag- 
onal, 2 recess threads; total, 20 threads. 

If the face weave does not allow the weave 
for the recess threads to be drafted regu- 
larly, care must be taken to place the risers 
where they will break with the cord weave 


woven 











THE MANUFACTURE OF ELASTIC 
FABRICS 


‘ . 
BY SAMUEL BROWN 
(Continued from February.) 
7 The corduroy weave is a_ distinctive 
effect. The rib on this web is very pro- 


pounced, and is usually made of a fine face 
warp which stands over two cords with one 
empty cord between each pair. It is made 


FIG. 75 
with a compensatory back warp with stock 
heavy enough to balance the face. Fig. 77 
shows the harness draft. Fig. 78 is the 
chain draft, the such a web 
being as follows: 


tion ol 


construc 





Edge, 33 threads 2/608 
Binder, 56 threads 2/60s 
Face, 112 thread 2/608 
Back, 8o threads 40S 
Gut, 40 threads 2/40 
; Rubber, 24 thread 38s 
‘ Reed, 17 dent 
¥ Filling . 20s 
1 1/8 inche 1 
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FIG. 7 


The railroad weave is so named because 
4 indistinct lines resembling a railway appear 
in pairs at every two cords. These are pro- 
duced by the harness draft repeating itself 


a at these points. It is a single cloth weave, 

3 drawn in on 4 harness, 3 threads to the 

q cord, as shown at Fig. 79. The chain draft 
is shown at Fig. 8o. 

4. The webs thus far described have been 


There are, 
which are 


made on single shuttle looms. 


however, 
made with two banks of 





several types of web 





shuttles, of which 
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the “‘cross-shot” is one. The advantages of 
this operation are the increased output, the 
ability to work the rubber warp at a much 
higher average tension than is possible in 
single shuttle webs. In the construction of 
single shuttle webs the rubber harness rises 
and falls while making the shed for the pas- 
sage of the shuttle. This creates a friction 
on the thread at the harness eye, and also 


FIG. 76 


FIG. 78 





an increased friction at the front reed. In 
rubber remains 


downward 


the ‘cross shot” method the 


stationary, 


; 


with no upward and 


motion, and so can be stretched almost 


its extreme limit while weaving, with little 
danger of chafing or breaking. Over and 
under the rubber are two distinct sheds, on 


the upper and t 


making he other the lowe: 
cloth. These two fabrics are stitched by the 
binder, which passes up and down throug! 


them both. 


keep all the 


[In order to warp threads 






tight when shedding, it 
these under separate back rollers, fixed at 
different centering the uppe: 
and lower sheds, so as to line with the back 
rolls and weaving line at the breastpiece 
Fig. 81, where the ribber 


is necessary to ru! 


heights and 


This is shown at 
stretched in a 


~ 


warp is straight line from 


warp beam to breast beam. The upper ba 


roll, A, is used for the face and edge. Th 
center roll, B. used for the binder and gut 
The lower roll, C. is used for the back 


er rd is shown at 1) fow ards 


The breast-piec 
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which they all center; E, the shuttles pass- 
ing through the two sheds. 

The edge cloth, which covers the outside 
rubber threads, is drawn in the harness, out- 
side the main body on the upper shed weave 
and while being woven, is pulled around the 
rubbers by the tension of the filling which 
is carried in the lower shuttle. This tension 





FIG. 80 


FIG. 79 


is greater than that on the upper filling for 
this purpose. The lower filling is at the 
Same time connected to the upper filling by 
a pair of “tie” threads, which are drawn in 
at each side of the body of the web, they 
being a part of the binder warp and oper- 
ated from the binder harness, but allowed 
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to travel only through the lower shed as 
far as the center of the web. This is accom- 
plished by the use of long looped eyes 
through which the threads are passed. 

This type of web is generally made in a 
combined cam and jacquard loom, using the 
cam movement for the back, binder and 
edge and weaving the face from the jac- 
quard. The cam movement is the same for 
all warps, being a one up and one down 
weave. The use of the jacquard for the face 
gives an opportunity for making a large 
variety of pattern effects. The binder move- 
ment which extends through the two sheds 
is usually made by a longer sweep from 
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extra throw cams, or extended cam jacks; 
or a combination of both. The balancing of 
these goods may be regulated both by the 
warp and the filling, and any tendency 
towards curling, in the direction of the face 
or back can be corrected by changing the 
weight of the stock on either of these. The 
use of the upper and lower filling also en- 
ables different grades of stock to be in each 
shuttle. Colors to match the face warps 
may be used, while white may be retained 
in the lower shuttle for the back. Where it 
is desirable to introduce face filling effects, 
justrous filling may be used in the upper 
shuttle without increasing the cost of the 
stock used for the back of the goods. This 
cannot be done in single shuttle work. 
This style of weaving is particularly well 
adapted for making an all silk, or imitation 
silk rib filling effect, without the use of a 
face warp. The opportunity is here afforded 
for adding body to such goods by the intro- 
duction of a fine back warp and the use of 
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cotton filling for the lower shuttle. It also 


results in a round edge, which stands wear 
much better than the wire edge usually 
found on single shuttle silk webs of this 
character. Moreover this method materi- 
ally reduces the cost. It should be noted 
that in the construction of the lathe used for 
“cross-shot” webs, the formation of the 
upper and lower sheds, both pointing to 
one common center, makes it necessary to 
tip the bow of the upper bank of shuttles 
cownward, and the lower bank upward, in 
order to reduce the friction of the shuttles 
all possible when they are passing through 


the sheds. (To be continued.) 
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Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile 
matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated as briefly and 
concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be 
accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the 
cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense is incurred. 


BLEACHING BEFORE DYEING 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Kindly advise us what character of machines are 
used by finishers for removing lint and other im- 
purities from cotton piece goods, and for partially 
bleaching them preparatory to dyeing. Also give 
us a formula for making the bleaching solution, 
and a brief description of the bleaching process 

Essex (2228). 


The machines that are used in cotton piece 
goods mills or finishing plants to effect the 
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A SINGEING 


removal of the lint or fluff from the face of 
the cloth are known as singeing machines, 
and are generally constructed according to 
two main systems of heating, viz:—indirect 
heating, whereby the singeing is done by the 
pieces passing over a heated copper plate; 
the other is where the piece travels rapidly 
between gas flames, the singeing being ac- 
complished by direct burning of the fluff. 
Where possible, the use of the gas singeing 
machines are to be recommended on ac- 
count of the better regulation of the heat- 
ing. Two illustrations are given which show 
at a glance the essential features of the two 








types of machines named. It is seen that 
with gas singers both sides of pieces can be 
singed in one run 
\fter being singed the pieces are sub- 
jected to a boiling-out to remove all matter 
capable of removal by chemical means be- 
iore the actual bleaching. This treatment 
is carried out by giving a lime boil in the 
kier, then a thorough plain boil, followed by 
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APPARATUS 


a wash and sour to remove as much of the 
lime as possible, wash again to remove the 
1emaining traces of acid and then give a 
good soda boil and afterwards wash well. 
The goods are passed into the chemick for 
the real bleach, remaining in it as long as 
may be necessary to produce as good a 
white as the grade of goods calls for. Af- 
terwards give a sour to kill the chemick, 
wash and squeeze off and dry or pass to the 
diye house if the goods are to be dyed. 

The so-called “chemick” is the most im- 
portant part of the entire bleaching process, 
as in it the goods are either made or dam- 
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aged. When cotton goods are damaged in 

the bleach or chemick, they are quite unsal- 

able. 
Bleach solutions made 


are according to 


various methods. The commonest process 
is to use bleaching powder, and make a 
liquor standing at 5° to 8° Tw. for the stock 
vat and let it down with water for the actual 
bleach to 1° to 2° Tw. bleacheries 
are using the bleach liquors made by de- 


composing bleaching powder solution with 


Some 


A FOUR-BURNER GAS 


a solution of soda ash, thus producing a 
solution of sodium hypochlorite of sodium 
which bleaches effectively without introduc- 
ing into the goods traces of lime, which is 
always present if the ordinary bleaching 
powder process is used. hypo- 
chlorite is easy to handle and yields an ex- 
cellent bleach adapted to the finer kinds of 
iabrics. The solution is prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner on a large scale adapted to 
a moderate sized bleachery: 

Four large tanks are required: 1 
200 gallons; 


Sodium 


tank, 
1 tank, 300 gallons; and 2 
tanks, 1,000 gallons each. Each of these 
tanks should be equipped with a simple me- 
chanical stirrer that can be removed when 
not needed. There is also a supply of hot 
water. That supplied from an economizer is 


207 
excellent. To prepare the bleach liquor: 
In the 200-gallon tank, run in 125 gallons of 
warm water, and dissolve in it 300 pounds 
of soda ash, stir, and when dissolved, add 
a further quantity of 65 gallons of water. 
In the 300-gallon tank run in 250 gallons of 
vater and 500 pounds of high test bleaching 
powder and stir until all lumps have disap- 
peared. Now run both of these solutions 
into one of the two large 1,000-gallon tanks 
and stir for a short time until the mixture 


SINGEING MACHINI 


uniform, let settle over night, and in the 
morning the clear liquor is to be diluted to 
6° Tw., when it is ready for use. It must be 
drawn from the tank without disturbing the 
heavy precipitate of carbonate of lime, which 
inust be removed when the tank is emptied 
and before filling up again. For general use 
this strong bleach liquor is further diluted 
in the kiers to 3/4° up to 1 1/4° Tw. 
Liquid chlorine is another form in which 
bleaching liquors can be made readily, but 
at present the cost of this process is some- 


what too high for extensive bleaching on a 


large scale. The electrolytic production of 
hypochlorite bleach solutions is also gradu- 
ally coming into use, and many knitting 
mills are using it 

The accompanying lay-out will give some 
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idea as tot ntial equipment tor a small 


piece-good Ot course, it is very dit- 


ficult to 


details for part of 


out-put 


every 
the maximum 


n, and some idea is given 
f the goods to be han- 
Noraal 


qd, and whetPer t ds al to be ayed 


aitet! 
1 


be produced 


> ( 


bleaching. Some special shades 


bleached bottom. 


Beta-Naphth | 


BLEACHING KNIT GOODS 


‘ditor ilextiue Vv 

If “Landum” will 
per cent., 
Asn, ad 


soap, work the mixture 2 hours 

then bring to the boil and work 6 hours 
ing a centrifugal pump for circulation 
using bleaching liquor that has been 
and 


with soda ash 


sour off 


am sure that 


will not have 


CALCULATING THE DRAFT OF A DRAWING 
FRAME 
Editor Textile World Record 
I enclose a sketch showing the arrangement 
the rolls and gears on a Tweedal 
ton drawing machine and would | 
calculate the draft between ro 
C, C and D, and the total 
and D. The sizes of the 
marked on the sketch 


The draft between two sets of rolls de- 
pends upon the diameter of the rolls and the 
gears by which they are driven. The draft 
so far as it depends upon the size of the 
rolls is calculated by dividing either the 
Giameter or the circumference of the draw- 
circumference, 
roller. 


ing roll by the diameter or 
delivery 
For example, if the diameter of the delivery 
roll is 2 inches and of the drawing roll 3 
inches, the draft of the rolls when running 
at the same number of revolutions per min- 
ute will be 3 + 2 11/2. In the example 
submitted the rolls are all of one size so that 
thev can be eliminated from the calculation. 

The draft between two sets of rolls so far 


as the case may be, of the 


as it depends on the size of the gears con- 


them is dividing the 
gear by the 


Chis, it 


4 ilculated by 
first 


necting 
number of teeth in the 
number in the gear that sollows it. 
should be noted, is the reverse of the calcu- 


1 


lation in the case of the diameter of the 


Bb have 
31 teeth on the delivery roll and 24 teeth on 


rs connecting rolls A and 
the drawing roll, consequently the draft be- 
tween these rolls is 31 + 24 1.20. 


The gears connecting rolls D and C have 


e 4 








SKETCH SHOWING THE ARRANGEMENT OF ROLLS 
AND GEARS 


24, 31, 53 and 22 teeth respectively. In this 
case the gears with 24 and 31 teeth respec- 
tively occupy the reverse position from that 
for the draft between A 
In this case 24 is divided by 31. The 
divided by the gear 
the formula read as 


in the calculation 
and B. 
gear with 53 teeth is 
with 22 teeth, making 
follows: 

(53 & 24) + (31 XK 22) = 1.87 draft be- 
tween rolls B and C. The draft between 
rolls C and D depends on the gears with 22, 
53, 80, 42, 80 and 20 teeth respectively. For 
the reasons already explained in the preced- 
ing calculations this draft is determined by 


the following formula: 





sek it 


i i Sa 
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(80 K 80 X& 22) + (20 X 42 X 53) = 
3.10, draft between rolls C and D. 

The draft between the first delivery roll A 
and the last drawing roll D depends on the 
gears having 80, 42, 80 and 22 teeth respec- 
tively. For the reasons already explained 
this total draft of the machine is calculated 
by the following formula: 

(80 <X 80) + (20 XK 42) = 7.62, total draft 
of the machine. 

The total draft of the machine is equal to 
the product of the separate drafts: 

1.29 X 1.87 *K 3.16 = 7.62, total draft of 
the machine. 

In calculating the draft from the gears it 
should be borne in mind that the gear on or 
nearest to the delivery roll is divided by the 
gear following it. This operation is per- 
formed successively for each independent 
pair of gears, omitting intermediates, re 
gardless of which is the driver and which is 
the driven gear. For example, in calculat- 
ing the draft between rolls A and B, 31 was 
divided by 24 because 31 is the gear on thi 
delivery roll and 24 is the gear on the draw- 
ing roll. In calculating the draft between C 
and D, 80 was divided by 20 because 80 was 
the gear nearest to the delivery roll while 
20 was the gear on the drawing roll. In the 
first case, however, the driver, 31, was di- 
vided by the driven gear, 24, while in the 
second case the driven gear, 80, was divided 
by the driver, 20. We mention this in order 
to point out that the position of two gears 
in the formula depends not upon whether 
they are drivers or driven gears, but upon 
their position as related to the delivery rolls 
and the drawing roll between which the draft 
is to be calculated. 


DETERMINING THE GAUGE OF A KNIT FABRIC 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Can you inform me of any method known by 
which one can distinguish the cut of a machine or 
the number of needles to the inch by inspecting 
the fabric, that is, in latch meedle work? I am 
sending a sample of goods recently made on a II- 
cut machine, 36 gauge needles with a 42 hook and 
have been told by several it was made on a I2-cut 
machine. Moscow (2308). 
There is no known method, except experi- 
ence, that I ever heard of, by which one 
can tell the cut of needles from a sample. 





lhe sample submitted looks to me like a 12 
cu There might be a difference between 
le Il cut and the other frames in number 


of needles. In fact some 11 cut machines 
lt know of come nearer being a 12 cut, owing 


to the variation in the standards of machine 
builders. Trenton 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DENIER SYSTEM 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please inform me what the denier system of 
numbering silk is and how it originated 

Netcong (2305). 

Our French correspondent replies to this 
question as follows: 

The object of testing silk is to determine 
the size and the regularity of the thread. 
According to Rondeau, the first test of this 
kind was made at Turin in 1775 and it was 
only at the end of the 18th century that 
these tests were adopted at Lyon. Up to 
i858 silk was tested for size by private 
firms, the silk used for the tests remaining 
the property of the firm in question. On 
June 25, 1856, a law was passed authorizing 
the conditioning house, which had been 
founded in 1805, to make tests of the size 
of silk. At first these tests were made with 
80 ends, each 120 aunes in length, a total of 
9,600 aunes. This quantity of yarn was 
weighed in deniers, the number of deniers 
indicating the count of the silk. An en- 
gineer at Turin built a reel for measuring 
400 aunes, which quantity was weighed in 
grains. As a grain is 1/24 of a denier and 
400 deniers is 1/24 of 9,600 aunes, the new 
method of reeling and weighing gave the 
same results as the old one, the number of 
grains per 400 aunes being equal to the 
number of deniern per 9,600 aunes. While 
the trade accepted the new method of reel- 
ing it retained the word “denier” to indicate 
the count of the silk, a custom that prevails 
at the present time, the number of deniers 
indicating the grain (.0531) weight of 400 
aunes of 476 meters. 

Various international yarn congresses 
have studied this question of numbering 
silk and have retained the method by which 
the count indicates the weight of a fixed 
length, the number of the yarn being defined 
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as the weight in grams of 10,000 meters. It 
was agreed that the count should be deter- 
mined by measuring 20 skeins of 500 meters 
each and weighing them separately in milli- 
. 


\ comparison of the weight of the 
of the yarn 


grams 
20 skeins enabled the regularity 
j 
| 


to be determined, 


the total weight in grams 
indicating the count. 

In spite of the advantages of this method 
the denier system has been retained along- 
side of the new count, both of which are 
marked on the certificates of official tests 
for size: 

Ordinary count, grams per 500 meters. 

Old count, deniers (.0537) per 476 meters. 

The silk trade also uses a third system 
which is a mixture of the two given above: 

New size, deniers per (.053) gram per 500 
meters. 

The counts in grams and in deniers as 
given on the official bulletins of tests can be 
reduced by the following simple formulas: 
T, representing the decimal number; and 
a3 = F 3 4%. 

= X 7a 

In addition to the size of the yarn the 
testing house indicates the number of break- 
ages which has occurred in the 5 skeins dur- 


ing a reeling period of two hours. Gaul. 


KNITTING LARGE FIGURES ON JERSEY CLOTH 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Can you give me any information regarding 
knitting machines for jersey or bathing suit cloth 
on which letters and figures can be knit into the 
goods? Knitter (2309). 

A flat fabric could be knit on a jacquard 
machine but this would leave floating 
threads on the inside of the garment which 
is impractical where such large figures or 
large letters are used. The old fashioned 
English hand knitting frame would produce 
such articles but this process is very slow 
and furthermore it is extremely difficult to 
secure help to operate these machines. The 
younger peneration never became expert on 
these old hand frames and the old men who 
still work on them are gradually dying off. 
It would seem as if the most practical solu- 
tion would be to stitch on felt letters which 
have been previously cut or stamped out or 
able to secure a few good 


you might be 
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hand finishers who would be able to use the 
stocking darning stitch for plaiting a colored 
letter on the top of the regular jersey gar- 
ment. This could probably be done at a 
cost of about 25 cents a letter in sizes up to 
four or five inches high. 

Max Nydegger. 


WEIGHT LOST IN MERCERIZING 


Editor Textile World Record: 

The answer which ‘Wessex”’ 
ycur April number to the 
who inquires regarding the loss in weight 
incurred in mercerizing, indicates that he 
does not comprehend the subject. 

The average loss in weight which occurs 
in mercerizing is 5 per cent. When the yarn 
is of inferior quality, carded stock, a loss of 
7 per cent. is likely to occur. 

“Wessex” says mercerized yarn contains 
5 per cent. more moisture than natural cot- 
ton. There is a slight degree of merit in 
this statement, but your correspondent 
would be improperly informed if he were 
left to assume that this additional percent- 
age of moisture occurred in a natural man- 
ner. The truth of the matter is that when 
mercerized yarn contains more than the 
normal amount of moisture, i. e., 8 per cent 
(the normal amount of moisture in cotton 
yarn, plain and mercerized, is 8 per cent.) it 
simply indicates that everything over and 
above 8 per cent. has been introduced by a 
conditioning process in an endeavor to off- 
set the loss of actual weight incurred in the 
mercerizing process. If the mercerized yarn 
was returned without conditioning, if it only 
contained a proper amount of moisture, i. e., 
8 per cent., it would be approximately 5 per 
cent. lighter than it was in the natural state. 
Irrespective of the process or processor em- 
pioyed, yarn must lose weight in merceriz- 
ing and if mercerized yarn is returned up to 
weight, it simply means that it contains 12 
per cent. or 13 per cent. of moisture instead 
of the customary and normal 8 per cent. 
Any processor will return yarn up to weight 
if he is so directed. 

Lack of frankness and fairness on the part 
of some processors and lack of precision on 
the part of some writers have resulted in 


makes in 
correspondent 
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confusing the consuming trade as regards 
processing losses. We are quite sure that 
your cooperation in establishing the facts of 
the case would be appreciated by reliable 
processors and the trade generally. 
Yours very truly, 
General Processing Co., 
J. J. Cabrey, Mgr 


SIZES OF KNITTED LEGGINGS 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Please send us the scale by which knitted caps 
and leggings are measured, also the sizes of yarns 
used in their manufacture. Manufacturer (2306). 

Leggings are marked 1, 2 and 3. Each 
size should be one inch wider and one inch 
longer in the waist and one inch longer in 
the leg. The legging illustrated in the 
February issue was size 1. The yarn used 
for manufacturing these leggings is 3/20s 
and 2/15s worsted. 

The size generally used for hockey caps 
is fourteen inches, that is to say the body of 
the cap is ten inches long with a four-inch 
roll. The size of these caps are regulated 
somewhat by the size of machine and yarn 
used. Delmar. 


THE STANDARD FOR OIL IN TOPS 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Referring to the article on conditioning wor 
sted tops and yarn in your February issue, yor 
state the regain allowed by the Bradford Condi 
tioning House is 18 1/4 per cent. Can you let us 
know what is the standard allowance for oil 
dirt in English tops? We have bought English 
tops and had them go through the conditioning 
house. The moisture was quite satisfactory, but 
we found an excess of loss in the spinning 
amounting in some cases to as high as 6 per cent 
as a result of oil and dirt. (2314.) 


Our English representative replies as fol- 
lows: 

Bradford tops are not supposed to contain 
any dirt and no specific allowance is made 
for such impurity. Tops sent to the Condi- 
tioning House can be tested at low charges 
for oil as well as for water. The usual 
course is to submit them to the commercial 
scour test, which is performed in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Small portions of top are taken from each 
bag to form a one-pound sample. This is 
divided into two 8-ounce samples, which are 
thoroughly dried in conditioning ovens and 


transferred to the scouring department 
Each sample is scoured in water at 120° to 
130° fF. with neutral soap in three baths, or 
in more should the sample not appear suffi- 
ciently clean. The samples are then redried 
and the difference between the absolutely 
dry weights is taken as the loss in fatty mat- 
ters, etc. The proportionate loss is calcu- 
lated by adjusting the original weight to the 
officially correct condition. The samples are 
treated separately, one result is checked 
against the other and in the event of a ma- 
terial discrepancy further tests are made for 
verification. There are standards for scour 
loss. A loss of 3 1/2 per cent. is allowable 
in the case of oil-combed tops; or 0.634 per 
cent. in dry-combed tops. It would thus 
appear that “Perth” might have saved, or 
gained, about 2 1/2 per cent. by insisting 
upon a test that would cost him 84 cents to 
make, as against 28 cents for a moisture 
test alone. 

The test described is the regular one, but 
another can be performed at an extra fee of 
48 cents to distinguish between loss from oil 
and loss from dirt and thus to arrive at the 
net weight of fatty matter. A portion of the 
top is treated with ether to dissolve out the 
oil and the result is read in conjunction with 
the commercial scour test. 

James Strand. 


the gross loss in 


HORSE-POWER REQUIRED FOR A WOOLEN 


MILL 
Editor Text:le World Record: 
Have you any record of the horse-power re- 
quired for say a six-set woolen mill. There is 
ich a difference of opinion that I would like to 
know as near as possible the correct horse-power 
needed per set of say 48-inch cards, with looms, 
mules and finishing machinery to correspond 


Power (2271). 

Our English correspondent replies as fol- 
lows: 

The particulars are insufficient for furnish- 
ing a definite reply, but some material can 
be supplied which may assist calculation. 
John Haigh & Sons, Ltd., Huddersfield, es- 
timate that about 1 1/4 h. p. per part is re- 
quired to drive their 60-inch woolen cards 
and for narrower cards the power should be 
a trifle less. By one part is meant a cylinder 
with angle, 4 strippers, 4 workers, 1 fancy 
and a doffer. Six sets of machines with hop- 
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per feeds and scribblers, breast and two cyl- 
inders (66 inches wide), with Scotch feeds to 
carders, which are fitted with two cylinders 
and single stripper condensers (60 inches 
wide), together with six 400-spindle mules, 
are all driven from a 60 h. p. motor. 
The question asked by “Power” is 
that permits of many answers, all different, 
and all correct. In order to reply intelli- 
gently, it would be necessary to have data as 
to goods to be manufactured, as fabrics of 
different types will require varying amounts 
of power. It is necessary in some mills to 
provide power enough to allow of operating 
fulling mills on extremely heavy fabrics, 
which in instances within the writer’s ex- 
perience, have required 30 h. p. for a double 
mill. To arrive at a fair basis for the calcu- 
lation, the ordinary heavy weight cassimere 
will be taken as the fabric to be manufac- 
tured. The stock is 60 per cent. medium 
wool and 40 per cent. all wool shoddy, which 
will not require excessive fulling. The mill 
should have machinery as follows: 
horse power 


one 


1 30-inch burr picker 

I 30-inch mixing picker 
6 sets 48 by 48 cards 

6 360 spindle mules 

I dresser 

36 92-inch looms 

I 4-string washer 

2 fulling mills 

1 extractor finishing room 
1 extractor dye house 

I 


I < 
I 
1 shear 


I press 


Total horse power 

From the foregoing figures it appears that 
the horse power required would be at least 
138 without the shafting load, but the fact 
that a portion of the machinery will not be 
in operation at all times must be considered. 
It is not likely that both extractors or both 
pickers would be used at the same time, or 
for more than 50 per cent. of the time, nor 
would the fulling mills be in constant use. 
For some time during the morning the 
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washer would be idle. No power has been 
allotted the card grinder, as in all proba- 
bility a set of cards would be idle while this 
was in use. With allowances made for part 
time machinery, the power required may be 
safely estimated at 120 h. p. for the machin- 
ery and 20 per cent. additional for shafting 
load, a total of 144 h. p. for a six-set mill 
with the equipment given above. 

The figures given may appear to some 
much higher than the actual requirements of 
the case, but most of the data are for actual 
results in the mill, as shown by indicator 
cards taken as tests by a consulting engi- 
neer in determining the feasibility of substi- 
tuting electric power for steam during the 
night shift. 

The actual power required to operate a 
six-set mill manufacturing ten-ounce goods 
from A super wool, spun to five run warp 
and five and a quarter filling, would be ma- 
terially less than for the heavier fabrics. The 
writer had charge of such a mill for some 
years and found a 75 h. p. engine amply able 
to carry the full load. The lighting plant 
was operated by an independent engine of 
15 h. p. Roan. 


CURLY PILED CLOAKINGS 
Editor Textile World Record: 


I enclose a sample of cotton 
showing a peculiar wavy effect. The undulating 
streaks of light and shade run filling ways. I 
would like to know how this effect is being pro- 
duced. Is it caused by the irregular length of 
the nap, or produced in finishing? A friend has 
the idea that the wavy effect is obtained by gig- 
ging the piece and then winding it with a cotton 
apron on a crab roller. Dick Rowe (2318). 

We have received this question and sim- 
ilar samples from a large number of manu- 
facturers in different parts of the United 
States and Canada. Our French corre- 
spondent to whom the question was re- 
ferred replies as follows: 

The sample presents nothing out of the 
ordinary. It is a napped fabric and the 
wavy effect is produced by running the 
goods between calender rolls, one of which 
is engraved so that the nap is pressed harder 
in some places than in others to produce the 
effect desired. This wavy effect disappears 
very quickly and the process is used only for 
very cheap goods. Gaul. 


warp cloaking 





Knitting Department 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION 


Up to the present time the retail trade of 
the country have bought only 60 to 65 per 
cent, of the fall underwear that they usually 
have purchased at this time of the year. 
Orders have been placed by the majority of 
the retailers, but they have been very much 
smaller in almost every instance and it now 
looks as if the buying season will be ex- 
tended well into the summer months. Job- 
bers are continuing to send out special men 
in the hopes of getting a normal amount of 
business on their books by July first. 

One item in particular on which there has 
been a falling off on business placed is wo- 
men’s twenty-five cent ribbed vests 
pants the reason given for this is that the 
garments produced today at this price are 
little more than rags. Manufacturers form- 
erly made a line of 25-cent underwear when 


and 


cotton was low enough so as to enable them 
to furnish an 8-pound garment to sel] at 
25 cents. Now that the price must remain 
the same to meet the views of those who 
contend that popular prices must prevail, the 
weight has been so reduced that the goods 
delivered at the present time run from 5 1/2 
to 6 pounds and can called 
winter garments. 

Some manufacturers have been hampered 
to quite an extent by the requests of job- 
-bers for the holding up of their spring pur- 
The reason given for this is that 
the merchandise managers in the large re- 
tail stores have been ordering deliveries held 
up, until the weather conditions were more 
favorable. This plan of buying and holding 
up the purchases has developed a very un- 


scarcely be 


chases. 


satisfactory condition of affairs and as a re- 
sult of it some jobbers have adopted the 
plan of billing up the merchandise on the 
date given for delivery, regardless of any 
changes that might be made afterward. 
Some manufacturers state they have about 
75 per cent. of their production sold on fall 
weights and are not worrying much about 


the balance, as many jobbers have so far 
bought quite sparingly. It is felt that they 
must come into the market for merchandise 
before long. It is also reported, however. 
that some of the larger Western jobbers 
vho did place fairly good orders early have 
recently asked to have portions of their 
orders cancelled. 

In some quarters it is stated that, although 
buyers and merchants when pressed for par- 
ticulars have formed the habit of saying that 
“business is away off,” it has been found that 
sales put on the books since the first of Jan- 
ary are up to, and in many cases ahead of 
last year. Retail buyers did not place the 
usual early orders for spring goods during 
September, October and November. Up to 
the first of the year, jobbers had less orders 
on their books than in previous seasons, but 
since the beginning of the year, business on 
all lines of light weights has come along 
very freely, and it is believed that the agegre- 


cr 


cate spring business has been fully up to 
last year. The question arises now whether 
the fall business will not turn out in much 
the same manner when the season opens up 
and the consumer needs merchandise. 
There has been no recession in prices dur- 
ing the past month or two and it is believed 
that there can be none, as prices now on fall 
lines represent rock The mills 
which cannot get business at present quota- 
must either shut down or 


bottom. 


tions, 


LOSS 


work at a 


All indications point to a good demand for 
light weights, as consumers have bought 
more spring and summer goods during the 
past winter than ever before. This has had 
the effect of cleaning up retailers’ stocks in 
an unusual manner. 

There seems to be an impression by many 
interested factors that the underwear busi- 
ness is going through the same change as 
the hosiery end and that in the future only 
medium and light weight fabrics 
used for knit underwear generally. 


will be 
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If there is any more activity in fall weights 
tnan another during the past month, it has 
been in combination suits for men and wo- 
men to retail at one dollar. Women’s suits 
made of unbrushed ribbed fabric, running 
from 8 to 8 1/2 pounds per dozen are in ex- 
cellent demand for fall delivery. These are 
being taken largely with dutch neck, 11 inch 
sleeve, although good quantities are being 
sold made with high neck, long sleeve. A 


A NEW GERMAN PATTERN 


few are being taken in low neck, sleeveless 
styles. 

The Royal Mills Company have 
brought out a line of 8-pound suits at $3.75 
on which they are running a considerable 
portion of their plant 


The LaTosca Knitting Co. are offering a 


Gem 


line of suits, running about 8 pounds to the 
dozen latch needle machines at 
$6.00 The Co. of 
Hagerstown, Md., are offering a line made 
on Cooper’s spring needle machines, the 


made on 


per dozen. Roulette 
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same weight and of high grade yarn at $0.75. 
These are finding a very ready sale. 

The Campbell Knitting Mil! Co. have a 9- 
pound garment at $7.00 made in the various 
shapes on which they have booked a good 
fall business 

The change in the tariff has not had the 
effect as yet of increasing the importation of 
underwear to great extent. A fairly 
good volume of business continues to be 
placed on iisle thread vests made in Ger- 
many. These are being taken mostly in low 
neck, sleeveless styles finished with hand 
crocheted yokes and brought out to retail at 
50 cents to $1.50. 

We illustrate in this issue a new pat- 
tern just received from one of the most 
important German manufacturers. These 
are in grades that retail at $1.25 to $1.50 
each. 

Agents and manufacturers are beginning 
to talk about the opening of spring, 1915, 
lines. While there are many interested 
factors who state that the opening should be 
delayed to the middle or latter part of June, 
it is probable that the same parties will be 
on the road with their new samples by the 
time this issue is in the hands of the readers. 


any 


HOSIERY 


A quiet period in the hosiery market is 
usually looked for during the months of 
February and March, but this year that 
period has extended well into April and the 
sluggish condition is being felt quite seri- 
ously by retailers and jobbers. Some at- 
tempt to explain this by saying that the con- 
sumers are not buying supplies as gener- 
ously as usual and that, on account of this 
retrenchment, retailers are not placing the 
usual orders with the jobbers. The hosiery 
business generally is on a hand to mouth 
basis. 


There is no let up in the growing popu- 
larity of 25-cent artificial silk stockings for 


women. Some manufacturers who have 
been making lisles and mercerized goods 
have been obliged to put in artificial silks to 
keep their plants going. The all fiber boot 
to sell at 25 cents is sold largely and there 
are now four or five makers who have a line 


of this class of goods to show, although 
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some of them give the buyers to understand 
that they must assume the responsibility as 
to the lasting qualities of this merchandise. 

The new tariff laws have not yet affected 
the hosiery business of the country to any 
very great extent, but there are those who 
look for a big increase in the importation of 
German hosiery before the end of the pres- 
ent year. It has been reported from Chem- 
nitz that some good sized orders have al- 
ready been placed and it is certain that the 
Philadelphia manufacturers who make fash- 
ioned hosiery are not as far behind on their 
crders as they have been. 

Among the smart things for men are black 
half hose with white clocking, and white with 
black clocking, also pearl gray with red. 
Black and white clocking are selling freely 

Both English and American manufactur- 
ers have recently put on the market half 
hose embodying features that make unneces- 
sary the use of garters. A Philadelphia 
maker has brought out a sock with a so- 
called French top that makes the garter un- 
necessary. A London manufacturer 
also brought out one with a ribbed portion 
running down the back of the leg as far as 


has 


the heel, and for which the same advantage 
is claimed. 
The Department of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce imported some samples of Japa- 
made 
New York and Philadelphia. 
spection of same by domestic manufacturers, 


them in 
After an in- 


nese hosiery and exhibited 


it was stated there need be no fear of com- 
petition from that source. The Americans 
have the right of way when it comes to mak- 
ing silk hosiery and in fact a large quantity 
of this class of goods are now being ex- 
ported. 

Some of the new ideas shown in domestic 
hosiery to retail at $1.00 are colored tops 
with the same colored boots. Such combi- 
natins are gold with red, lavender with Kelly 
Green, and red with emerald being particu- 
larly good. Black with colored boots and 
colored tops with black are also taken 
freely. 

In the higher priced silks, jet and metal 


ornaments in heavy and elaborate designs 
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are being sold well, as are also those with 
beaded anklets on one stocking only to use 
with slit skirts. 


THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS SYSTEM OF 
HOSIERY KNITTING MACHINES 


Centuries ago, when knitted stockings 
were first made for men in half lengths, or 
half hose as they are now called, they were 
«undoubtedly made without a ribbed upper 
portion, now known as the ribbed top, and 
it is probable that at that time were per- 
fectly satisfactory so long as they were 
properly hemmed or finished at the upper 
edge. This was no doubt accomplished by 
laborious and tedious hand operation. 

If such a stocking made of plain fabric is 
not hemmed or welted it has a decided tend- 
ency to curl upon itself and become dis- 
torted. On the other hand, a ribbed fabric 
does not have this tendency of curling upon 
itself, and it naturally occurred to the early 
hosiery makers to unite a section of ribbed 
iabric to the top of the half hose to prevent 
this curl and to form a finish. It has long 
been known that no special utility attaches 
to the presence of this rib top, but until re- 
cently no satisfactory way was found te 
make a half hose without resort to this strip 
of ribbed fabric. If at any time, within the 
history of the industry, it had been possible 
to knit cheaply a hem upon the top of a half 
hose it is certain that this would have served 
every purpose. 

Whether we consider a half hose made in 
the ancient way, upon a flat row of needles, 
or in the modern way, upon a circular series 
of needles, the attaching of this ribbed strip 
or ribbed top is always a difficult and labori- 
cus operation and adds materially to the 
cost. 

Within the last two years Scott & Wil- 
liams, Inc., 88 Pearl St., Boston, Mass., the 
well known builders of knitting machinery, 
have placed upon the market a complete 
system of machines, the chief characteristic 
thereof being the ability to automatically 
knit a half hose or ladies’ stocking in tubular 
form, having an integrally turned welt at the 
top thereof, which effectually prevents the 
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over-curling 
of machines included in this system it is pos- 
sible to knit both women’s hose and men’s 
half hose on a circular series of needles en- 
knit 


of the fabric, so that by the use 


tirely of plain fabric having integral 
welts and top portions of such a character 
as to simuiate the old ribbed tops in appear- 
ance, but from the view point of utility and 
wear they present an improvement over the 
old style hosiery which has been recognized 
by the trade in this and other countries, 
proven by the increasing demand for ma- 
chines of this class. 

Scott & Williams, Inc., build this system 
of machines in various styles, which are 
designated by letters. Thus, their Model F 
machine might be said to be the machine of 
the highest order, capable of knitting in any 
gauge from the coarsest to the finest. It 
produces women’s hose with a deep knitted 
welt or with knitted welt and cuff top, taking 
the place of the old ribbed top 
hosiery for women; half hose with the deep 
French welt narrow and sightly top; 
and, in ladies’ hose, will introduce an anti- 


style 
and a 


raveling course at any point desired, so that 
no raveling can take place from garter tears 

This Model F 
functions automatically 


machine per- 
and 


or other causes. 
forms all its 
drops the stocking from the machine fin- 
ished, except for the closing of the toe 

Other types of machines are designated 
Model O-5, Model O-3; Model Q-5: Model 
©-3; Model B-5; Model B-3 and Model M. 
In each case the letter denotes the models 
and the numeral the number of yarn chang- 
ing levers employed in the particular model 
referred to. 

In connection with these machines, Scott 
& Williams, Inc., have adopted a very com- 
prehensive plan whereby any purchaser of 
machines may insure himself for the future 
against the possibility of a higher form of 
machine being required. This means to say 
that Model B-5, for instance, is designed to 
make ladies’ hose or men’s half hose in the 
ordinary old style way by the transfer of a 
ribbed top, in the case of the half hose, or 
the sewing of the welt or hem, in the case 
of the ladies’ hose. This machine can subse- 
quently be changed to either a Model O or 
desired, 


when upon the 


Model F machine, 
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yayment of the difference in list price of the 
respective machines, plus $10.00 for the nec- 
essary work of altering and starting up the 
machines in the factory. This additional 
payment, therefore, need not be made until 
the necessity for the use of a higher type of 
machine arises, and inasmuch as the system 
is covered by product and process, as well 
Scott & Williams, 
inc., will agree to grant a free license to the 
purchaser of a low order of machine to make 
the products and practice the processes in- 
volved in the operation of the higher form 
of machine, if and when the change from one 
model to another is made. Of course this 
agreement to change machines involves the 
maintenance of size and gauge as they ex- 


as mechanical patents, 


isted in the original machine. 

It is thought this broad policy upon the 
part of this Company will be appreciated by 
manufacturers who do not wish to mix their 
product and can in some cases take advan- 
tage of these labor saving machines only on 
new lines. 

These machines, as is now well known, are 
of the revolving cylinder type and have a 
multiplicity of yarn changing fingers so that 
stockings of the most modern kind can be 
made thereon at the least possible cost, and 
facilities for splicing, reinforcing, plating, 
etc., are present in all forms of the machines 
of the system except Model M. This ma- 
chine is an up-to-date knitting machine re- 
duced to its lowest terms, so to speak, and 
involves but two yarn changes; an illustra- 
tion of its use can be made by referring to a 
half hose ot the ordinary kind where the body 
is made of one yarn and the heel and toe of 
another. This machine, together with the 
Model B-5 and Model B-3, is fitted with au- 
tomatic transfer mechanism, that is, in the 
sense that the machine is automatically pre- 
pared for the reception of the transfer cup 
and after the girl has placed the same upon 
the needles she is simply obliged to start the 
machine, and while this effects quite a saving 
in the cost of making old style half hose, it 
does not, of course, compare with the great 
advantages effected by the use of the Model 
I’ machine. 

These machines are built in the finest pos- 
e gauges, down to the coarsest, and in 
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Models down to Model B-3, in size from 
3 1/2 to 4 inch. Model M may be had in 
sizes down to 2inch. Medels O and Q both 
start knitting women’s stockings on the 
naked needles from a perfect selvage, Model 
O in addition thereto forming an anti-ravel- 
ing course. 

Many special points of advantage are 
present in these machines,—for instance, 
where an extra yarn is introduced in the 
splicing or reinforcing heel or toe, or the 
sole, a very simple arrangement causes local 
slackening in those wales only of the stock- 
ing in which the extra thread is introduced. 

The cylinders of these machines are made 
as Scott & Williams, Inc., have always made 
their knitting machine cylinders, that is to 
say, each groove is protected by a high 
grade sheet steel hardened insert, thus mak- 
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instance, a plant is now at work under these 
conditions which produces 15 dozens per 
machine to a run of twenty hours. 

These machines can be seen in operation 
at the general office of the company, 88 
Pearl St., Boston, or at the New York office 
of the company, 366 Broadway, and a com- 
plete exhibition at the convention to be held 
in Philadelphia in May. 

THE NEW HOFF-MAN PRESS FOR 
HOSIERY 


Underwear and sweater manufacturers 
are aware of the success attained by the 
Hoff-Man FFF underwear press, which in- 
troduced a new principle for pressing knit 
goods. The United States Hoffman Co., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., has within the past few 
months introduced a machine based on sim- 





A NEW HOSIERY PRESS 


ing the cylinder indestructible, as the re- 
vewal and removal oi parts can be readily 
made. 

It will be recognized at a glance that the 
half hose as made upon the Model F ma- 
chine materially reduces the liability of 
menders, and entirely saves the rib top 
waste. Moreover, the production is not de- 
pendent upon skilled operatives, and the ma- 


chines can be operated day and night. For 


ilar principles but designed particularly for 
hosiery manuiacturers. This press, which is 
known as the “L Model,” is shown in the 
ilustration and will receive the interested at- 
tention of hosiery manufacturers to whom it 
appeals because of several important points. 

The first is the large production, which is 
of course always welcomed by the manufac- 
turer. The press is controlled and operated 
by two persons, one on each side, and in the 
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course of a day’s labor these two operators 
can turn out a production much in excess of 
the output of three persons using the plate 
press method. No time is lost; while one 
makes ready, the other presses 
to maximum effi- 


operator 
Each inspires the 
ciency. 

Although capacity is an important consid- 
eration, efficiency and the high character of 
the finish are even more essential. In the 
Model L press both results are obtained. 
The direct application of hot dry steam to 


other 


the hosiery produces a high luster, while the 


heavy pressure forms a crease which is al- 


most razor edged. 

The new Hoff-Man hosiery press is in 
use in two of the leading hosiery 
shown in 


successiul 
will be 
Knit Exhibition in 
manufacturers are in- 


mills in this country. It 


Gperation at the Goods 
Philadelphia 
ited to send or bring samples to be pressed. 
‘he success which has attended the under- 
wear press and the many inquiries for a sim- 


where 


ilar press for hosiery manufacturers leads 


the 


macnine ynicn will 


14 


ders to feel that they are supplying a 
ll find a 


large demand 
awaiting it 


————— 


VARIATION IN LENGTH OF HOSIERY 
Editor Textile World Record: 
I would like to reply to 


garding his criticism of my article in the De- 


“Fustanella” re 


yn variation in length of ho- 
good even 
“Fus- 
article in question was 
relative to silk rather half-hose 
the question eliminated 
“Fustanella” has noticed, I presume, the dif- 


cember issue 


sier at least done some 


‘ 


if it was only to furnish amusement to 
tanella.”’ \s the 
hosiery or 
cotton can be 
ference in the fabric caused by a greater or 
yarns due to large or 
silk is not wound on 
cones that part can also be ruled out. On 
bobbins as used today there is very little, if 


less tension on the 


small cones, but as 


variation of tension between a full or 
nearly bobbin, remains the 
same shape when nearly empty as when full. 


any, 
empty which 

In reference to the difference in speed of 
knitters, everyone who has had experince in 
knitting has noticed this, but we will not sup- 


14 


pose that any mill will have their mcahines 


running at one speed for part of a day and 
a greater or less speed for another part of 
the day. I believe anyone who has ever been 
a knitter will agree with my ideas. It is a 
well known fact that all up to date mills are 
rewinding their cones on bobbins to get 
away from the trouble that ‘“Fustanella” 
mentions. The criticism has directed atten- 
tion to facts that have been almost forgotten. 
Cipango. 


THE AMES HOSIERY KNITTING MACHINE 


large production will reduce the cost of 
the product, but it is necessary to have the 
product free from imperfections in order to 
sell the goods successfully and realize a 
profit on the business. It is to meet these 


FIG. I. HE AMES NEW MODEL HOSIERY 


KNITTING MACHINE 
LWwO 
facturing that the A. N. Ames Knitting Ma- 
chine Co., Franklin, N. H., have designed 
and placed on the market an improved ma- 
chine for knitting plain hosiery. This ma- 
chine is shown at Fig. 1. It embodies a 
number of new featurs which have been 
thoroughly tested before the machine was 
offered to the trade. Among these is the 


essentials of successful hosiery manu- 
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pick device for narrowing and widening the 
stocking, which is simple in construction and 
operation and has been found to cause a 
minimum amount of wear on the needles. 
This device will be highly appreciated by 
manufacturers owing to the saving in the 
cost of needles which is an important item in 
manufacturing hosiery. 

The machine has been especially adapted 
for ladies’ string work and transfer work. 
Owing to the simple and solid construction, 
the new machine can be run at a speed of 
300 revolutions per minute without difficulty. 

The A. N. Ames Knitting Machine Co. 
have exceptionally good facilities for build- 
ing machine of this kind as regards both 
high quality and low cost of production and 
they have spared no effort to make the new 
machine equal to the best. One of the im- 
proved machines is exhibited at the Knit 
Goods Show in Philadelphia, where hosiery 
manufacturers can inspect it in operation. 


KNITTING ON A FOURTEEN-CUT FRAME 


BY GLENCAR 


[| found on one occasion when knitting 
fine worsted yarn on a fourteen-cut frame 
that there was a string of holes for a width 
of about six inches. These holes did not 
always come from the same needle wale, 
they would vary from one to six wales apart. 
I did everything I could think of before tak- 
ing the dial out, even taking out the whole 
section of needles and replacing with older 
needles and yarn guides. I marked the dial 
and when it was taken out looked it over 
carefully with a magnifying glass. Neither 
dial nor cylinder showed any sharp points 
or rough edges. Putting the dial back | 
noticed it was perfectly true. I then got 
the frame ready to run, but the holes were 
there just the same. I studied this trouble 


I tested all the ends to see if all 


all day. 
For instance, 


drew alike at different places. 
I would have the stop motion finger in front 
of the frame, regulate the stitches until they 
were equal, then put the stop motion finger 
at back of frame and try it again. If the 
stitches came even at both points it proved 
the dial was true. This is a good test when 
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the stitches are even and the cloth looks 
bad. 

As a last resort I started the frame and 
stopped it suddenly, hoping to catch a stitch 
in the act of breaking. I caught one just 
right, the yarn was broken where the cyl- 
inder needles release. I must have looked 
at that broken stitch an hour before I no- 
ticed that the cylinder latch on the needle 
after the hole was touching the dial needle. 
Going over the needles all around with the 
glass I discovered that the only place where 
the needles were close were at this point, all 
others being exactly in the center. I then 
gave each dog screw a quarter turn and 
started the frame. It did not stop all the 
holes, but it was the right idea so I gave 
them all another turn and the holes stopped 
I believe that in cutting this dial and cyl- 
inder, one or the other was cut in this spot 
with a dull tool, or perhaps for some other 
reason the slots got closer together for a 
few inches and therefore the needles would 
not mesh perfectly. 

We could not afford to waste much of 
this cloth, as the yarn was expensive. A 
hole in every length proved very trouble- 
some, for generally two holes cannot be cut 
out of a full length union suit. A bunch of 
waste or a large knot caused a hole and this 
gave a lot of trouble that I did not have on 
other frames of different cut. To stop the 
holes from extra large knots in the yarn I 
plugged up all the holes but the smallest, in 
the thread guide wire, Fig. 1. The knitters 
liad to use the smallest hole. This almost 
caused a riot for the frames would stop for 
everything except the regular knots and it 
kept the knitters busy starting up after pull- 
ing the large knots through. This, how- 
ever, stopped the holes from appearing. 

3efore moving into our present 
building we had a knitting room with a low 
ceiling, so low in fact that we had to cut off 
the stop motion shaft about a foot and as a 
result we could not run the frames as fast 
as we would like to because the short draw 
from bottom to top of stop motion was not 
enough to let the frame have time to stop. 
Even with a tight brake a few inches would 
run off the needles before stopping. We 


new 
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have a new shait now and all frames run full 
speed, but there were streaks in the cloth an 
inch or two long that look as if a tight end 
had stopped. These short streaks were 
caused by the yarn catching on the cone for 
an instant, before releasing. The short 
length of yarn would run in and give a jerk 
to pull loose, before the frame stopped. 

When these frames were new the take-up 
was below the base plate and we had more 
or less trouble with load-ups on the side of 
the frame, or rather both ends of take-up 
rollers. It happened in no other place. If 
enough weight was put on the cloth to hold 
it tight holes would appear, and if the 
weight was taken off either tuck stitches or 
the load-ups would follow. I set the take- 
up above the plate in the regular place as 
on the small frames, and all trouble stopped 
at once. I have found that must 
mesh perfectly, that is, one needle must not 
touch the other on this fine work. I have 
had occasion to true a dial several times 
since these fine cuts were put in. The usual 
way is to take out all the needles before 
starting, giving a better chance to see the 
dial and cylinder when truing. I look now 
only to see how high I can raise the dial 
cap. There is plenty of room on all the new 
frames, and I raise the cap as far as possible 
and push the dial needles back far enough 
inside the dial so they will not touch the 
cylinder needles. I then take out about a 
dozen cylinder needles back and front and 
begin. When the dial is true, I push the 
dial needles out to cast off position under 
the guide and let the cap down on needles, 
take cap screws out of cam ring and raise 
up clear. The cap will then drop in place. 
I then push the needles back against the 
cams and return cam ring. This saves 
about three hours’ work on a 20-inch frame 
in taking out and putting in about 900 nee- 
dles, or rather about 1,800 needles, for some 
knitters take out both sets of needles. 

All these frames are fitted with inserted 
walls, dial and cylinder. I recently had a 
wall break out in the dial and it was a ques- 
tion of only a few minutes to put in a new 
one. in case of a bad smash, leaving the 
slot walls bent and broken in the old way, 
the bad walls can be taken out and new ones 


needles 
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inserted, 
shop bills. 
The cam arrangement on these frames is 
somewhat different from the regular cams. 
A longer stitch draw cam in the dial gives 
the cylinder needles plenty of time to re- 
lease before the dial needles cast off, taking 
some of the strain from the yarn. The 
1aise-up cylinder cams come up quickly 
enough to have all the latches open and idle 
when going behind the yarn guides, which 
are slightly longer than the regular guides. 
These guides are hardened and smoothed 
and will not wear out as quickly as the soft 
stock guides. Even with all these improve- 
ments a knitter has to be constantly on the 
watch when running a fourteen-cut frame 


saving time, labor and machine 


THREAD QUIDE WIRE 


[ finally got the frame to running just 
right. The mixed needles were straightened 
out by ordering new needles of one kind to 
go around and I changed a few frames at a 
time, keeping the old needles to use in a 
few frames on work that was not so par- 
Another improvement added was a 
wooden box with three partitions. This box 
I fastened to the left side housing by a bolt 
through the casting. I had so many styles 
running that it was hardly the knitter’s fault 
tnat the needles were sometimes mixed, for 
there were six gauges, including the hook 
gauge, and three cuts of cylinders that 
looked alike to most of the knitters. They 
were II, 12 and 14. We had other cuts, but 
these three gave the most trouble with the 
needles. The box fastened to each 
frame contained only the needles used in 
that frame, and with this idea we got along 
fairly well. 

Many times I had rolls of goods sent back 
on account of oil spots.. I tried to trace 


ticular. 


mixed 
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spots in various ways with little suc- 
We 
a large yarn case with rollers to carry 
the rolls to the wash 
noticed a large drop of dirty oil on the top 
roll in this box as I walked by. Looking up 
at the shaft hanger above | another 
drop forming on the bottom of a drip pan 
under the hanger. I found on examining 
this pan that the oil from the shaft box 
dropped to a wire that held up the pan, run 
down this wire to the edge of the pan and 
seemed to divide, half going inside and the 
other half running down the outside and 
dropping off on the cloth box underneath. 
$y arranging these pan wire differently this 
dropping was stopped. Ina mill where I had 
worked some years previous I had this same 
trouble with oil spots. but they seemed to 
come in bunches of from twenty-five to one 
hundred small spots in a few yards of the 
fabric. The balance of the roll might be per- 
fect. It was a long time before we discov- 
ered the cause and a piece of tin covering 
the gears stopped it. When the frame was 
oiled the oil ran between the bed plate and 
cam ring to the open space for the gears to 
run through, and dropped on the nut that 
held the gear to the shaft. This made one 
spatter, leaving the nut, the oil made an- 
other drop to the center of the take-up roll- 
ers near the end, making many more spots 
sy put- 


these 
cess. The spots were large and small. 
used 


house. One day I 


Saw 


on the goods by a second spatter. 
ting on gear covers we stopped this trouble. 

In this mill there were some old style 
frames that I had changed over to new style 
cams and take-up and had the cam rings 
bushed true and the stop motion ring 
changed. When these frames returned from 
the shop they were as good as the latest 
style frame and run like new. Another im- 
provement that had been made was a yarn 
The girls 
on the winders would put yarn in one side 
of this rack and the knitters would take it 
This rack was used 
instead of setting the yarn around on the 
floor and letting it get dirty. 

When I took charge of this room we were 


rack for worsted and silk yarn. 


out at the opposite side 


compelled to work over time to keep the 
finishers busy, but at the present time there 


: is ; ‘ 
is at ieast enough goods ahead to keep the 


finishers going a month and not knit a stitch. 


AN IMPROVED HOSIERY FRAME 


The hosiery frame shown at Figs. 1 and 2, 
which patented in this 
country, is intended to facilitate the handling 
of hosiery after the material has been dyed 
and when it is to be stretched on a form and 
dried. The usual consisting in 
stretching the hose in a damp condition over 
a one-piece wooden form entails 


has recently been 


process 


consider- 
able loss of time on account of the difficulty 
in drawing the material over the rigid form, 
besides subjecting the hosiery to excessive 
stretching, both in placing it on the form and 
in removing it. The removal of the hosiery 
from the form is attended with considerable 
wrinkling of the goods. 

In the improved frame there is a collap- 
sible form over which the hosiery can be 
placed without any fitting or stretching, the 
expansion of the form doing this work. 
The contraction of the form after the drying 
process permits the hosiery to be drawn off 
without any stretching or wrinkling. 

Fig. 1 is a side elevation of the improved 
form, a stocking being shown on the form 
which is expanded; Fig. 1 shows the form 
collapsed. 

The form comprises a sole-piece, 2, the 
end portions of which constitute parts of the 
toe and heel; a leg and instep piece, 3, one 
end of which constitutes part of the toe of 
the form; and another legpiece, 4, one end of 
which constitutes part of the heel of the 
form. These three pieces are narrow metal 
bars hinged together, bars, 2 and 3, being 
united by a pintle, 5, at the point of the toe 


of the form, the bars, 2 and 4, being simi- 
iarly united at the point of the heel of the 
form. 


The leg bars, 3 and 4, of the form are 
united at their outer portions by a top bar, 
hinged to the bars, 3 and 4, and by pin- 
tles, 8 and g. This top bar is formed with a 
stop lug, 10, produced by striking up a por- 
tion of the metal 
This construction provides not only for 


contracting the form throughout the fore- 








part of 
tracting it between the 


the foot portion, but also for con- 


heel and instep 
This latter is of course the widest part of 
the hosiery form and it is the projection of 
the heel portion which gives the most 
trouble in the use of the wooden form. The 
new forn yviates any difficulty in this re 
gard. As shown in Fig. 2 the form may be 
collapsed throughout its length, including 
this troublesome heel port so that the 
stocking can be slipped over it without an 
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Would not a wor- 


Welmar (2290). 


necessary to use cotton yarn 
sted yarn make a better cap? 


‘“Welmar” 
inches in 


States he has a machine 7 
diameter, but fails to state the 
number of needles in it and the number of 
feeds. A new cylinder and dial for this ma- 
chine could be bought for about $35, but the 
caps would not be as long as those produced 
on the 8-inch machine. 
the 


By carefully adjust- 
machine, ‘‘Welmar” should be able 


to produce a good sized cap. 


ing 


The machine 








FIGe 2 


stretching whatever, and removed with as 

ease when the collapsed. 
There is no stretching of the ribbed top of a 
sock as necessarily takes place in the use of 
the wooden form in getting this ribbed top 
past the heel portion of the form. Neither is 
there any wrinkling of the hosiery in its re- 
moval from the collapsed form. The hosiery 
can be quickly removed from the forms so 
that no prolonged handling of hot forms is 


great form is 


MANUFACTURING HOCKEY CAPS 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We have read the article in the January issue 
on the manufacture of hockey caps. “Denbigh” 
states a 6 feed machine, 8 inches in diameter, cut 
96 needles should be used. We have a machine 
7 inches in diameter which we used to make caps 
and wondered if we could buy a new cylinder for 
it and produce caps on this machine. Please let 
know how the caps are brushed and if it is 


me 








might be sent to the shop and an 8-inch cyl- 
inder and dial fitted to it. 

I have found it best to knit the caps in 
five-dozen lengths or in one long piece, then 
sew the end and put it on the brusher. 
Have the rolls set far enough apart so that 
the wire will not dig through into the cotton 
and tear it. Run the cloth through two or 
three times, turning it each time. This 
means turning the creases on the side after 
each brushing into the center so that the 
caps will be brushed all over. 

At the price at which these caps are being 
sold today it would be necessary to use cot- 
ton yarn for the worsted yarn would be too 
high. The worsted yarn would brush better 
than the half cotton and worsted, but at the 
price at which they would have to be sold, 
I doubt if there would be much if any profit. 

Denbigh. 

















































PREPARATION AND PRINTING OF 
WOOLEN FABRICS 


BY DR. LOUIS J. MATOS 


Printing of woolen textiles is a most im 
portant branch of cloth making, and includes 
a very wide variety of fabrics. In certain 
European textile centers, almost the entire 
output of the mills includes many handsome 
fabrics that have been decorated with the 
highest skill of the printer, and which con- 
stitute a conspicuous department of the 
cress goods establishments. 

In this country, constant advances have 
heen made in this class of work, and while 
the number of print works given over to 
wool printing are few, the grade of goods 
manufactured compares favorably with many 
of the imported fabrics 

Several conditions are imposed, however, 
in the woolen cloth printing proposition, 
which must be given very careful and earn- 
est consideration before undertaking the 
work, otherwise the results desired may not 
materialize. Successful woolen goods print- 
ing depends upon a succession of processes, 
each of which must be thoroughly carried 
out and completed before the goods are 
permitted to pass on to the next process. 
Batching and sewing in lots should be given 
good oversight. It often happens that odd 
pieces occasionally become sewn in, and are 
not noticed until it is too late. 

The most important preliminary opera- 
tion in the preparation of woolen fabric for 
printing is the singeing, for which purpose 
either a plate or gas singeing machines may 
be used. The more modern way is to use 
gas, and it seems that the results are on the 
whole better than when singeing over plates. 

From the singeing, the pieces are given a 
thorough soaping, which serves to remove 
the particles of burned fibers and also the 
dressing used on the warps. The soaping is 
generally done in rope form, keeping the 
temperature at or as near 100° as possible. 
First, the pieces are washed for three- 


quarters of an hour in water only, then run 
ff and given a cold water rinse. The actual 
scouring is done with an amount of soap 
necessary to maintain a slight lather, aid 

by a small quantity of sal soda. A German 
ecommendation is to use I pound of soap 


1 


or each 10 pounds of woolen cloth, and | 
oz. of soda ash, but these quantities are e1 
tirely too much for the purpose of such 
-OUr. (Or course, the amount Ol soap 
pends upon the hardness of the water, 
should be taken into consideration 

\llow the pieces to run for three-quarters 
hour in the soap at 100° F., then run 
ff, and wash while running continuous! 


yf an 


for one-half hour in water at 100° F., mad 
slightly alkaline with sal soda, not soda as! 
Afterwards rinse thoroughly in running 
water, first warm, then gradually colder 

Fine woolens do not resist sudden 
changes of temperature from warm to cold 
without showing the result in the feel or 
handle. After the wash, whiz, run over a 
spreader, plait down, and make ready for 
bleaching, which may be done either in th 
sulphur house, as is still done in some mills 
or they may be bleached in solutions of 
bisulphite of soda, which latter method is 
the least objectionable, although it requires 
a separate room or shed for the purpose. 

The sulphur house method is well known, 
but bleaching with bisulphite is not. Bisul- 
phite, either in strong solution or as crys- 
tals, is dissolved and made into a stock solu- 
tion standing at 64° Tw. This is diluted to 
10° to 15° Tw., as required for use in the 
bleach tanks. The cloth to be bleached is 
run through the bisulphite solution, then 
squeezed and allowed to remain batched for 
24 hours, during which time the bleaching is 
effected, then washed and scoured slightly, 
and finally washed well to remove all traces 
of acid 

Peroxide bleaching is also resorted to, 
but for some reasons it does not appear to 
have been adopted as the sole bleach. While 
peroxide bleaching—whether with peroxide 


5 
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sodium, is the ideal 


‘ 1\ (4 i 
bleach for wool, the cost is somewhat higher 
than when the sulphur bleach is used. In 


some cases, however, the peroxide bleach 1s 
used as an adjunct to the sulphur bleach 
where particularly clear grounds are desired. 

lo increase the absorptive power of the 
wool fibers for dyestuffs, the preparing or 
chloring process is used, which consists of 
passing the cloth through a bath of chlorine 
resulting from the action of sulphuric or 
muriatic acid upon a solution of bleaching 
powder. 

The stock chlorine solution is prepared by 
dissolving bleaching powder in water, de- 
canting, and diluting the clear portion to 
io° Tw. The tank through which the goods 
pass must be equipped with a hood and an 
outlet provided with an exhauster to lead 
away the fumes that generally arise, while it 
is always best to have the tanks enclosed in 
suitable housings, with proper entrance and 


he 


exit for the cloth, and outlet pipes for t 
waste gases. 

The proper proportion for chlorine solu- 
tion and sulphuric acid is 5 gallons of the 
former to 2 gallons of the latter at 20° Tw 
in each 100 gallons of water. For cloth to 
be finished with heavy colors, the strength 
may be increased to 7 1/2 gallons of chlorine 
solution and 3 gallons of 20° Tw. sulphuric 
acid. 

Instead of the bleaching powder solution, 
some prepare the cloth with sodium hypo- 
chlorite, and with the same good results. 
Muriatic 


« tendency to cause the goods to turn some- 


s 





acid is objectionable on account of 


what yellowish when they are in the steamer 
after printing and thus offsetting the benefit 
of the bleach. 
During the passage of the cloth through 
the bath, the latter is replenished by addi- 
tions of both chloride of lime solution and 
sulphuric acid in about the following propor- 
tions: 
1 gal. Chloride of lime solution, 10° Tw. 
5 gals. Water. 

and 

gal. Sulphuric acid, 20° Tw. 

5 gals. Water. 


Kach solution fed in separately, but at the 
same time 

Preparation of the cloth with stannate of 
oda (preparing salt) was once quite com- 
inon, but now it is seldom made use of, ex- 
cept for a few isolated instances. 

\fter preparing the cloth, it is thoroughly 
well washed to remove every trace of chlo- 
rine and acid, as the ultimate success of the 
printing and steaming largely depends upon 
the freedom of the cloth from traces of 
chemicals not actually necessary to fix colors 
on the wool. 

Printing is done chiefly on cylinder ma- 
chines, although block printing is done to 
some extent. The shells should be engraved 
especially for this class of work, being cut 
deep. The cylinder should have a soft and 
yielding blanket so that full advantage can 
be given to the engraving. 

Steaming is the crucial test of good print- 
ing. Ordinarily the cloth after printing is 
air dried atid then hung on carriages before 
being put in the steamers. Formerly it was 
usual to roll the printed goods in slighth 
moistened cloth for varying periods, and 
then unrolling just before steaming. 

The time of steaming varies. As a rule it 
is generally convenient to fix a definite time 
ior steaming, and adapt everything to it. 
Three-quarters of an hour is sufficient. If 
three-quarters of an hour is decided upon, 


and the output of the establishment is 


the steamer boys know exactly what to do 


gauged accordingly. After steaming the 
cloth should be permitted to cool off before 
being washed, and in no case should warm 
water be employed, which would only cause 
the whites to become slightly tinted. It has 
been recommended by some woolen piece 
goods printers to add a small amount of 
common salt to the wash water, but this is 
impracticable in any plant turning out many 
pieces daily. 


Proper control of the steaming operations, 
and the regulation of the condition of the 
steam in the box will do more to keep the 
output uniform than any other condition. It 
is wrong in principle to change or alter 
steaming conditions in any wav, and when a 
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man or boy has been trained to run a pair 
of steamers it is a mistake to move him 
around or change his job. 





STARCHING AND BLUEING COTTON PIECE 
GOODS 


BY DEMAIN 


One of the many important factors in the 
manufacturing and finishing of cotton piece 
goods is the starching and blueing proc- 
esses. Few finishers pay much attention to 
the blueing. The blue should be kept in a 
clean place and the barrels kept clean. 
When the starcher gets a new barrel of 
blue, whether in powder or liquid form, the 
barrel should be rolled up and down a few 
times, so that the solution will be well 
mixed. 

In a piece of white cloth the tone of the 
blue is most important. As the starcher 
knows, the cloth after bleaching is of a yel- 
low tone and the way to remedy this is to 
blue the cloth by putting blueing either in 
the starch or in the mangle. The best re- 
sults are obtained by putting the blue in the 
water before the starch is put in. See that 
the blue is well mixed before the starch or 
other material is added. A good blue 
should be fairly soluble, but not perfectly so. 
A fairly soluble blue does not blot or spot 
the pieces. Good blue should be fast to 
light, because goods that are held in stock 
any length of time are apt to fade. It should 
also stand chemic or any acid left in the 
goods. Ifa piece of goods is to be starched 
and an acid blue used and the mixing is on 
the alkaline side, it causes a lot of trouble. 
It is, therefore, necessary to use a good blue 
that will stand any chemic or acid or ma- 
terial used in starching. We have on hand 
four or five good blues, all different from 
one another. Some starchers get good re- 
sults from one blue and another starcher 
using the same blue would get poor results. 

Starchers should experiment with the dif- 
ferent kinds of blueing and find out which 
is best suited to their needs. A good way 
to test the blues is by the acid test. Take a 
sample of the different blued pieces and dip 
them in a weak solution of sulphuric acid 
and watch the change. A poor blue will 


turn red or green while a good blue will 
either brighten or not change at all. 

The: following points a starcher should 
keep in mind, as the blueing process is one 
of the most important factors in the finishing 
of cotton goods. The blueing sieve should 
be kept perfectly clean by frequent washing. 
A copper sieve is the best kind to use as 
copper seems to brighten the blue. A cloth 
should be placed under the sieve so that the 
blue will go through the cloth as well. The 
mesh of the sieve should be 80 by 80 or 70 
by 70. The paddle used to stir up the blue 
should not be left in the barrel. Good re- 
sults are obtained when a starcher makes a 
stock solution of his own blue, sifting it sev- 
eral times, good results are obtained. Be 
careful that there are no crusts or hard 
pieces. of blue on the sieve, as they will 
surely spot the goods. When starching 
white goods, the place must be clean and 
free from any blacks or colors as the dust 
from these goods are liable to spot the 
goods. 

The market is always calling for good 
whites. No matter how good a blue or how 
it is used, if the goods are not bleached 
properly the blue will not give even results. 
All traces of chemic and acid should be 
washed from the goods before they are 
starched. If the goods or mixing is on the 
acid side an acid blue can be used, but if they 
happen to be on the alkaline side an alkaline 
blue should be used. 

[ have found 6 ounces of Edges blue and 
6 ounces Ultramarine blue to 100 gallons of 
starch makes a good blueing. I have also 
found the following formulas to be of value: 


Nainsooks 
¥% to 1 lb. gum to every gallon water. 
50 to 100 lbs. makes 100 gals. starch. 
6 ozs. blue. 
30 Ibs. soluble oil 


White Cambrics 

50 lbs. corn. 

50 lbs. wheat. 

50 lbs. sago. 

15 lbs. softener. 

6 ozs. blue 
200 gals. starch. 

Silesias 
39 inch, 68 by 72, 4 yd. twill 

100 lbs. cornstarch. 

10 Ibs. wheat 






















































10 iDs. Sago 
10 lbs. softener 
5 lbs. tapioc 
Boil ro minutes, making 150 gallons 
Twills 
39 inch, 80 by 92, 3.65 yds 
50 lbs. potato starch. 


50 lbs. cornstarch. 
26 lbs. softener. 
Boil 10 minutes, making 300 gallons 


Sateens 
31 1/2 inch, 64 by 64, 5.20 yds. 
100 Ibs. gelatine gum 
20 lbs. white dextrine 
20 Ibs. softener 
Boil 10 minutes, making 300 gallons 


Drills 
37 inch, 66 by 46, 3.25 yds 
200 lbs. gelatine gum. 
200 Ibs. white dextrine. 
30 Ibs. Epsom salts 
20 Ibs. softener 


Boil 10 minutes, making 400 gallons 


Pocketing 
30 1/2 inch, 64 by 72, 3.25 yds 


75 Ibs. white dextrine. 
5 lbs. Epsom salts 
8 Ibs. softener 
Boil 10 minutes, making 170 gallons. 
Toweling 
50 lbs. cornstarch. 
50 Ibs. wheat starch. 
50 Ibs. sago 
10 Ibs. softener. 


Blue to shade. 
Boil 10 minutes, making 160 gallons 


Cambrics 
60 Ibs. cornstarch 
40 lbs. sago 
10 Ibs. softener 


Boil 10 minutes, making 100 gallons 


Sheetings 
36 inch, 48 by 48, 3 yds 
4 yds 


cornstarch. 
wheat. 


and 36 inch, 


25 Ibs 
10 Ibs. 
10 lbs. sago. 
10 lbs. softener. 
6 ozs. blue 

Boil 10 minutes, making 160 gallons 


Fancy Sheetings 
38 inch, 64 by 64 
15 lbs. cornstarch. 
35 lbs. white dextrine 
5 Ibs. softener. 
Blue to shade 
Boil to minutes, making 170 gallons 
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48 by 52, 
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Imitation of Linen or Linen Finish for Handker- 
chief Cloth 


50 lbs. gelatine or German gum. 
10 lbs. cornstarch. 

10 lbs. softener. 

Blue to shade. 

Boil ro minutes, making 170 gallons. 

The finishing process for these goods are 
carried on as follows: Mangle on a 3-bow! 
mangle, 2 husk bowls and 1 brass bowl; 
dye; squeeze on squeezing mangle; starch 
wet on a 2-bowl mangle; dry and sprinkle. 
Nainsooks are given three soft nips on the 
calender. If a light finish is wanted, weight 
the calender hot with one hot cylinder in the 
calender. Silesias, drills and drills are 
chased five to eight times on a 4 or 5-bowl 
mangle. Sateens are embossed on an em- 
bossing or Schreiner calender. Sheetings 
are chased once around on a 4-bow!l calender 
on each side. Cambrics are finished by two 
runs through a 3-bowl calender, weighted 
hot and heavy. Pocketings are finished the 
same as twills. Shirtings are finished off 
the frame by chasing three times around 3 
bowls covered with cloth. 


—af— 


AFTER TREATMENT FOR SUBSTANTIVE 
COLORS 


An English process of dyeing with sub- 
stantive colors on cotton has recently been 
patented in this country, and is described by 
the inventor as follows: Cotton which has 
been dyed with the substantive or direct dye- 
ing cotton colors can be after-treated with 
certain amino compounds in such a manner 
that the material has many valuable com- 
mercial advantages over the untreated stock. 
The improved process. consists in treating 
cotton dyed with the substantive or direct 
dyeing cotton colors with certain amino 
compounds in the presence of an oxidizing 
agent. Among the amino compounds em- 
ployed for the production of these new and 
valuable resuits are: paraphenylenediamin; 
p-amido-p-oxydiphenylamin; paramidophe- 
nol; orthoamidophenol; homologues of the 
fore-mentioned, and the following condensa- 
tion products: paraphenylenediamin and 1 
mol. naphthol; paraphenylenediamin and 2 
mols napthol; paraphenvlenediamine and 1 
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nol phenol; paraphenylenediamin and 2 
mols. phenol; paraphenylenediamin and I or 
2 mols. cresol; paraphenylenediamin and 1 or 
2 mols metaphenylene or toluylanediamin 
in order to produce varied results the above 
ole amino compounds may be used singly or in 
ombination with each other. 
(Ine method of following the process is as 
ollows: Cotton which has been dyed with 
3 per cent. of a direct dyeing cotton color, 
uch as titan black, is worked in a bath con- 
taining 1/2 per cent. orthoamidophenol, 1/2 
per cent. phenol, 20 parts of water, 3 per 
cent. acetic acid (50 per cent.), I per cent. 
bichromate of soda, for a few minutes in the 
old and then gradually raised to 104° F. 
luring about half an hour. The operation 
inay also be conducted in the cold through- 
ut or the temperature may be raised to 
boiling point. 


A DYEING AND SCOURING MACHINE 


The dyeing machine shown in the accom- 


been 


as 
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panying illustrations has_ recentl 
patented in this country. It embodies a 
number of improvements in the preparing, 
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lyeing and washing of tops, slubbing, wool, 
yarns, silk, mohair, alpaca, jute, and other 





fabrics and also in the washing of laundry 


ei linen and goods and relates to that class of 
ty lyeing and washing machines in which the 


i lye or washing liquor passes downward 
through the material carried in an inner cage 
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FIG. f. A LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF A TANK 


aiter such liquor has been forced upward s 
as to fall over the cage Fig. 1 isa longi- 


tudinal section of a tank to which the im- 








FIG, 2. A TRANSVERSE SECTION OF THE TANK 


provements ate applied. Fig. 2 is a trans- 
verse section of the tank.- 

The rectangular tank is made of wood or 
sheet metal. The bottom of the tank is 
‘ormed with a raised central portion to dis- 
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place the liquid and economize it This 
raised portion forms with the walls of the 
tank a recess all around the tank. The tank 
is formed with an inner vessel by sheet 
metal side plates and a false bottom located 
above the top of the raised central portion. 
The plates are located a certain distance 
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from the sides of the tank so as to leave a 
longitudinal space, Fig. 2, at each side be- 


tween the sides of the inner vessel and the 
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FIG. 3. A ROPARY CAGE 


sides of the tank. A longitudinal opening is 
leit between the bottom edge of each side of 
the inner vessel and the bottom of the re- 
cess. The inner vessel is divided into two 
or more compartments by cross partitions. 
Each compartment may be provided with 
a rotary cage, Fig. 3, pivoted by supporting 
short shafts or studs at each end to the sides 
of the tank, and the cage may be rotated by 
either the hand from the square ended por- 
tions of the shafts or by power. The cages 
may be rounded off or built in the form of 
a polygon, the sides of which form false bot- 
toms in their lowest position. The sides are 
composed oi metal bars triangular in cross 
section in the form of grids or gratings and 
ne or more oi the sides of each cage form 
its lid or cover. One or more or all of the 
cages may be used at the same time and the 
gearing for rotating the cages are so ar- 
ranged that each cage may be worked or 
rotated independently of the others or all 
cages may be rotated simultaneously. 

The pipes for conducting the steam into 
the liquor are located in the recess at each 
side of the tank and are supported on pro- 
jecting plates. These pipes are provided 
with perforations at intervals along their 

| lengths for projecting the steam, causing the 
i liquid to flow upward. The liquid is de- 
flected by the inclined baffle plates located 
over the top edges of the inner vessel onto 
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compartments 1 
cages and percolates through the material in 
the compartments by gravitation to the bot- 
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tom of the tank into the 
is accelerated by the partial 


number are 








A SULPHUR BLEACH HOUSE 


sulphur fumes. 
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or rotary 


This action 


vacuum formed 
liquid condensing the steam 


A SULPHUR BLEACH HOUSE 


answers to the question as to the 
1 for stoving woolens in 
excellent 1 doubt 


very much the statement that an Englishman 
in 1837 was the first to bleach hosiery with 
There are frescoes exant at 
-ompeii that show that the ancient Romans 
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understood the practice. In the answers 
however, no reference is made to a practical 
rrangement for rush work. Even in works 
vhere stoving is not an every day affair 
here are times when there are large batches 
n hand. In any case it is better to have 
wo small houses on the principle shown in 
he illustration, than one large shed. Th 
houses, A and B, have a sulphur furnace, ¢ 
common; it can. be opened on to eithe 
hamber or trapped off by doors, D and E 
The advantage is that while the goods ar: 
stoving in A, the attendant can be filling B, 
nd the sulphurous acid can be turned on to 
}, as soon as the process is finished in A. In 
he meanwhile A is cleared of fumes, the 
ods are removed and a fresh batch put in 
ndso on. This ensures a continuous proc 
ss and saves time and sulphur 





Dye Recipes 


e a 
The following recipes appear in the Dyers*® Supplement, which ts 
issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD RecorD. The Supple 
ment contains the colored samples, dyed according to recipes 
given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and ft is the 
aim to show shades which are of especial interest to the dyer, 
and which the requirements of the market demand. The Dyers 
Supplement is a 16-page pamphlet, in conventent form for preserva 
tion. Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplemcnt $1.00 per year. 





Recipe No. 50 
GREEN ON UNION CLOTH 
Helvetian Brilliant Green G on too Ibs. union 
th. Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Helvetian Brilliant Green G 
(Swiss Colours Co., 15 E. 12th St., New 
York, N. Y.) 


> Ibs. Sal. Soda. 


Enter at 140° F., allow goods to remain half 
ur, turn on steam, then add 


20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt, 


hoil half hour. shut off steam Allow bath to cool 
wn, steep for one hour, and rinse in three 
iters. 


Helvetian Brilliant Green G is especially noted 
r its pleasing brilliancy and level dyeing proper- 
es, also good fastness, and covers cotton, wool 
nd silk identically the same shade from one direct 


th 


Recipe No. 51 
BROWN ON COTTON YARN 
Yiamine Brown M Z on 100 lbs. cotton varn. 
repare the dye bath with 





4 lbs. Diamine Brown M Z 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York, N..X.) 
30 Ibs. Common Salt 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
Enter at 180° F., dye at a boil for one 
Diamine Brown M Z gives an excellent shade 
of brown possessing the characteristic properties 


of the direct cotton colors 


Recipe No. 52 
TAN ON WORSTED DRESS GOODS 
Tan on 100 lbs. worsted dres oods. Prepar 
the dye bath with 
266 grs. Amazo Fast Red 8 B 
(American Dyewood C x M 
Lane, New York, N. Y.) 
I oz., 23 grs. Amazo Fast Yellow 6 G 
56 grs. Amazo Fast Blue 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 
2 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 
Enter at 120° F.. bring to boil and boil one 
or to shade. 
The above colors are recommended for 
excellent fastness to light and good leveling 


properties 


Recipe No. 53 
RED ON WORSTED DRESS GOODS 


Red on 100 lbs. worsted dress goods. Pre; 


© 
the dye bath with 
384 grs. Amazo Blue 
(American Dyewood Co., 8 Maid 
Lane, New York, N. Y.) 
5 ozs., 122 grs. Amazo Brilliant Red 2 B 

419 grs. Amazo Fast Yellow L R 

20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 

2 Ibs. Oil of Vitriol 


Enter at 120° F., bring to boil and boil 
hour or to shade. 
The colors used to produce the above shad 
have excellent leveling properties and are of good 
a 
I 


fastness to light 


Recipe No. 54 
RED ON COTTON YARN 


Benzo Rubine H W on roo Ibs. cotton yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Benzo Rubine H W. 
(Beyer Co., 117 Hudson St., New York, 
N. Y.) 
40 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt Crystal 
Enter yarn at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one 
hour. 


3enzo Rubine H W possesses relatively good 


fastness for a direct cotton color 
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Recipe No. 55 

BLUE ON WORSTED YARN 

Guinea Cyanine L R on 100 lbs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


worsted 


4 Ibs. Guinea Cyanine L R. 

(Berlin Aniline Works, 

New York, N. Y.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Ibs. Sulphuric Acid 
Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
Guinea Cyanine L B possesses excellent fast 

to alkalies, and good fastness to light, acids 
rubbing, decatizing and carbonizing. 
Recipe No. 56 
BROWN ON WORSTED YARN 
Fast Wool 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Fast Wool Brown R L. 


(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., New York, 


N. Y.) 
1 lb. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salts. 

Wet out the yarn and enter at 105° 
and bring 
boil. 

Boil 45 minutes and add 

1 lb. Sulphuric Acid 
and boil another 30 minutes. 

Fast Wool Brown R L 
fastness to light 


to 125° F. 


slowly (in about 30 minutes) to the 


possesses exceptional 


Recipe No. 57 
BLUE ON COTTON AND WORSTED UNION 
CLOTH 
Union Blue 2030 on 100 lbs. union cloth. 
pare the dye bath with 


Pre- 


4 lbs. Union Blue 2030. 
(Innis Speiden & Co., 

York, N. x.) 

Common Salt 


40 Cliff St., New 


20 lbs. 
Enter at 100° F., 
20 minutes, 
Boil 20 minutes and then work in the gradually 


cooling bath 20 Lift, 


work at this temperature for 
then bring to a boil 


minutes longer. rinse and 
Snich ; 


Union Blue 2032 is an exceptionally level dyeing 
color for cotton and wool 


union piece goods 


Recipe No. 58 
BROWN ON WORSTED YARN 
Palatine Chromate Brown G G T X on 100 lbs. 
1 yarn. 


yrsted Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. 6 oz 

GGTX 

(Badische Co., 
Mass.) 


Palatine Chromate Brown 


86 Federal St., Boston, 


yarn. 


213 Water St., 


3rown R L on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 


fastne 


Glauber’s 
lbs. Potassium 


Salt. (Calcined) 
Bichromate 

Enter the_yarn in a luke-warm bath to 
dissolved) dvyestuff has 


together with the other 


whicl 
the (previously bee 
idded ngredients 
Raise slowly to a boil and the: 
bath by adding gradually about 
8 lbs. Acetic Acid, 9° Tw. 
Very dark shades require a 

t Ib. of sulphuric acid. 
Palatine Chromate Brown G G X possesses 


very good fastness in nearly every respect. 


exhaust the 


further addition « 


. 


Recipe No. 59 
YELLOW ON WORSTED YARN 
Milling Yellow 5 G on Io 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Acid Milling Yellow 5 G 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
Glauber’s Salt. 
Sulphuric Acid 


Acid 


yarn. 


Ibs. worsted 


10 lbs 
4 lbs 
Enter at 160 
Acid Milling 


F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
Yellow 5 G possesses very good 
iastness to light most other 
White effects threads are not stained. It 
will also be found valuable as a silk dye. 


and in respects 


cotton 


Recipe No, 60 
BLUE ON WORSTED YARN 
Guinea Cyanine L B on 100 Ibs 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Guinea Cyanine L B 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 
New York, N. Y.) 
Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 


worsted yarn 


Water St 


r at 140° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
“a Cyanine L B possesses excellent fast 
alkalies, and good fastness to light, acids, 


dacatizing and carbonizing 


rubbing, 


Recipe No. 61 
YELLOW ON WORSTED YARN 


Brilliant Fast worsted 


Yellow 6668 on i100 Ibs 
arn. Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Brilliant Fast Yellow 
(Innis, Speiden & Co.. 46 Cliff 
York, N. Y.) 
Glauber’s Salt. 
Sulphuric Acid 
. and dye at a | 


Yellow 


10 lbs. 
2 Ibs 
Enter at 120° F 
Fast 
ss to light 


ior one hou 
6668 possesses 


I 


Brilliant excellent 





New Machinery and Processes 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this er and abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers. 
et, the idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new machinery, 


but of improvements on the mar 
@tc., of interest to textile mill men. 


It is not a list of patents 


Whenever ossible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described in this 


department. 
who control the machines and processes. 


n the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information obtained from those 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department, 


Opening and Mixing Machine for Cotton 
Waste. The Potter & Johnson Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., have placed on the market 
an improved machine for opening and mix- 
ing cotton and cotton waste. An article de- 
scribing the machine appears in another part 
of this issue. 


Hosiery Knitting Machine. The A. N. 
Ames Knitting Machine Co., Franklin, N. 
H., have placed on the market an improved 
machine for knitting hosiery which is de- 
scribed in another part of this issue. 


Drawing-in Machine. The Steel Heddle 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. A drawing-in 
machine, known as the “Simplex,” which 
dispenses with the services of a hanger-in. 
A description appears in this issue. 


Improved Worsted Comb. Price Smith & 
Keighley, England, have _ recently 
brought out a worsted comb embodying a 
number of improvements in construction. 


Son, 


Selvage Motion. Stephen Wilkinson, 
Colne, England. An improved motion for 
weaving a plain selvage on sateens, twills, 
drills and similar goods. The motion com- 
prises a series of levers actuated from the 
lower shaft of the loom. 


Shoddy Cylinder. J. N. Heimrich & Son, 
Iglau, Maehren, Germany. An improved 
cylinder for shoddy machines which is said 
to embody a number of improvements over 
the regnlar construction. 


Wool Scouring Machine. A. Thibeau & 
Co., Tourcoing, France. An improved ma- 
chine for scouring wool which is said to be 
giving satisfaction in the Roubaix-Tourcoing 
district of France. 


Cotton Comber. Elsaessischen Maschinen- 
bau-Gesellschaft, Muelhausen, Germany. An 
improved drawing-off motion for cotton 
combers. 


Heddle Eyes. Paul Keller, Luettring- 
hausen, Germany. An improved eye for 
heddles which is said to be specially adapted 
for weaving yarn having very little strength 
or twist, such as artificial silk. 


Warp Stop Motion. Otto Horn, Kunners- 
dorf, near Bernstadt, Saxony. An improved 
warp stop motion for looms which is said to 
embody a number of improvements. 


Speed Regulator for Mules. 
Erben, Bielitz, Austria. A device for vary- 
ing the speed of the carriage of woolen and 
cotton mules. 


Cloth Testing Machine. Prof. Franz 
Krynes, Vienna, Austria. A machine for 
testing the strength and elasticity of cloth. 
It embodies a number of improvements. 


Bossi 
An improved 
wool 


G. Josephy’s 


Dyeing Machine for Hats. Gius. 
Nachfolger, Vienna, Austria. 
machine for mordanting and dyeing 
hats. 

Steaming Printed Samples. Dr. \\ ladislaud 
Poplawski, Lodz, Russia. An apparatus for 
steaming small samples of printed textiles 
for laboratory tests. ; 


Condenser for Woolen Cards. Hermann 
Maly, Guben, near Frankfurt, Germany. An 
improved condenser for woolen cards. Rub 


rollers and rub aprons are combined. 


Jacquard Attachment. B. Toone. Notting- 
ham, England. An improved method for 
detecting mistakes in the punching of jac- 
quard cards. 
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THE SPENCER IMPROVED HANK MER- 
CERIZING MACHINE 


Chis machine, known as the Spencer hank 
mercerizing machine, built by the Textile 
Finishing Machinery Co., Howard Bldg., 
Providence, R. I., consists of two sets of 
horizontal arms made in four sizes and 
radiating from a vertical shaft. The top 
arms are made adjustable so as to suit any 





to right, bringing the arm on the left in front 
of the attendant, to be doffed and recharged 
with new hanks. The arms that have moved 
one-ninth of a revolution to the right, place 
the hank in the first caustic bath, of which 
there are four. At the fifth operation the 
hank is squeezed or drained, to remove the 
superfluous caustic. At the sixth, seventh 
and eighth operations the hanks is washed 





THE SPENCER HANK MERCERIZING MACHINE 


length of hank. “At each end of the upper 
radial arms is a triangular bracket between 
which rollers are fixed. A larger roller is 
mounted on each of the bottom arms. The 
attendant remains in front of the machine 
and places the yarn on one of the radial arms 
ir. the bottom roller. The tension is auto- 
matically applied to the yarn and the hanks 


| stretched at every one-ninth of a revolution. 
‘ The vertical shaft and the arms move auto- 
; matically one-ninth of a revolution from left 


either by means of hot or cold water. The 
attendant can regulate the time the yarn is 
under treatment at each operation, thus in- 
creasing or decreasing the production. 

If the yarn is treated for one minute at 
each operation, it will get four minutes in the 
caustic, one minute’s squeeze, and three min- 
ute’s washing, and the attendant will have 
one minute to doff and recharge the ma- 
chine. If one pound of yarn is placed on 
each set of rollers the production is 600 
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pounds in ten hours, for the nine-arm ma- 
chine. The caustic is continually being cir- 
culated by means of a centrifugal pump. 
Heretofore when the varn becomes saturated 
with caustic, the strain is so severe that it 
pulls the arms together at the front, so that 
the skeins are stretched unevenly, being 
shorter at the front than at the back. This 
difficulty is remedied by the Spencer ma- 
chine, the arms being kept exactly parallel, 


re 








A MACHINE FOR OPENING AND MIXING COTTON AND COTTON WASTE 


however great the tension. When the ma- 
chine is once set to the required tension, the 
attendant has only to doff and recharge the 
machine, the hank in every case being sub- 
jected to the same tension. 

The advantages of this machine are sum- 
marized as follows: Greater production; very 
simple in mechanism and not liable to get 
out of order; great saving in space; only one 
attendant required; the rollers are a dead 
set, and will not give way under the great- 
est tension: the process is completed at one 
operation. 

The Spencer machine has been in opera 
tion in Etrropean mills for several years, over 
five hundred of them being in use in Europe 
at the present time. 
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A MACHINE FOR OPENING AND MIXING 
COTTON AND COTTON WASTE 


The machine shown in the accompanying 
illustration is built by the Potter & Johnson 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. It is in- 
tended for opening raw cotton and mixing 
with it the card sliver, drawing sliver and 
other waste which has been made in subs 
quent processes. Card and drawing sliver 


and combing lap waste can be thrown 


| 
| 
| 
| 


————— 


1 


directly into the mixing hopper. The spik« 
apron and comb break up the waste into ver 
small pieces, and deliver same into the raw 


cotton hopper in this finely divided state, and 
is thereby thoroughly mixed with the new 
cotton. Spinners’ waste is first run through 


a thread extractor, and 
through a roving waste machine before being 
fed into the hopper. 


ine machine is also used to advantage for 


roving 


waste 


This opening and mix- 


mixing different grades of cotton. 
Frequently it is desirable or necessary to 
mix one or more bales of a lower grade with 
such 
the opener and mixer has proved very useful 


large lot of cotton. For purposes 


) 


The-machine can be arranged with the Pot- 
ter & Johnson double hopper feeder. enah- 
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ling colored cotton to be mixed more uni- 


formly than is possible by weighing sep- 


arately and mixing on the floor. This ma- 
chine was in operation at the Boston Tex- 
tile Exhibition. 


THE SCOTT COMBINED POWER YARN 
AND CLOTH TESTER 


mbination automatic power yarn 


factured by Henry L. 
‘ y St., Providence, R. 
practical, accurate and thoroughly 
dependable machine for both yarn and fab- 
has been brought to that 

gree of efficiency and accuracy 
listinguishes the Scott standard test 

s. The dead weight principle 1s 

the c tester because 

e has proved it to be thoroughly 


being based on gravity, which does 


T¢ 


o. il 


ymbination 


The human equation is entirely eliminated 


the Scott tester is power driven. Uniform 
| is assured throughout each test and 
Hand operated testers 
to give variable results depend- 

1e rapidity and steadiness with 

hand crank is turned. No such 

variations can take place in the power ma- 
chine. 


he stretching screw 12 or 


of tests. 


It provides for two speeds, moving 
36 inches per 
At the completion of the test, the 
and a quick return to starting 
is made \ll parts of this machine 


ninute. 
ars shift 
<1t191 
standards and can be re- 
ved without dismounting the machine it- 
lf from 


built on U. S 
the wall. It is mounted upon two 
n frames of I-beam section, insuring a 
lid, rigid unit that remains in perfect align- 


nt. The head is contained in a solid, 
one-piece casting, protected against dust by 
tight fitting joints. The mechanism runs 
smoothly and without undue friction on ball- 
bearings, which are a unique feature of 
Scott testers and a strong factor in their 
dependability. 

Another point of great advantage is the 
wear-proof, double quadrants fitted with two 
gravity pawls that prevent all back-play. A 


positive stop is assured at the instant the 


314 
sample breaks. The resetting device is very 
simple, it being necessary merely to pull the 
handle suspended from the quadrant, which 
allows the joints to return to zero. If any 
one part of their combination tester stands 
out prominently above the others, it is the 
gear box and its contents. This is built in 
three sections, all easily accessible by means 
of a hinged cover with tool steel latches and 
tour screws. The bearings are of ample size 
to care for heavy loads. The gears and 
clutches are mechanically perfect and made 
of machine cut, specially hardened 
Ball thrusts assure an instantaneous grip. 

The long reach between the ends of the 
sample being tested will be appreciated by 
those who have had experience with the 
tangling of samples. The generous working 
space allows quick handling of samples and 
greater efficiency. The spools on the Scott 
testers are of high efficiency and quality. 
They are of the revolving type, heavily 
nickeled and of the proper diameter and 
width for all yarn testing. 

The clamps for testing cloth are 


steel. 


made 
chiefly for strength and are of steel chan- 
nel section. A large space is provided be- 
tween the jaws so that large samples may be 
inserted and any part tested with the great- 
est ease. All parts of a large bolt of cloth 
can then be reached for practical testing 
The flat grip prevents slipping or twisting. 
The sample is securely gripped as in a vice 
by means of powerful, but easily turned hand 
wheels. The anvils are quickly interchange- 
able for various standard widths, 1/2 in., 1 
in. and 2 in., and of any length desired. 
The machine is started with the sample 
in place, by pulling forward the auto lever at 
the left of the machine. At the instant the 
sample breaks, the machine stops pulling 
and reverses, returning the stretching screw 
and its spool to the original positions and 
then stopping again ready for another test 
To test and correct the accuracy of the 
combination tester, simply suspend a body 
of known weight from the upper yarn hook. 
The indicator or the dial should then record 
the number of pounds of the article sus- 
pended from the hook. This proves an easy 
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‘ and reliable way to prove the accuracy of workmen and there is no reason why, if 
5 the machine to anyone who questions the given good care and not handled carelessly, 
a 
Bo 


ieee = 


oe 





THE SCOTT COMBINED POWER YARN AND CLOTH TESTER 


ests made upon it. The Scott combination _ it will not last fora number of years. It rep- 
power yarn and cloth tester is designed and resents fifteen years of experimental work 
wuilt of the best materials by high grade in cooperation with the world’s largest tex- 
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mills and with the U. S. Government tex- 
tile experts. It conforms to all require- 
ments of the U. S. standards and will be ac- 
epted as standard wherever a dependable 
tester is required. One of these combina- 
tion testers was on exhibition at the Textile 
Show and was the object of much attention 
from the visitors. Messrs. Scott & Co. have 
issued catalogue C which gives additional 
information regarding this machine. 


COMBINATION SPRINKLER AND 
HEATING SYSTEM 

lhe G. M. Parks Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
lave arranged to install the Nutter & Chat- 
man system of automatic sprinklers and hot 
vater heating. This system has been in the 
f development for a number of 

ears and is protected by patents. It is 
d on the idea of circulating the hot 
vater through the sprinkler pipes, and add- 
as much more heating surface as may be 
necessary in the form of auxiliary radiation. 
fhe amount of additional radiation neces- 
sarily depends on the climate. In New 
two-thirds of the total sur- 


-ourse O 


England abou 
face required is in the sprinkler pipes. In 
the South, very little additional radiation 
would be necessary. The two kinds of radia- 

n may be kept entirely separate if desired, 
so that either or both may be in use inde- 
pendent of the other, but under no condition 
is the ordinary operation of the sprinkler 
system interfered with. 

The success of one of these combined sys- 
tems of course depends upon the thorough 
insulation of the sprinkler head, from the 
heat in the hot water which is being circu- 
lated through the sprinkler piping. This is 
accomplished by a very simple goose-neck 
arrangement which provides two separate 
insulating mediums,—one of entrapped air 
the other of stagnant water. 

The efficiency of this insulator will be ap- 
preciated when it is explained that on a re- 
cent test, at the end of six hours, with a 

rculating water temperature of 242° in the 


rinkler pipe, the temperature under the 
rinkler head was only 114°, and the tem- 


pi 


A I. 


ST 
r 


the surrounding air in the room 


perature oO! 





had risen to 97°. This is obviously a severe 
test, since the water in a system of this sort 
is never heated up to 242°. 200° is more 
nearly the maximum, 

The advantages in favor of this c 
bined system are summarized as follows: 

Reduction in cost to owners since this 
combined system can be installed cheaper 
than a regular sprinkler equipment and a 
1egular steam heating system. 

Deduction in operating cost, since no 
other system of heating can compete in fuel 
cost with forced circulation hot water. 

The amount of piping is minimized sinc 
the sprinkler pipe performs a double func- 
tion. 

This system is an absolute test for stop- 


page in sprinkler pipes. Owners of regular 
sprinkler equipment have implicit confidence 
that water will flow from the sprinkler head 
when the latter is opened by heat. Ther 
are many cases on record, however, where 
unsuspected stoppages have prevented the 
proper working of the sprinklers. 

The circulation of hot water through thé 
sprinkler pipes will prevent freezing and 
many cases will do away with expensive dr) 
pipe valve installations. 

The circulation of hot water in the sprink- 
ler pipes will prevent condensation o1 
sprinkler pipes, a common complaint in dy 
houses, paper mills, etc. 

There is no objection to the circulation of 
water through the sprinkler system so far 
as deterioration of piping is concerned, 
since the same water is used over and over 
again. 

There is no danger of scalding an opera- 
tive, due to the opening of a sprinkler head. 
During the time required for the water to 
fall from the ceiling to the floor of an ordi- 
nary mill room, the heat is liberated so rap- 
idly to the surrounding air that no burning 
is possible. 

The G. M. Parks Co. are starting work on 
one of these systems in Worcester, Mass., in 
a mnine-story concrete factory building, 
owned by the Worcester Building Trust 
This building was originally planned to 
heated by steam, and about 20,000 sq. ft. of 
radiation was required. With the combined 
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APPARATUS 





system, only 8,000 sq. ft. of radiation is being 
installed, the balance being in the sprinkler 
piping. 
Of late the G. M. Parks Co. has made a 
particular study of piping that will combine 
onomy for the consumer. This company 
‘ts along lines of the construction engineer. 
his is pioneer work in the piping field, com- 
bining engineering and contracting in special 
work such as humidifying, compressed air 
service, power revision and so on. The new 
mbination of heating and sprinkling is an 
xtension of lines with which they are al- 
idy familiar. 


APPARATUS FOR MOISTENING YARN 


The illustration shows an apparatus for 
moistening yarn recently patented in this 
country. The patent has been assigned to 
C. G. Sargent & Sons Corp., Graniteville, 
\lass. The inventor describes the machine 
is follows: Yarn after being spun retains its 


FOR MOISTENING YARN 
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form, particularly where it is wound 
cenes or cross-wound to a comparatively 
great depth. 


Under ordinary circumstances the yar 
standing for a number of hours in a roon 


with the humidity near the dew point will 
take up the proper percentage of moisture 
only on the outside layers, particularly if i 
is cross-wound. It has been found also that 
if the yarn is used in rooms which are not 
themselves kept moist, the moisture will 
leave the yarn and this lessens the stren 


eth 
of the yarn, it being well understood that 
when the yarn contains the proper amount 
cf moisture it is stronger than otherwise 
In the new apparatus a main cylinder or 
chamber, 10, is provided with a door, 11, 
one end which can be removed when the 
chamber is to be charged or emptied. Ex- 
tending from the bottom of this chamber is 
a pipe, 12, having a valve and connected at 
its upper end with a water charging recep- 





AN APPARATUS FOR MOISTENING YARN 


tendency to kink, due to its twist, and if the 
filling is not aged sufficiently and the twist 
thus set, as it is unwound from the bobbins, 
tubes, or cops, it will cause serious imperfec- 
tions in the finished goods and interfere with 
the efficient handling of the yarn during the 
operations which it passes through in the 
mill. On this account moisture is generally 
introduced into yarn, and it is also brought 
to a fixed standard, but it has been found 
difficult to accomplish this readily and to 
make the moisture content of the yarn uni- 





tacle, 13, having a water glass, 14, connected 
with it at the top and bottom. This water 
giass is graduated so that the amount of 
water in the receptacle at all times can be 
ascertained. At the bottom of the chamber, 
10, is a surface evaporator, 15, adapted to 
be filled by water from the pipe, 12. The 
chamber is provided with a double bottom 
and has a steam coil with an inlet, 16, and 
an outlet, 17, for the steam. The chamber 
is connected at any convenient point by 
means of a pipe, 20, with an air pump, 21. 
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I'he yarn is first weighed and the operator 


decides how much moisture is to be intro 
Then he opens the 
12, allowing the amount of water 


which he wishes to introduce into the yarn 


duced into the yarn. 


valy 
Vaive, 


to run into the evaporator and then shuts 
off the flow. The air is then 
trom the cylinder or chamber, 10, by means 


exhaustec 


yf the air pump and steam is allowed to pass 
Under 


vacuum is 


into the coil in the evaporator. ordi- 


nary conditions a 28-inch pro- 


vided with the barometer at 30 inches. The 
water which has been drawn into the evap- 
orator will pass into vapor at 101°, and con- 
sequently the 


heated materially 


not have to be 


temperature of 


yarn does 
above the 
the rooms in which it is to be used, and it 
cannot be injured by the heat employed. 
Nor is the water lost from the yarn so read- 
ly as it would be if introduced at a higher 
The heat is kept on until the 
As it is 
vapor it passes directly into 


temperature. 


water has been entirely evaporated. 

the form of 
the yarn and replaces the air which has been 
exhausted previously. 
are nearest the 
bobbin or cop receive as much moisture as 


Those yarn layers 


which center of the tube, 


se on the outside, because the air has 
been exhausted from them and the moisture 
is the only thing that can take its place. 
When all of t in the evaporator 
has been vaporized, the shut off 
and the temperature in the chamber allowed 


to fall to that of the room, after which the 


he water 
steam is 


door is removed and the yarn taken from 
the chamber. As a result an absolutely safe 
way is provided for introducing any desired 
amount of moisture into the yarn no matter 
how the yarn is arranged. At the same time 
a system is provided in which it is necessary 
for the moisture. to enter the innermost con- 
volutions of the yarn and thus provide a uni- 
form moisture content throughout the entire 
length of yarn on each bobbin or cop. 


The first carpets made in the United 
States were by William Calverly at Philadel- 
phia in 1775. He was followed by William 
P. Sprague, who made Turkish and Ax- 
minister carpets in Philadelphia in 1791. 
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THE SIMPLEX DRAWING-IN MACHINE 


rhe machine shown in_ the 
illustration, is built by the Steel Heddle Mfg 
Co., 2100 West Allegheny Ave., Philadel 
phia, Pa. By means of this ingenious devic« 


drawing-in 


the labor of the hander-in is dispensed with. 
The drawer-in touches a pedal with her foot 
and this releases the 


automatically next 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SIMPLEX MACHINE WITH 
THE WARP IN POSITION 


warp thread to be drawn in from the ends 
which are fastened with a clamp and held 
tight by a weight. The thread to be drawn 
in is placed in a free position in the lease 
rods and is caught by the hook of the oper- 
ator as readily as if a hander-in had held it 
in place. As drawn 
through the heddle, the drawer-in presses 
the pedal and brings the next thread in 
place. 


soon as a thread is 


A large amount of labor is saved and a 


greater production is obtained by using this 





$19 


machine. No hander-in is required and 
there is no because of the 
drawer-in waiting for the hander-in to place 
the thread in position. The Simplex ma- 
chine does not require any mechanical atten- 
tion. It is easily operated and always ready 
for use. 


time 


loss of 


It will fit any warping room. Fig. 


FIG 2, 


is a general view of the machine with the 
Warp in position. 2 shows the machine 


for entering. 


lig. 


with the harness ready 


—_— 


Of the 1,324 establishments in the United 
States for the manufacture of cotton 
reported for 1909, 163, or 12.3 per cent., 
manufactured products valued at $1,000,000 
or over, and included in this group were ¢ 
establishments with products valued at $5.- 
000,000 or over. 


The first 
erected in 


g « yds 


mechanical 


1801 in 


spinning mill was 
St. Gallen, Switzerland 


In 1811 Heinrich Kunz, known as the “Spin- 
ning King” in Switzerland, erected a small 
mill with 14,000 spindles, laying the founda- 
tion of what is now the most important spin- 
ning concern in that country. 


A NEW SPINNING PROCESS 
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THE CASABLANCA SPINNING PROCESS 

Further information regarding the practi- 
cal application of the new spinning meth- 
ods devised by Senor Casablanca have been 
awaited by spinners and textile machinists in 
this country. The original claims appeared 
so extravagant and the details available were 


THE SIMPLEX DRAWING-IN MACHINE WITH THE HARNESS READY FOR ENTERING 


so meager that no definite or useful opinion 
could be given. Since the publication of the 
matter in our issue of October 14 last the 
inventor has made certain improvements 
which certainly bring the apparatus within 
the range of practical use. The original 
form was to a certain extent cumbersome 
and complicated, considerable 
length of leather belting required for the 
average number of spindles in a mill would 
certainly have told against its wide adoption 
or economical operation. 


while the 


The claim is still 
made, however, that the results then formu- 
lated—namely, the spinning of 80s with a 
one-hank roving—were obtained quite well 
with the original form of apparatus: and the 
only reason for alteration was to reduce the 
number and complexity of the parts. 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
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new arrangement. It will be noted that 


the section is not very materially different 
from that of an ordinary ring frame. In 
place of the comparatively long belts used, 


and the necessary series of driving and ten- 
sion rollers, there are the usual set of front 
rollers, middle rollers, and back rollers. The 
belts, which are much shorter than in the 
original form, are guided by small rollers 
placed near to the nip of the front rollers. 


THE CASABLANCA SPINNING DEVICE 


The lower of the two belted rollers is the 
driving roller. 

The belts are elastic, and greater or less 
pressure is placed upon them; but the pres- 
sure is never sufficiently great to impede the 
slipping or drafting of the fibers between 
the belts. It will be recognized that the 
most essential feature of the apparatus is the 
two belts which convey the fibers of the 
sliver or roving into the nip of the front roll- 
ers. The belts travel very slowly and, appar- 
ently, at a much lower rate of speed than the 
middle rollers would ordinarily do. If such 
is the case, then the quickly traveling front 
rollers will, in conjunction with the slow- 
traveling belt, cause the fibers seized in their 
nip to be quickly drawn forward, and very 
considerable draftittg will take place. 

A representative of one of the leading 
British firms of textile machinists has seen 
the system at work over an extended period, 
and his opinion is that the spinning is 
slightly better than the average spinning in 
Lancashire mills. Samples of yarn spun 
from Egyptian counts, 78s spun with a draft 
of 68, also yarn from Amefican 27s with a 
draft of 36, have been submitted to experts 
in Bolton and have been found to be slightly 
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more regular in counts, lea for lea, and 
stronger than average yarn of same counts 
spun from similar cotton in the usual man- 
ner here.—-Manchester Guardian. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL 
SILK 


An improved method of manufacturing 
artificial silk, invented in Holland, has re- 
cently been patented in this country, and 
is described by the inventor as follows: 
Frevious attempts to produce from albu- 
minous substances silk-like threads having 
similar qualities to the ordinary animal 
product have had but little success. The 
most comprehensive experiments in this 
connection have been on casein prepara- 
tions and the product obtained was always 
hard and brittle, fine threads such as are 
necessary for the production of a good silk 
not being possible of production. A certain 
amount of flexibility could be given to the 
product by means of chemical additions 
such as glycerin or the like, but this is only 
at the cost of strength. Casein products 
cannot therefore be considered to have pre- 
viously yielded really silk-like threads. 

This invention is distinguished from the 
methods heretofore employed, in that it 
does not use casein as a starting material, 
but instead employs as a raw material the 
protein substances which remain in cows’ 
milk after the same has been reacted on by 
salts of pyrophosphoric acid or pyrophos- 
vhates, and the casein precipitated thereby 
has been removed therefrom. The protein 
substances left in the whey after the removal 
of the casein thus precipitated, consist in 
lactalbumin and a derivative product of 
casein. These protein substances are then 
thrown out from the whey by means of such 
reagents as are ordinarily used in precipi- 
tating casein and albuminates. The product 
thus precipitated is then rendered plastic by 
the addition of a small amount of ammonia 
or other alkali, whereupon the same may be 
worked into the finest silk-like threads 
which are elastic, and which possess also 
great strength and great toughness, thereby 
adapting them in a marked degree for all 
purposes where silk is employed. 
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A solution of a pyrophosphoric salt is 
slowly added to milk, preferably skim milk, 
for example, to each 1,000 parts by weight 
of milk at least three parts of dry sodium 
pyrophosphate or the equivalent amount of 
another pyrophosphate. The milk curdles 
and forms at first into a jelly-like mass. 
After standing for a short time, especially 
in a heated condition, the solid materials 
separate sufficiently from the whey so that 
a separation of the two is possible. The 
albuminous substance in solution in the 
whey is separated by means of diluted acids 
or other known precipitating agents, and 
after the liquid present has been pressed out 
the product is converted into a tough 
plastic mass by adding a small amount of 
ammonia or other alkali. 

If the material is to be made into threads 
the albumin precipitated out by the acids is 
first washed with water and again dissolved 
completely in diluted alkali lye, whereupon 
the solution is filtered and the product pre- 
cipitated by dilute acids. The product puri- 
fied in this manner is freed from moisture 
by pressing and then converted into the 
plastic form by means of ammonia or other 
alkali. This material which can be drawn 
cut into the finest threads, is worked in the 
usual manner and hardened by the action of 
formaldehyde or other known hardening 
agent. This process which involves the 
treatment of the whey left after reaction on 
the milk with a salt of pyrophosphoric acid, 
quite a different precipitation from that 
which is usually carried out by means of 
acid, occurs in the milk. When a solution 
of such salt of pyrophosphoric acid is added 
to the milk, a voluminous precipitate is 
formed, the casein thrown down forming 
into a jelly-like mass. When this precipi- 
tate is separated from the fluid it will be 
found that the whey still contains the 
greater part of casein, but this casein has 
now assumed an altered form. The casein 
when precipitated by means of an acid as- 
sumes a flocky incoherent form, whereas 
when precipitated according to the improved 
method the casein assumes the form of a 
glutinous and stringy mass which can be 
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drawn out into threads. The whey left after 
the removal of this precipitate contains lac- 
talbumin and a derivative product of casein. 
This product has essentially different prop- 
erties from the original casein. It contains 
no paracasein, a body which is always 
thrown down when ordinary milk is treated 
with rennet ferment and which is a-charac- 
teristic product when casein of ordinary 
milk is treated with rennet ferment. 


SLUMP IN LACE MAKING MACHINES 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I have read with interest your article in 
March issue entitled “Slump in Lace Mak- 
ing Machines.” The notice is certainly some 
indication of the present state of the lace 
trade, but the following is a more correct 
interpretation: Most of the machines re- 
ferred to are old machines and much nar- 
rower than the modern ones. The slackness 
of the lace trade these last three years or 
more has created a very keen competition 
and where there is such keen competition 
these old machines, particularly those of or- 
dinary gauge, are of no use whatever, as 
their output is not to be compared to 
modern machines. The old machines cost 
practically as much to work as the modern 
machines. There has been in fact a lot of 
cld machines sold at scrap iron prices and 
replaced with up to date machines. As a 
matter of fact it does not pay to operate 
these out of date machines——A. W. Buhl- 
mann, representing Wallis & Longden of 
Long Eaton. 

te 


The hosiery industry of the United States 
had its beginning in Germantown, a part 
of Philadelphia, soon after Penn’s arrival, in 
1683. The Mennonites and other Germans 
from the Palatinate, who settled in or near 
Germantown, brought with them their crude 
frames and set them up in their homes. The 
men operated the frames while the women 
sold the stockings. They were made mainly 
of woolen yarn and sold for a price about 
equal to one or two dollars per pair in our 
money. 
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Ralph Bardsley has been appointed superimtend- 
ent of weaving at the Barnaby Manufacturing Co., 


Fall River, Mass 


Dexter Stevens has accepted the position of su- 
perintendent of the Esmond Mill, Esmond, R. L, 
succeeding H. L. Crocker. 


Thomas F. Connors, for the past ten years su- 
perintendent of the Pocasset Manufacturing Co., 


Fall River, Mass., has resigned 


S. B. Teste, superintendent of the Chenango 
Silk Co., Binghamton, N. Y., has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position with D. G. Dery at South 
Bethlehem, Pa 


Peter Bauer, superintendent of the Paragon Silk 
Mills, Paterson, N. J., has severed his connection 


with that company 


George Lyons has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at the Berkshire Mill No. 3, 
Adams, Mass., to succeed William Russell who 
has been placed in a new position in the cloth 


Tarbox, overseer of spinning at the York 
turing Co., Saco, Me., for the past forty 
retired from active service. He is suc- 


by Thomas F. Carey. 


John Cornell has accepted the position as over- 
seer of dyeing at the George’s River Mill, War- 
ren, Me. He was formerly second hand at the 
Pondicherry Mill, Bridgton, Me. 


Frank Towle, overseer of carding at the Fort 
Dummer Mills, Brattleboro. Vt., has resigned his 
position with that company. He is succeeded by 
Thomas Hennessey of Chester, Pa. 


C. W. McKendrick has accepted the position of 
Overseer of carding at the Amos, Abbott & Co., 
Dexter, Me. He comes from Clayville, N. Y. 


Andrew Flynn has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding nights at the Amos, Abbot & 


Co., Dexter, Me 


rank J. Allen has resigned his position at the 
7 p 


D. G. Dery’s Silk Mill, Scranton, Pa., owing to 
ill health. 


Harry E Houghton, overseer of carding at the 
Grosvenordale Co., North Grosvenordale, Conn., 
has resigned to accept the position as superin- 
tendent of the Dwight Manufacturing Co., Chico- 
pee, Mass. 


Alfred Wallwork has acepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at the Esmond’ Mill, Esmond, 
R. I., succeeding S. L. Deane. 


K. J. Whalen, overseer of dyeing at the Hunt- 
ington Mantfacturing Co., Huntington, Mass., has 
severed his connection with that company 


J. W. Sands has accepted the position of over- 


seer of finishing at the Franklin Mill, M. T. 
Stevens & Sons Co., Franklin, N. H. He was 
formerly employed at the Pontoosuc Mills, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


George W. Harrington has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of carding at the branch mill 
which the Pentucket Woolen Mills are starting up 
at Haverhill, Mass. 


Louis Baker, for the past two years overseer of 
carding nights at the Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y., has resigned his position with that 
company. The help presented him with a dia- 
mond stick pin. 


W. F. Stegall, superintendent of the Arista Mills 
Co., Arista, N. C.. has resigned his position with 
that company He is succeeded by Edward 
Powers. 

W. L. Robinson, superintendent of J. W. Can- 
non & Sons Mill, Concord, N. C., has resigned 
his position with that company. 


F. A. Cumnock has been elected president and 
manager of the White City Manufacturing Co., 
Athens, Ga. He was formerly employed at the 


Humboldt Cotton Mills, Humboldt, Tenn 


John D. Moss has been elected president and 
treasurer of the Athens Manufacturing Co., 
Athens, Ga., succeeding the late T. P. Vincent. 

John White, formerly designer at the Pawca- 
tuck Woolen Mill, Westerly, R. I. is now de- 
signer at the Indian Spring Mill, American 
Woolen Co., Madison, Me. 


Hugh Cameron has accepted the position of 
overseer of dyeing at the Pawtuxet Valley Dye- 
ing Co., Phenix, R. I. He was formerly employed 
at the Richardson, Foster Co., Central Falls, R. I. 


John M. Carney. foreman in the spinning de- 
partment at the Cheney Bros. Silk Mill, South 
Manchester, Conn., finished fifty years of continu- 
ous service in the employ of this company April 
2 and the event was officially recognized by the 
firm, they honoring him with a gift of $100 in 
gold. A solid gold watch, in which His’ initials 
and a suitable inscription are engraved, was given 
him by his fellow employes. In further recogni- 
tion of the event a banquet attended by the heads 
of the firm was held in Hartford, Conn., April 2. 


H. W. Owen, agent of the Pacific Mill, Cocheco 
Department. Dover, N. H., has tendered his resig- 
nation to accept the position of agent at the Bates 
Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, Me. Mr. Owen 
came to Dover as superintendent in 1901 and sev- 
eral years later he was appointed agent to succeed 


Charles H. Fish. 


The Syndicate of Toronto gentlemen, who are 
reorganizing the Dominion Linen Manufacturing 
Co.. at Guelph, Ontario, Canada, offered the 
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ilanagership oi the reconstructed company to A. 
k. MacIntyre of Niagara Falls, but he preferred 
te go on with the new company at Niagara Falls, 
Canada, as he considered it offered better condi 
tions and facilities. Mr. MacIntyre is very well 
known in the textile business on both sides of the 
Atlantic 

Robert J. Belcher, for a number of years em- 
ployed at the Corr Manufacturing Co., Taunton, 
Mass., and for the past few years its superintend 
ent, has been appointed superintendent of the P: 
casset Ma.ufacturing Co., Fall River, Mass., to 
succeed Thomas F. Connors 

Charles R. Thomson, general superintendent 0! 

Renfrew Manufacturing Co., Adams, Mass., 

jor the past eleven years, has severed his conne« 
tion with that company. 


John Beck, overseer of weaving at Joseph Benn 


& Sons, Inc., Greystone, R. L., since its organiza- 
tion, has resigned his position with that company 
on account of ill health. For the present Chris 


topher Beanland will be in charge of the weaving 


department. 


Fred Wilkes, Jr., formerly designer at the Per 
severance Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I., has 
been appointed assistant superintendent to suc- 
ceed Leeming Rhodes. Ellington Wade will suc- 
ceed Fred Wilkes as designer 


Ralph Dunford has been promoted to the posi- 
tion oi overseer of weaving at the Perseverance 
Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


J. Ogden has accepted the position of overseer 
spinning at the Philadelphia Felt Co., Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. H. Gibb has accepted the position of over- 
seer of dyeing at the Cambria Silk Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. He comes from Chester, Pa 

F. P. Gallagher has been appointed overseer of 
finishing at the Somerset Woolen Co., Monson, 
Mass., succeeding John Heaton. Mr. Gallagher 
comes from Providence, R. I 


Otto Ruhlin has accepted the position of over- 
seer of finishing at the Hadley Mill, South Had- 
ley Falls, Mass. He was formerly employed at the 
Lawrence Dye Works, Lawrence, Mass., and suc- 
ceeds Thomas W. Biddles. 


Elwoed Ward has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent for the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., 
Manville, N. J. He has held the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Locustville Woolen Co., 
Hope Valley, R. I., the Malone Woolen Mills, 
Malone, N. Y.. American Felt Co., Glenville, 
Conn., and the Woolen Manufacturing Co., 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 

William P. Simon, overseer of finishing at the 
Saxton’s River Woolen Co., Saxton’s River, Vt., 
has severed his connection with that company. 

John R. Simpson, overseer of dyeing at the 


Beoli Mill, Fitchburg, Mass., has resigned his 
p sition with that company. 


Frank Lynch has accepted the position of over- 
seer of the aniline black dyeing at the Garner 
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Print Works & Bleachery, Wappinger’s Falls, 
N. 

\. D. Stallings has accepted the position 
verseer of finishing and boarding at the Eliza- 
eth City Hosiery Co., E mn. CC. we 
omes from Portsmouth, Va 








J. P. Curlee has been appointed superintendent 
f the Erwin Mill No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C 

G. A. Polatty has been appointed superintend- 
nt of the Jackson Mill, Monroe, N. C., to suc- 
eed E. W. Edwards. For the past few years he 
is been superintendent the Tarboro Cotton 
Mill, Tarboro, N. (¢ 

J. D. Hollingsworth has accepted the position of 
erseer of carding at the Marlboro Mills, Mc- 


O. L. Derrick has been appointed superintend- 
nt of the Harriss Manufacturing Co., Rock Hill, 





J. H. Neal has been appointed superintendent 

he Worth Manufacturing Co., Harding, N. C 
He was formerly employed at the Phoenix Mi 

King’s Mountain, N. C 


Joseph Auclair has accepted the position wi 
verseer of spinning at the Coronet Worsted C 
Mapleville, R. I., succeeding George H. Pearce 
Mr. Pearce has been overseer spinning at this 
mill for over forty years, fourteen years with tl 
Coronet Worsted C ind twenty-six years w 

James Legg & Co. 


Stewart D. Fisher, for the past nine 
seer of the silk department at tl] 
Manufacturing Co., Northbridge, Mass., has s¢ 
ered his connection with that \ 
eeded by Carl C. Dudley rmerly second hand ! 

that department. 


Fred Crook has accepted the position of over- 
seer Of weaving nights at the Oak Valley Mills 


Tarkiln, R. I. He comes from Nasonville, R 


Irving Southworth has been appointed gener 
superintendent of the Cocheco Department of the 
Pacific Mill, Dover, N H., to succeed H \\ 
Owen. 

Edwin F. Hitchcock, Jr., for over twenty years 
superintendent of the New England Knitting C 
Winsted, Conn., has resigned his position with 
that company 


W. T. Lockett, agent of the Garland Woolen 
Co., Staffordville, Conn., has resigned his position 
with that company 


Henry McCusker, agent of the Garner Print 
Works & Bleachery, Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y 
has tendered his resignation to take effect May 
He is succeeded by Charles E. Meader of Lowell, 
Mass. 

Howard E. Thynge has been appointed supe: 
intendent of the Jefferson Mills, Chester, Pa. Mr 
Thynge was formerly employed at the Attawaugan 
Co., Danielson. Conn 

B. E. Connell has been promoted to the posi 
tion of assistant superintendent at the Darling 
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Woolen Mill Co., Holliston, Mass. He formerly 
held the position of overseer of weaving at this 


Leo J. Shindler has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at the Darling Woolen Mill 
Co., Holliston, Mass. He comes from Stafford- 
ville, Conn. 

James Rennie has accepted the position of over- 
seer of dressing at the Ardmore Mill, Yantic, 


Conn. 


Albert E. Riley has accepted the position of 
overseer of dyeing at the Huntington Manufac- 
turing Co., Huntington, Mass. He has just re- 
turned from England where he had been for over 
three months 
J. T. Hanton, overseer of the preparation de- 
partment at the Manhasset Manufacturing Co., 
Putnam, Conn., has resigned to enter the employ 
of the Jenckes Spinning Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Charles H. Gardner, overseer of carding at the 
Manomet Mill No. 2. New Bedford, Mass., has 
sesigned and is succeeded by Frank C. Knight. 

Alfred Parkinson, for the past six years over- 
seer of weaving at the Greylock Mill, North 
Adams, Mass., has resigned his position with that 
company. 

Frank P. Shayer, overseer of weaving at the 
Montrose Woolen Co., Woonsocket, R. I., has 
resigned his position with that company 

Richard Murray has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at the Border City No. 3 
Mill, Fall River, Mass., to succeed Edward 
Hacking 


Benjamin Pigott, for eight years overseer of 


the cloth department at the Parker Mill, Fall 
River, Mass., has resigned He was presented 
with a beautiful silver shaving set by the help in 
] lepartment. 


Paul F. Estey, employed at the American 
Thread Co., Willimantic, Conn., as chemist, has 
resigned to accept a position with the Bradford 


Dyeing Association, Bradford, R. I. 


Charles H. Hanson, for the past thirty-four 
years master mechanic at the York Manufactur- 
ing Co., Saco, Me., has severed his connection 

that company. He is succeeded by Albert 


Gaines 


Henry Plouffe, overseer of weaving at the 
Clinton Manufacturing Co., Woonsocket, R. L., 
has severed his connection with that company. 
Mr. Plouffe has been employed at this company 
for the past twenty-one years He worked up 
from weaver to loom-fixer and then overseer of 
weaving 


Bernard D. Connell has accepted the position 
of overseer of carding at the R. T. Sullivan & 
Company’s Mill, Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 

John J. Casey has accepted the position of 
overseer of carding and spinning at the National 
Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis 


John Witts, second hand in the carding depart- 





ment at the No. 1 Tecumseh Mill, Fall River. 
Mass., has resigned on account of ill health. 


E. W. Edwards has resigned as superintendent 
of the Jackson Mills Co., formerly the Monroe 
Cotton Mills, Monroe, N. C. He is succeeded by 
G. A. Golatty, formerly of the Tarboro Cotton 
Factory, Tarboro, N. C 

R. R. Woodside has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at the Watts Mill, Laurens, 
S. C. He was formerly employed at the Judson 
Mill, Greenville, S. C. 


Enoch Greenwood has been appointed chief ex- 
ecutive of the Ashtabula Worsted Mill, Ashtabula, 
O. He was formerly employed at the Empire 
Worsted Mill at Jamestown, N. Y. 


Charles Morton has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Grevlock Mill No. 5, Williamstown, 
Mass. He was formerly employed as superintend- 
of the Clinton Manufacturing Co., Woon 
socket, R. I 

S. M. Lambert has reentered the employ of the 
Garland Woolen Co., Staffordville, Conn., as su- 
perintendent succeeding William T. Lockett. 


ent 


George Messmer has been elected superintend- 
ent of the Dery Silk Mill, East Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., to succeed Conrad Gossweiler. 


Edward Graham has been appointed assistant 
designer at Strong Hewat & Co.’s Mill, North 
Adams, Mass., succeeding Wm. Boyd, who has 
gone to the North Adams Manufacturing Co 
North Adams, Mass., as designer. 


William R. Elliott has been appointed chief 
clerk at the American Woolen Co.’s Mill at 
Skowhegan, Me 


Ernest Rayner has been appointed designer at 
the Arms Mill, American Woolen Co., Skow- 
hegan, Me. 


Siegmund Berger has accepted the position of 
designer at the Continental Worsted Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Thomas A. Grieve has accepted the position of 
designer at the Pawcatuck Woolen Co., Potter 
Hill, R. I. He was formerly employed at the Man- 
ton Mill, American Woolen Co., Manton, R. I. 


Lawrence H. Love has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at the Montrose Woolen Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Gustav Weder, overseer of carding with Benja- 
min Hey & Co., Cincinnati, O., has resigned his 
position with that company. 


J. W. Sands has accepted the position of over- 
seer of finishing at the Franklin Mills, Franklin, 
N. H. He comes from Pittsfield, Mass. 


Joseph Dalton has accepted the position as fore- 
man of the knitting at the Mishawaka Woolen 
Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


J. E. Rochette has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at the Chicopee Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. He was formerly 
employed at the Tremont & Suffolk Mill, Lowell, 
Mass. 
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Michael J. Kennedy, for the past ten years sec- 
ond hand of the weaving department at the Globe 
Mill, Woonsocket, R. L., has resigned to accept a 
position as overseer of weaving at the Clinton 
Manufacturing Co., Woonsocket 


W. E. Batty, son of W. J. Batty, president of 
the Pawcatuck Woolen Mill. Potter Hill, R. I., has 
entered the employ of this company and has taken 
up his duties at the mill at Potter Hill. 


Eli Hall has been promoted to the position of 
overseer of dyeing at the Waucantuck Mill, Ux- 
bridge, Mass. He formerly held the position of 
second hand 


J. H. Neal has been appointed superintendent 
of the Harden Manufacturing Co., Worth, N. C. 


William P. Cargill has accepted the position of 
overseer of spinning at the Wylie Mill, Chester, 
SiC. 


W. E. Helmes has accepted the position of 
overseer of spinning at the Henderson Cotton 
Mills, Henderson, N. C. 


N. H. McGuire has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at the Seneca Cotton Mill. 
Seneca, S. C. He was formerly employed at the 
Eureka Mill, Chester, S. C. 


J. J. McCrary has accepted the position of 
issistant superintendent of the Brogon Mill, An- 
derson, S. C. He was formerly employed at the 
Otis Co., Ware, Mass. 


F. A. Cumnock has been elected president and 
manager of the White City Mill, Athens, Ga. 


R. L. Sullivan has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the E. A. Smith Manufacturing 
Co., Rhodhiss, N. C. 


C. L. Taylor has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Clifton Mill No. 3, Con- 
verse, S. C. He was formerly employed at the 
Riverside Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


W. L. Finlayson has been promoted to the posi 
tion of overseer of weaving at the Monticello Cot 


ton Mills, Monticello, Ark. 


A. W. Mungall has accepted the position of 
overseer of dyeing at the Hamilton Carhartt 
Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 


George A. Shea has been appointed superin 
tendent of the E. A. Smith Manufacturing Co., 
Rhodhiss, N. C 


O. Johnson has accepted the position of over 
seer of dyeing at the Beaumont Mills, Spartan 
burg, S. C. He was: formerly employed at the 


Hamilton Carhartt Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 


G. G. Allen has been appointed superintendent 
of the Dresden Mills, Lumberton, N. C 


H. 0. Davidson has been appointed superi: 
tendent of the Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus 
Ga. He was formerly employed at the Wo 
stock Mills, Anniston, Ala. 


Andrew Hainey, for the past nine years mast 
mechanic at the William H. Haskell Manufactur 





ing Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company 


John R. Watson, head chemist at the Princeton 
Worsted Mill, Trenton, N. J., has resigned to ac- 
cept a position with the Harris, Continental Dye 
Works, Philadelphia, P: ' 


Timothy E. Moore has accepted the position of 
overseer Of carding and spinning at the Saxton’s 
River Woolen Co., Saxton’s River, Vt. He was 
formerly employed at the Contoocook Mills. 


Hillsboro, N. H 


P. F. Hanlin, overseer of finishin: 
Woolen Mills, Raritan, N. J., has resigned his 
position with that company He is succeeded by 
Steven Thompson, who was overseer of finishin 


it the Wakefield Mill, Wakefield, R. I. 


at the Raritan 





George F. Edson has accepted the position of 
overseer of finishing at the French River Textile 
Co., Mechanicsville, Conn. He was formerly em 
ployed at the Rockville Worsted Co., Rock 
Conn. 


Christopher Patten, oversee: spinning at the 
\. D. Carter Mill, Tilton, N. H., and Miss Alice 
Dow, a well known young lady of Tilton, were 
united in marriage by Rev. Fr. A. Sylvester of 
Tilton. They were attended by Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Brooks of Ashland, N. H. Mr. Patten was 
presented with a handsome easy chair by the help 
in his employ, the presentation being made by 
John Gregory. Mr. and Mrs. Patten will take up 





r 

their home in Tilton after short wedding tri, 
Richard H. Fish, overseer of weaving and as- 
sistant superintendent at the Barnard Manufactur- 
ng Co., Fall River, Mass., has resigned his posi- 


tion with that company. 


Charles L. Danielson has 
eral manager of the N. E. ( 
mills at New Bedford, | 
Mass. Mr. Danielson was 
the N. E. Cotton Yarn Co.’ 


ind is succeeding John B. Strongman. 





DEATHS. 


Cyril Johnson, one of the best known woolen 
manufacturers in New England, died at his home 
in Stafford Springs, Conn., after a short illness at 
the age of 82 years. Mr. Johnson began manu- 
facturing several years ago in what is known as 
the Stafford Hollow Mill. He afterwards bought 
the Cyril Johnson Co. at Stafford Springs. He 
was a director of the First National Bank and 
was conspicuous in charitable work, having 
founded the hospital which bears his name and is 
a memorial to himself and wife. Mr. Johnson had 

wide circle of relatives and friends and is sur- 
vived by his wife 


James A. Dresser, for thirty-five years an ov 
seer at the Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Bidde- 
rd, Me., died at his home in that city. He was 
born in Lowell, Mass., Oct. 16, 1844, and is sur- 
vived by a widow 


1 
\ 


Charles L. Macomber, president of the Win- 
throp Cotton Yarn Co., and the Taunton Knitting 
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1 after a Rugene Walrath, president and treasurer of the 

He was a Walrath Co., manufacturers of men’s ribbed un- 

A. F. & A derwear and sweater coats, Little Falls, N. Y., 

St. John’s died in that city after a short illness. In 1883 

Palestine Temple Mr. Walrath was made president of the Little 

yf Providence. His kalls Knitting Co. Years afterward he took over 
sisters survive him the business and changed the name of the com 
ae pany. He was one of the best known manufa 


gy ; turers of knit goods in that section of the country. 
Philade . 


Fourth 
tal, New 
EBEN SUMNER DRAPER 


Sumner Draper, General Agent of 
Draper Company of Hopedale, Mass., twice 
Governor of the State of Massachusetts, died at 
Hotel Ottaray, Greenville, S. C., Thursday after- 
noon, April oth, having been stricken with paraly- 
sis. He was sutrounded by his brother, George 
Alfred Draper and his two sons, B. H. Bristow 
and Eben S., Jr., who were summoned to his 
bedside. 

Gov. aper was one of the most widely known 
men in » textile trade and was held in the high- 
est esteem by all who were fortunate enough to 
know him. He was a recognized leader both in 
politics and business. He served his state fear- 
lessly and conscientiously as its chief executive for 
two terms, 1908 and 1909 and during that service 
1ad many opportunities to display wonderful 

executive ability He was one oi the founders 
f the Home Market Club and one of the first 
board of director His interests were large and 
diversified. 1 his life he always had 

n Manchester wide business interests other than those directly 

Dr. Samuel W connected wit] raper Company at Hope- 
lale. He was associate ith the Hopedale Ma- 
chine Company, tl Dutcher-Temple Company, 
Hopedale Screw Machine Company, the 
slobe Yarn Mills, the Continental Mills, Lewis- 
m, and the Glasgow Thread Company. 
He ser\ f as vice-president of the Man lle 
fompany, was director of the Milford National 
. sank, the Queen City Cotton Company of Ver- 
e Manufac mont and the Sawyer Spindle Company of Maine 
ag 05 interest and liberality both in purse 
n charitable works will stand as a per- 
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yen Sumner Draper was the youngest son of 
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| ane George William and Hannah Brown ( Thwing) 
ngue 1 ili- - " 7 til ~ 3° ° 
York Draper, and was born June 17, 1858, in that part 


of the town of Milford which. is now known as 
Hopedale. His early education was obtained in 
the public schools of his native town and at 
\llen’s school at West Newton. He was of the 
third generation of a noted family of industrial 
leaders, his grandfather, Ira Draper, having 
founded the business which later became the 
Draper Company in the early part of the last 
century 

At the age of 16 years he entered the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology to take up a 

ywner of the Standard course in mechanical engineering which was 
Bleacher) ¥ rlton Hill, N. J., died at his planned to fit him for his future career as a manu- 
home in East Rutherford. N. J.. at the age of 73. facturer and seller of machinery for the making 
vears. His widow 1e daughter and four sons of textile fabrics. He was graduated in the class 
scairartere «Dilan of 1880 and always retained an active interest in 
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Massachusetts Institute of 
was for a number of years a member of its cor 
poration. He at once set to work to supplement 
technical education by the practical 

work. His was thorough 


the Technology and 


his 
ence of 


experi- 
training 
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of New 
and the 
Middlesex and 


olonial Wars, the Metropolitan Club 
York, the Hope Club of Providence 
Somerset, Algonquin, Union, 
Massachusetts Clubs of Boston. 


Mr. Draper was married in o Miss Nannie 


EBEN S. DRAPER 


By the time he had proven that he knew the 
business he was admitted into partnership in the 
firm of George Draper & Sons, which then con- 
sisted of his father and two brothers, Gen. W. F 
and G. A. Draper. and in 1896, when the Draper 
Company was formed, became its selling agent 
A Unitarian in religion. he was elected some years 
ago vice-president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. He member of the f 
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New Publications 


Any work noticed under this heading can be obtained, 
postage or express charges free, by sending the price listed 
to Lord & Nagle Company, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
A catalogue of textile books in the English language will 
be sent free on application. 


Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Directory of 
Lancashire; John Worrall, Ltd., Oldham, 
England. Price $2.50. 

We have received a copy of the 1914 edition of 
this well known directory which gives a list of 
the cotton and weaving mills of Lancashire with 
particulars regarding the organization, the amount 
of machinery operated and class of goods made 
by each establishment. It has been carefully re- 
vised to correspond with the present state of the 
industry. As the cotton manufacturing industry 

i Great Britain centers in Lancashire, this is 
practically a cotton mill directory for England. 


Textile Materials under the Microscope (Textil- 
technische Untersuchungsmethoden); by Dr. 
Wilhelm Massot, professor of dyeing and fin- 
ishing at Krefeld; 98 pages, 4 by 6; G. J. 
Goeschen’sche Verlagshandlung, Berlin, Ger- 
many. Price 50 cents. 

The author begins this handbook with a brief 
account of the microscope itself. This is followed 
by directions for using the instrument and the 
preparations of the objects. The second part of 
the volume treats of textile materials under the 
microscope, including vegetable and animal fibers 
ani artificial filaments. The book is freely illus 
trated with excellent drawings and the contents 
are systematically arranged, making it a very use- 
ful and nvenient handbook for those engaged 
in the microscopical examination of textile ma- 
The text is in German. 


Preparing and Spinning (Wool Comb- 
by Fred Bradbury; 539 pages, 5 by 7, 
2: F. King & Sons, Ltd., Halifax, 
I Price $1.50. 

The first volume of this work was written by 
Mr. Bradbury and M. M. Buckley. Owing to the 
death of Mr. Buckley, Mr. Bradbury was engaged 
to write the second volume, which has recently 
been published. The contents are arranged under 
the following heads: Intermediate Processes be- 
tween Carding and Combing; Wool Combing; 
The Noble Comb; The Modern Noble Comb; 
Feeding the Noble Comb; Dabbing Mechanisms; 
Drawing-off Mechanisms; Sliver Funnels, Can 
Coiler, Circle Cleaning and Stop Motion; The Set 
Over and Theory of Pinnings; Cooper’s Noble 
Comb; The Nip or Lister Comb; The Square 
Motion or Holden’s Comb: The Heilman Comb; 
Finishing Gill Boxes; Miscellaneous Problems 
The book is freely illustrated. The explanations 
are clear and special effort has been made to in- 
clude a description of all of the recent improve- 
ments in processes and machinery for preparing 
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The Printing of Textile Goeds (Bedrucken von 
Textilstoffen); by H. Silbermann; 310 pages, 
5 1/2 by 8 1/2; Dr. Max Jaenecke, Leipzig, 
Germany, 

This volume consists of a compilation of Ger- 
man patents relating to textile printing, which 
have been issued during the past twelve years. 
The patents are classified under the following 
heads: A, machine for printing sliver and yarn; 
B, Machines for printing knit goods; C, Machines 
for printing piece goods and tapestry. The vol- 
ume contains numerous illustrations taken from 
the patent drawings and will doubtless be of much 
value to those desiring to investigate the develop- 
ment of textile printing. The text is in German. 
Cotton (Die Baumwolle); by Carl Steuckart; 59 

pages, 7 by 10 1/2; Bernh. Friedr. Voigt, 
Leipzig, Germany. Price $1.25. 

This study of the raw cotton trade is arranged 
under the following heads: 1, The Economic Im- 
portance of Cotton; 2, The Cotton Plant; 3, The 
Principal Cotton Producing Countries; 4, Recent 
Efforts to Solve the Cotton Question. The vol- 
ume, which is freely illustrated, is the outcome of 
the German efforts to obtain a supply of cotton 
outside of the United States. The text is in Ger- 
man. 


Printing of Textiles (Der Zeugdruck); by Carl 
Steuchart; 63 pages, 7 by 10 1/2; Verlag von 
Bernh. Friedr. Voigt, Leipzig, Germany. 
Price $1.25. 

This volume deals with the chemistry and me- 
chanical operations of textile printing, the con- 
tents being arranged under the following heads: 
1, Dyeing and Dyestuffs; 2, Decorating Goods by 
Dyeing and Painting: 3, The History of Textile 
Printing; 4, Hand, Block and Roller Printing; 5, 
Accessory Machines for Printing Textiles; Shear- 
ing, Singeing, Scouring Machines, Squeezing, 
Drying, Oxidizing, Steaming, Calendering, Soft- 
ening and Fulling Machines; 6, Designing Pat- 
terns. The text is in German. 


(Die Baumwoll- 


Cotton Spinning and Weaving 
i i Dr. Ing. Gustav 


Spinnerei und Weberei); by 
Baum; 175 pages, 7 by 10; Verlag von M. 
Krayn, Berlin, W., Germany. Price $1.25. 
This volume deals mainly with the construction 
and installation of machinery used in cotton spin- 
ning and weaving, the contents being arranged 
under the following heads: The raw materials, 
natural and artificial, of textile manufacturing; 
Historical sketch of spinning and weaving; Mill 
construction; Machinery construction; Statistical. 
The text, which is freely illustrated, is in German. 


Mason Regulating Appliances; The Mason Regu- 
lator Co., Boston, Mass. 

This is a catalogue of 216 pages, 4 by 6 1/2, 
making a compact volume, in which are described 
and illustrated the large number of regulating ap- 
pliances comprising the products of this company. 
The contents are arranged in an unusually con- 
venient and attractive manner, enabling quick 
reference to any appliance desired, even without 
the aid of the inde. 
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The Franklin Process System of Dyeing Yarns; 
The Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 

An illustrated catalogue describing and illustrat- 
ing the Franklin process of dyeing yarns has just 
been issued by this company. The yarn is first 
wound on springs which can be compressed with- 
out injuring the‘wound package. The yarns being 
dyed in the compressed condition are dyed uni- 
formly since the column of yarn always has the 
same density and the liquor is pumped through 
at the same rate and through all parts of the 
package. The machine used is very simple in con- 
struction, consisting of a kier, holders for yarn 
packages, an expansion tank for feeding in the 
various solutions, a pump and piping. There are 
no complicated parts and nothing to wear out. 
We would suggest those interested to write for 
a copy of this booklet, using the key “C” when 
10ing so. 


ular Knitting Machinery; The Ma- 
chine Co., Manchester, N. H. 

An elaborate catalogue describing and illustrat- 
ing the various knitting machines built by this 
concern. The improved automatic rack and stripe 
sweater machine, the pattern chain motion for 
racking machines, the automatic rack seamless 
sleever, shaker sweater machine, seamless racked 
edge shaker cuff machine, the plain sweater ma 
chine, and the underwear machine are all de- 
scribed and -illustrated. There is also included in 
this pamphlet a list of sizes and standard cuts per 
inch for needles for use in the Leighton rib knit- 
ting machines. 


Leighton 


S.K.F.Ball Bearings in Textile Mills; The S.K.F 
3all Bearing Co., 50 Church St., New York 
City. 

\ forty-eight page, handsomely illustrated cata- 
logue will appeal to textile manufacturers becaus¢ 
it describes and illustrates the direct application 
of the S.K.F. Ball Bearings to different kinds ot 
textile machines and for different purposes in 
textile mills. The general advantages of these ball 
bearings in textile mills, as a strictly dollars and 
cents saving proposition, are set forth in a forci- 
ble manner showing actual results. Different ma- 
chines are taken up and the particular places 
where the ball bearings can be used to advantage 
are pointed out and pictures shown. Cotton open- 
ers and lappers are given one section. Rag and 
shoddy pickers, mixing pickers and lumpers re- 
ceive special attention and illustrations are shown 
of the ball bearing boxes which have been adopted 
for this purpose. A test made in one mill showed 
a saving in power on two shoddy pickers equiva- 
lent to $350.00 per machine annually. Several 
shoddy picker manufacturers are using these ball 
bearings on the new machines they are putting 
out because it has been found that not only is 
the power consumption reduced, but the produc- 
tion per machine is increased to a surprising ex- 
tent. Cotton cards, spinning and twisting frames, 
stock and yarn dryers, slashers and looms are 
other machines which are described at length in 
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connection with the use of S.K.F. ball bearings. 
The garnet machine is a striking illustration of 
savings that have been made and increase in pro- 
duction, In one large mill, operating eleven four- 
cylinder garnet machines, equipped with 100 sets 
of S.K.F. ball bearings it was found that they 
were getting a larger production as well as get- 
ting stock which was absolutely clean, due to the 
fact that there was no oil dropping from the ball 
bearings. These machines were used for opening 
clipped and hard wastes preparatory to spinning. 
The power bill was reduced 50 per cent. This, 
together with the saving on belting, amounted to 
nearly $200.00 per month on the eleven machines. 
An application of S.K.F. ball bearings which has 
met with marked connection with 
the worker rolls and main cylinders of napping 
machines. 


success 1S in 


Here the self aligning feature is very 
important, reducing the wear and saving the 
power and operating cost. Fulling mills, cloth 
washers, scutchers, cloth expanders, shearing ma- 
chines, motors are other subjects which are dis- 
cussed in this very interesting and 

logue which was prepared with particular 
ence to the Textile Exhibition, where the S.K.F. 
Company had a large exhibit. Those who did not 
receive one at that time should send for a copy 
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The Kissel Motor Car Company of Hartford, 
Wis., has just issued a new motor truck book 
containing more than 350 illustrations of various 


KisselKar truck models in service. Looking over 
this publication for the first time, many real- 
ize more than before what an important figure in 
transportation the truck is getting to be 

There is scarcely a line of business that 
use trucks, and this new KisselKar 
merely say so, but proves it by th: 
of trucks in actual use. ; 


doesn't 
doesn’t 
photographs 


book 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., have just issued an 114-page catalogue 
which illustrates and describes all their various 
brands of leather belting, lace leather, belt cement 
and dressing. It also includes valuable mechanical 
rules, tables, suggestions for the proper care of 
belting, for ordering belting, for securing the best 
belt for special conditions and many other tech- 
nical features which will prove helpful to all buy- 
ers and users of belting. 


_ The Cassella Color Company, New York, has 
just issued a new supplement to their well-known 
book on cotton dyeing, descriptive of two inter- 
esting dyestuffs, viz., Diamine Fast Scarlet L 4 G 
and Diamine Fast Scarlet L 3 B Patd. These 
dyestuffs produce full, deep Scarlet shades upon 
cotton and union goods and are distinguished by 
their excellent fastness to light and ironing. 
These dyestuffs are particularly interesting on ac- 
count of their brilliancy and which will enable 
designers of cotton textiles to make use of the 
shades in combination with other contrasting 
effects in the production of wide lines of novelty 
goods 
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Hydron Colors on 
Color Company, New York. 

A color card which, without doubt, will prove 
of great value to dyers of fast colors upon cotton 
yarn. The volume contains a series of consider- 
ably over 100 dyeings, each of ample size to 
permit intelligent judging and comparison of 
shades against each other, and the description of 
the technical process is sufficiently full to enable 
the practical dyer to master the simple part of 
applying colors of such fastness to cotton. Be- 
sides detailing the methods for dissolving the 
colors and dyes, there are also a number of valu- 
able suggestions regarding 


Cotton Yarn. The Cassella 


the method of produc- 
ing combinations with these colors with the ob- 
ject of producing compounds or mode shades and 
including the employment of iron, mordants, sad- 
denings jor Hydron shades, perborate and other 
treatments, together with an interesting section 
on the use of the Hydron colors for machine 
dyeing. 

A copy of this 
oi every 
tion. 


volume should be in the hands 


cotton dyer, and can be had on applica- 
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THE G. M. PARKS CO. 


Thompson, the inventor of the 
become actively identified 
with The G. M. Parks Company of Fitchburg, 
Mass. Mr. [Thompson will act in the engineering 
department which is becoming more and more a 
factor in The G. M. Parks Company’s work, and 
his shop and textile experience will make his 
engineering knowledge particularly valuable. 

Mr, Thompson was graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in the Class of 
1896. He joined the staff of the Amoskeag Com- 
pany, was promoted to the position of mechanical 
superintendent, having in charge the machine shop 
and machine problems about the mill. Later he 
became superintendent of the Saco-Lowell Ma- 
chine Shops at Lowell and comes from them to 
the staff of The G. M. Parks Company. 


Albert W 


Turbo Humidifier, has 


FRANK J. HALE 

Frank J. Hale, selling agent of the Saco-Lowell 
Shops, has been appointed by Governor Walsh to 
the Board of Trustees of the General Insurance 
Guarantee Fund. This is the commission which 
has general supervision of the affairs of savings 
bank insurance in Massachusetts. Mr. Hale has 
been interested in savings bank insurance from 
the beginning. Life insurance is issued in units 
of $500.00 and less and old age insurance can be 
taken ut in units of $200.00 and less. Already 
there are in Massachusetts more than 8,500 policy 
holders. There are now sixteen savings banks in 
Massachusetts which act as public agencies for 
Savings insurance banks 


tonia has 
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THE GASTONIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Gastonia, N. C., has recently organized a Cham- 
ber of Commerce for the purpose of booming the 
industries of that manufacturing center and point- 
ing out its advantages for new industries. Gas- 
within its corporate limits seventeen 
cotton mills and Gaston County, of which Gas- 
tonia is the county seat and commercial center, 
contains sixty-four cotton yarn mills with 478,934 
spindles. While the activities of the Gastonia 
Chamber of Commerce will be centered on the 
textile industries, other branches of trade will not 
be lost sight of 


FRENCH SPINNING AND WEAVING SCHOOL 

The spinning and weaving school of eastern 
France (Ecole de Filature et de Tissage de |’ Est) 
opens for the fall course on October 2. The nor- 
mal course of studies consists of one year in the 
spinning department and one year in weaving. 
Students who have fitted themselves for it can 
take both courses simultaneously, the minimum 
age for admission being seventeen years. The 
tuition is 600 francs ($120) for one course, spin- 
ning or weaving, and 1,000 francs ($200) for both 
The school is well equipped with Eng- 
lish, American and Continental machinery and the 
Director solicits correspondence from prospective 
students from America. Address X. Hugueny, 
Director, Ecole de Filature et de Tissage de 
l'Est. Epinal (Vosges), France. 


. 
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SEARCHING FOR A NAME 

rhe Silk Association (of Great Britain) believes 
have practically exterminated the false 
use of the name “silk” upon goods made from 
artificial fiber. The opinion may be justified as 
regards retailers, but hardly so among manufac- 
turers, merchants, and others who continue to 
talk and to write of “art silk” habitually when 
“artificial” is intended, and from this frailty, mem- 
bers even of the genuine silk trade are not free. 
The invention of a suitable name to Soetiiiee the 
cellulose silks continues to engage the attention 
of the ingenious, without, however, producing 
anything remarkably happy in the way of results. 
\ paragraphist in a Bradford paper suggests 
“silkine,” only to add that the name obviously 
would not serve any better than the now forgotten 
“butterine.” It will seem that Sir George Bird- 
wood’s suggested names, despite their classicism, 
would really do no better. “Blastesis,” the Greek 
for vegetation, lacks the attractive quality that is 
expected in names intended to assist sales; and 
“phytosericon,” meaning leaf, vegetable or plant 
silk, is rather for the museum than the shop. The 
third venture, “sericine,” is considerably too close 
to the more learned name for the gum existent in 
natural silk, and absent from the cellulose article. 
—The Dyer and Calico Printer. 


The Cora Cotton Mills, King’s Mountain, N. 
C., will place in operation el lectric drive equipment 
comprising six motors ranging from 40 h. p. to 
two 15 kv-a. transformers and a switch- 
The apparatus will be furnished by the 
Electric Company 
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INTERIOR PAINTING IN TEXTILE MILLS 


By THOMAS K. CHAFFEE, Providence, R. I 


Paint efficiency is perhaps a new idea to the 
average machine manufacturer. Yet efficiency is 
just as important in this detail of factory equip- 
ment as in all others. The old idea was “any old 
kind of paint” will do for the shop intericr. As 
long as ceilings and walls were covered with some- 
thing that looked white, whitewash or cold-water 
paint, as the case might be, the conditions were 
fully met in the minds of many shop managers. 

That this is a wrong attitude is so obvious that 
argument is unnecessary. The manufacturer who 
will spend many dollars and much personal effort 
m modern factory construction or on intelligent 
reconstruction of his old plant, to gain better nat- 
ural or improved artificial light, must also see the 
necessity of a proper interior, light-diffusing and 
reflecting surface. How can this be obtained at 
a comparatively low cost and with a high degree 
of efficiency? 

The answer is easy. A suitable white paint must 
be used. This must give a practically impervious 
and imperishable coating, having a maximum light- 
reflecting and light-diffusing property in its sur- 
face. It must flow smoothly and evenly from an 
ordinary brush without “pulling” or leaving brush 
marks, so that the cost of applying will be reduced 
to a minimum. Dirt and dust must not adhere to 
it and with vibration and the deflecting of surfaces 
under load, the coating must not chip or “craze.” 
As a rule, a hard enameled surface with a high 
gloss is preferred, although some shop managers 
recommend a partial gloss or eggshell finish, 

The above specifications are by no means unduly 
severe, for they can be met by mil paints that 
have been on the market for a number of years. 

Many manufacturers imagine that it is difficult 
to paint oil-soaked ceilings and dirty walls, and 
obtain satisfactory results. This idea is strength- 
ened by noticing the manner in which some cold- 
water paints are driven off the underside of a floor 
that is oil soaked; but our experience has shown 
that it is by no means difficult to put such surfaces 
in first-class condition. If a coat of thinned-down 
orange shellac (which is cheaper than paint) is ap- 
plied over the oil spots, with a large brush by 
cheap labor, this will act as a binder, holding back 
the oil, and making an excellent priming coat for 
the mill white. After the paint has dried hard 
against the shellaced surface, it is difficult for oil 
to soak through even over a long period of use. 

In case it is necessary to clean a surface that has 
been previously whitewashed or painted with cold- 
water paint, the following method has been found 
inexpensive and successful. Select husky laborers 
having plenty of elbow grease and provide them 
with cheap wire brushes. Once over will take off 
all of the loose paint, and the particles that remain 
will be held by the binder of a suitable interior 
paint. 

As any white surface is easily soiled by grimy 
hands, or by oil spattering from machines, it is ad- 
visable to run a 4 to §-ft. colored dado from the 
floor to the window sills and on supporting posts, 
-olumns and pilasters. The color should be one 
that will not show gfease or dirt. This costs no 
more than the regular paint and can be worked 
out into an attractive color scheme. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 









Finally, it is important in any plant using hich- 
grade machinery, to use a paint that will not peel, 


lor gritty particles may enter carefully adjusted 
bearings and ruin them 


PLANTATION RUBBER CAUSES BIG REDUC- 
TION IN PRICE 


Four or five years ago Brazil produced most of 
the world’s high-grade rubber supply, and the 
price per pound was steadily rising. ‘It reached 
$3.00 a pound in 1910 and the supply was not 
nearly up to the demand, so that a serious crisis 
was in sight, and there was danger that the prices 
of rubber products, such as tires, would become 
prohibitive and seriously retard the developments 
f the automobile except as a toy of the very 
wealthy 


Meantime far-sighted men and companies had 
established vast plantations i} young growing rub- 
ber trees, easily accessible, instead of being located 
in remote jungles,—and susceptible of the best 
scientific training. At first the product of these 


plantations was very small, but it has grown year 
after year until it is now greater than the wild 
rubber supply, and has not, even now, reached its 
full development. Crude rubber has recently been 
is low as 60 cents per pound. Recently there has 
been a little rise, but indications are that the trend 
will be gradually downward for some time, until 
a rock-bottom price. on the basis of a full develop- 
ment of the plantation system, has been reache 

Brazil, which in the beginning did not take seri- 
ously the menace of the plantations, failed to pro- 
tect herself, either with extensive plantations of 
her own or by improving facilities for gathering 
her wild product and preparing it for market, so 
now the big basis of the crude supply is in other 
parts of the tropical world, such as Ceylon, the 
Philippines, enc. 

As a result of these things, the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., which reduced its tire prices grad 
ually, as crude rubber came down, is now supp! 
ing the trade a much better tire, at a much lowe 
price, than a few years ago. This policy is vindi- 
cated by the fact that Goodyear sales in 191; 
amounted to $33,000,000, at a profit of 6 1/2 per 
‘ent. on that volume. Thus it is apparent that 
Goodyear, while increasing the efficiency of its 
tire, has at the same time shared liberally with the 
t 


+w 


rade, the advantage of lower crude rubber prices. 





Arabol Gum G, one of the stapies ot : 
bol Mfg. Co., 100 William St., N. Y. City, when 
used in its pure state gives excellent results in 
light and heavy sizing of cotton warps and is 
especially recommended for use on export goods, 
such as China shirtings, drills, denims, coarse 

c. Mixed with starch it gives it 


more volume and adhesive power and adds elas- 


r 


The Cabot Mfg. Co.. Brunswick, Me., will d 
to its power plant equipment 200 kvy-a. alternat 
ing current generator and switchboard rec« 
ordered from the G 1 Electric Compa 
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SWISS EMBROIDERY ESTABLISHMENTS 
Vice Consul Eugene Nabel, St. Gall 


Keliner’s Statistics, a trustworthy yearly publi- 
cation, gives the number of embroidery “estab- 
lishments” in Switzerland and along the Austrian 
and German borders, at the beginning of the 
present year, as 1,859, operating 8,090 Schiffli em- 
broidery machines, as compared with 1,704 estab- 
lishments and 8,357 machines during the previous 
year. The 155 new establishments operate only 
one machine each. The decrease of 267 Schiffii 
machines is reported to be due to the fact that 
many old and short systems (5 and 6 3/4 yard 
lengths) have been discontinued 

These machines, of which 6,208 are pantograph 
and 1,792 “automats,” are of the following sys- 
tems: Hilscher, 30: Kappel, 65: Plauen, 3,028: 
Rieter, 5; Saurer. 4,953. Of the new 15-yard 
Schiffll machines there are at present 116 in oper- 
ation, of which 46 are pantograph and 70 “auto- 
mats.” The number of hand-embroidery machines 
is estimated at 16,000 F 


BOSTON BRANCH 


The W. Beckers Aniline & Chemical Works of 
3rooklyn, N. Y., have opened a Boston branch at 
45 India St. and placed it in charge of Sydney 
Read David, Manager, where they will be glad to 

] ’ y 


serve the trade inte 


I rests 


FEED WATER DIFFICULTIES 


‘The problem of suitable feed water, although 
less serious in New England than in other parts 
of the country, is still a trouble maker in many 
plants. The formation of scale and the softening 
of water are due to the simplest of chemical reac- 
tions, and by analysis of the water a competent 
chemist can readily predict in advance the proper 
amounts of suitable chemicals necessary to pre- 
vent scale corrosion, and not only save the 
company f frequent boring and 
] obviate the necessity 

» force heat through the 
stance hich many of your steam 
insulated services of a chemist,” said 
F. Woods, retary of the firm of 
Little, Inc., of Boston, when recently 
before a group of street railway operators, 
“would prevent the purchase of special com- 
pound at $1,000 a year, which consisted of 97 per 
cent. water and 3 per cent obviate 


he n sity of purchasing a mixture of 


expense 
ubes f 


eS Dut tT 


‘4 
same sub- 
lines are 
Carl 
Arthur D 
speaking 


molasses, or 
soda 
at & 
ingredient can 


ter under 
*n the principal 
Icent a pound.” 


PROGRESS IN ARTIFICIAL SILK MANU- 
FACTURE 
Dai Cr ila ind Trad Reports 
The European press now states that the Fab- 
rique de Artificiele de Tubize, the leading 
Belgian which has hitherto manufac- 
tured by the gun-cotton process, is increasing its 


Soie 


company, 


capital by $386,000 in order to acquire a controll- 


ing interest in a new company which will work 
the viscose system in Belgium. The report now 
issued shows a net profit of $209,000 against $26s,- 
000, and dividends of 25 per cent. on the prefer- 
ence shares and 20 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares are being paid. The report issued by the 
vereinigte Glanzstoff-Fabriken, Elberfeld, prob- 
ably the largest producers of artificial silk in the 
world, shows a net profit of $1,367,000 against 
$887,000 in the previous year, and a dividend of 
34 per cent. is proposed. Up to about two years 
ago this company worked only the cupro-am- 
monium process, but it has since adopted the vis- 
cose one, with good results. It has a large finan- 
cial interest in the British Glanzstoff Mfg. Co.. 


whose works are at Flint 


The Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., 
will install an additional 200 h. p. induction motor 
and has purchased the machine from the General 
Electric Company 








PROFITS IN SEWING THREAD 


The great Paisley firm of J. and P. Coats have 
ther disappointed the Stock Exchange in their 
port, though why this should be so is a little 
lifficult to see. The Board of Trade returns are 

surely a trustworthy index of the state of the 

thread-making industry, and these show that the 

-. exports of sewing cotton have fallen off appre- 
‘iably since 1910. They amounted in that year to 

24.397,800 Ibs. but in 1911 they fell to 23,032,200 

lbs., and in 1912 to 22,571,700 lbs. The returns for 

first six months of 1913—which complete the 

mpany’s year—are also unfavorable, the total 

export being 10,719,300 Ibs., as against 11,222,200 

lbs. in 1912 and 11,162,300 lbs. in 1911. A net profit 

'f £2,903,239 in these circumstances will, on re- 

flection, we should think, seem distinctly good, for 

though it is below the £3,000,000 line, which was 

ossed in I910-I1 and 1909-10, it is £109,167 more 

than was made last year, and is more than enough 

enable the directors to maintain the 35 per cent. 

listribution which they made for each of the last 

four years. The following table shows the posi- 

tion disclosed in the present dividend statement, 


mpared with the two immediately preceding 
years: 

pl2-i3 

NEW profit. -seeereeeee eves $14,109,741.54 

Brought forward......-+++-- 3,202,302.60 

Available ...... 2.24 sseeee 7,312,044.14 
Dividend and bonus..... 35% 

To Reserve .....--+-+- 2,4.30,000.00 

Deb. redemption.......-- : rr 

Carried forward.......++++ 2,954,432.88 


[he net profit in 1909-10 was $15.413,315.04, in 
1908-9 $14,183,856.76 and in 1907-8 $13,130,247.42. 
At one time the company had debentures amount- 
ing to $6,137,861.80, and although they only bore 
3 3/4 per cent. interest they made an appreciable 
deduction from the sum available. It was decided, 
however, to pay them off, and $2,430,000 was 
taken for that purpose from the profits of 1909-10 
The advantage of cheap money has been lost, but 
the concern is all the stronger for its freedom 
from debentures. Its general reserves will now 
amount to $26,730,000, and among other large 
sums specially ear-marked it has a dividend re- 
serve of $10,206,000. 





[he Patterson Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C., has 
arranged to install twelve 25 h. p. four-frame mo- 
tors with auto switches and a switchboard, and 
has placed the order for the apparatus with the 
General Electric Company. 


The Phoenix Underwear Co., Little Falls, N. 
r Y., will install additional electric drive equipment 
in its mill consisting of ten motors ranging from 
1/2 h. p. to 75 h. p. and ten transformers from 15 
kv-a, to 100 kv-a. capacity. The apparatus will 
be furnished by the General Electric Company. 


- The York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me., will install two 

additional 100 h. p. induction motors with auto 
il switches and has ordered them from the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 
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COTTON MILLS SHOULD BURN ALL EGYPTIAN 
COTTON SEED 
Dai Col I T a € = 

lhe Federal Horticultural Board at Washington 
notice to all cotton mills, and espe- 

those in the South, to destroy by burning all 
seed that may be found in bales mported Egyp- 


sular a 


Reports 


as issued a 
. 


tially 


tian cotton. ‘These seeds are likely to contain the 
larvae of the pink bollworm, which is very de- 
structive to American ytton, [The number of 
seeds of Egyptian cotton found in a bale of Egyp 


tian lint is probably small and the presence of any 
¢ r 


eed in such bales is due to faulty ginning. Gi 
ning and storing, however, does not kill 
larvae of the pink bollworm, which has been 
known to withstand storage in cotton seed 
more than seven months 


the cotton crop of the Unit: 
is the pink bollworm regarded that on May 
28, 1913, a quarantine was promulgated, designed 
oO prevent the introduction into the United Stat: 


So dangerous to 
States 


f this worm by forbidding the importation oi 
tton seed from all foreign countries exceptins 
two regions in Mexico. Since that date sever 


shipments of cotton seed infested by this worm 


1ave been intercepted and destroyed. 
Igit-12 1Q1O-11 
$13,579,189.92 $15,080,346.72 
4,084,845.32 3,787,672.76 
17,061,835.24 18,861,01 3.62 
35% 35% 
2,430,000 00 2,551,500.00 
ae: et awalee 
3,202, 302.60 4,084,845.32 
he Horticultural Board has begun an investi- 


gation to determine the amount infestation by 
the pink bollworm in the seed thus introduced 
\n agent will visit the northern and southern 
nills for this purpose Che elimination of the 
langer by improved methods ginning or pos- 
sibly by further quarantine regulations will have 
irly consideration. 


he Link Belt Co., manufacturers of elevators 
ind conveyors for efficient handling of all kinds 
‘f materials and complete power plant equipment, 
has recently sent out a notice of the removal of 
their Boston office to 49 Federal St., where they 
a better position sare of their 


will be in 
ote ie deals ing 1 
apidly increasing business 


take 


[he Palmer Carpet Mills, 
to discard the 
power irom the 


The 


Palmer, Mass., have 

power plant and pur- 

Central (Mass.) Power 

electrical equipment includes six 
: : 





Lane 
las 
Company. 


Westinghouse motors from 2 to 25 h. p. each 
The Swansea Dye Works, F River, Mass., 
will purchase all their power from the Fall River 


Electric Light Company, and are installing twenty 
Westinghouse motors with their switches and aux- 
liary equipment 
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NEW PIPING EQUIPMENT 


Renfrew Mi -o., of Adams, Mass., is 
making some lat ns in their steam and 
t water pip quipmer are changing 
over and remodeling their old system and install- 
ing new, low | water pip- 
ing equipment i and bleachery 
according to pl specifications prepared by 
the G. M , piping engineers and con- 
tractors of Fitchburg, Mass. In addition, they are 
also equipping their other buildings steam 
heat and their bleachery and dyehouse with cold 
water supply piping. This work is carried on 
according to plans and specifications under the 
general supervision Arthur F. Gray, mechanical 
t Mass 


with 


eer, 53 State St.. Boston, 


la Cara if I ies of 


ilh da >pecial 
Anthracene Yellows for shades fast t ulling on 
wool, and issued by the C l yr Company, 
“ notice the wid« group of 


ives produce wher rs, from 


yellow with a decided greenish to a yellow 

a marked brownis 

Each of 
by detailed descriptions 
ties, and which can 
ciyer in making a proper selection for the 


companied 
their individual proper- 
serve the practical wool 
work he 
are given. 
ned from any 
Company by 


the eight dyes shown are 


RUSSIAN COTTON-GROWING EXTENSION 


states that the Minis- 
discussion on the bill 
egarding the coloniza of the Golodnaja 
eppe, in the Sam: 1 Province, which starts 
the huge Central Asiatic scheme of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. It 1 roposed to push on ener- 
getically with irrigation work in various districts 
eme providing for the 


. St. Petersburg 
al Diet has opet 


in Turkestan, the entire sc 
irrigation of 3,000,000 dessiatines (8,100,000 acres) 
1 involving an outlay of over 70,000,000 rubles 
($360,500,000). The scheme is due largely to the 
tivity of the present Minister Agriculture, M. 
Kriwoschein, who personally made an extensive 
estigation of conditions in Russian Turkestan 
lhe chief object of the 

-velopment of cotton growing 

annual cotton production of 

ut 11,000,000 poods (800.000 

bal f : pounds each), valued at round 100,- 
000,000 : sufficient to supply 
bout half the issian requirements of raw ma- 


terial 


The Proximity Mfg. C C., will 
tall five additional h. p. mot and oil 
switches in it n placed 


with the 


RECORD COTTON CROP IN INDIA 


Abstract from Indian (Government) Trade Journal 


The final general memorandum on the cotton 
crop Of 1913-14, issued by the Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence of India, summarizes the 
provincial reports of the cotton crop up to Feb 
I, 1914, and compares them with those for the two 
preceding seasons. The total area in all the ter- 
ritories reported is computed at 24,595,000 acres, a 
net increase of 2,567,000 acres, or II.7 per cent. on 
the 22,028,000 acres (revised figures) at the same 
date last year. The total estimated outturn is 
5,201,000 bales of 400 pounds each, as against 4,- 
610,000 bales (revised figures) for last year, an in 
crease of 591,000 bales, or nearly 13 per cent 
These are the largest figures ever returned, and 
o the outturn should be added some 1,000 bales 
estimated as the production in Native States in 
Bihar and Orissa that make no returns 


TREASURY DECISIONS 


D. 34336 1914. Drawback on 
woolen piece Drawback on woolen pie 
goods imported in the gray and bleached, dyed an 
finished by the Botany Worsted Mills, of Passai 
N. J., and on such piece goods when printed fo: 
their account by the Manhattan Print Works, of 
Passaic, N J 


T. D. 34348. April 6, 1914. Drawback on cloth 
ing. Drawback on men’s clothing, suits, and overt 
coats, and women’s garments manufactured by 
Fruhauf Bros. & Co., of New York, with the us¢ 


various imported materials 


April 2, 


goods. 


T. D. 34365. Drawback on artificial silk cords 
ind loops. T. D. 31383 of March 14, 1911, extended 
to cover cords and loops manufactured by Bernard 
Ulmann & Co. from dyed artificial silk yarn manu- 
factured for and on their account from imported 
artificial silk varn in the gray 

T. D. 34370. Drawback on clothing. Drawback 
on men’s clothing manufactured by the Hirsch, 
Wickwire Co., of Chicago, Ill, with the use of im- 
ported woolens, Holland linings, and mohair lin 


ings 
ings. 


T. D. 34373. Aprit 11, 1914. Canvas hose. Not 
commercially known as hydraulic hose, dutiable at 
the rate of 30 per cent. ad valorem under para 


graph 284 of the tariff act of 1913 


Charles Bond Co., Philadelphia, Pa., recently se- 
cured an order for an unusually large belt to be 
used for conveying purposes. It was a “Veelos 
Jalata” belt to be made 1,045 feet long, 30 feet 
wide and 6 ply 

The Waltham Bleachery and Dye Works are 
completing the electrification of their plant and 
are installing 400 h. p. in Westinghouse motors of 
special construction to resist acid fumes 


The Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass., will 
add to their electric equipment two too h. p. in- 
duction motors znd control panels ordered from 
the General Electric Company. 





Recent Textile Patents 


BOBBIN CLEANER 
Lonzo, Fitchburg, Mass 

BOBBIN-CLEANING Device. 1,092,413. Jo- 
seph F. Vaillancourt, Fall River, Mass 

BRAIDING MACHINE. 1,091,805 
Lowell, Mass. 

DRYING APPARATUS, Fabric. 1,090,934. Al- 

ired T. Metcalf, Bradford, England. 

FABRIC ARTICLES, Anchoring Member 
1,093,213. Thomas Sloper, Wilts, England 
HOSIERY FORM. 1,091,247. 

Kankakee, III. 
INTERLINING 
Woven. 1,091,197. 
phia, Pa. 
JACQUARD CARD, Blank. 1,093,142. 
Maag, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
KNIT FABRICS, Machine for Uniting. 
885. William C. Wright, Paducah, Ky. 
KNITTING MACHINE Yarn Changing Device. 
1,093,362. Harry Swinglehurst, Collingwood 
N. J. 
KNITTING FABRICS. _ 1,093,359. Robert W. 
Scott, Leeds Point, N. J. 

KNITTING MACHINE,. Circular. 1,092, 
Edward E. Kilbourn, New Brunswick, N 
KNITTING MACHINE, Circular 
Exilias Paquette, Lowell, Mass 
KNITTING MACHINE, Circular. 1,092,. 
William E. Smith, New Brunswick, N. J 
LOOM SHUTTLE Feller Mechanism 
Harry A. Davis, Hopedale, Mass. 
LOOM HARNESS. 1,090,858. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
LOOM, Haircloth. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
LOOM SHUTTLE. 1,092,959 
Straw, Manchester, N. H. 
LOOM SHUTTLE 1,091,867 
Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass 
LOOMS for Weaving, 
1,091,432. Denis M. 
land. 
LOOMS, Filling Severing Device for. 
James W. Holliday, Liberty, S. C. 
LOOMS, Filling-thread-cutting 
Weft Replenishing. 1,091,205. 
ton, Worcester, Mass. 
LOOMS, Actuating Means for Heddle-Frames of 
Weaving. 1,090,536. Fernand Houget, Ver- 
viers, Belgium. 
LOOMS, Spool Changing Apparatus for. 1,088,- 
824. Alber G. Koechlin, Basel, Switzerland 
LOOM. Weft Replenishing. 1,089,360 
Wyman, Worcester, Mass 


1,090,999 William 


Paul Butler, 


John Rogginger, 


FABRIC and Making Same, 
George S. Cox, Philadel- 


Edward 


I ,092,- 


1,092, 


1,091,813 
Jacob Kaufmann, 


1,091,198 George S. Cox, 


Edward 


Self-threading Shuttle for. 
Hollins, Blackburn, Eng- 


1,092,203. 


Mechanism for 


John R. Fit- 


Horace 


LOOM 1,089,792. Alonzo E 
dale, Mass 

LOOMS, Protecting Device for 
Pile Fabric. 1,089.822. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

LOOM for Weaving Oriental 
1,090,692. James K. 
Hoboken, N. J. 

PILE FABRIC in Imitation of 
Woven 1,088,808 Fritz 
phia, Pa. 

RIBBON WINDING and Rey 
1,089,042. Walter J 
N. J. 

SHUTTLE. 
son, N. J. 

SHUTTLE. 1,090,572. James ( 
adelphia, Pa. 

SPINNING, Twisting 
1,090,757. Herbert 
Eng. 

THREAD GUIDE and Binder, Spoo 
Alice Roller, New York 

TEXTILE CONDITIONING Instrument I,- 
089,826. Charles J En Provid once, 
R. I. 

MOISTENING METHOD and Apparatus, Yarn. 
1,090,971 Osborn H. Cilley, Westfield, Mass. 

NEEDLE THREADING Device. 1,090,916. 
Hermann Hertel, Gera, Germany. 

SHUTTLE REPLENISHING 
ing Means for. 1,093,088. 
Shimasakicho, Japan. 

SHUTTLE DRIVING Mechanism 
Harrie A. Ballard, Boston, Mass 

SPINNING MACHINES, Building Motion for 
Ring. 1,091,015. Joseph Poisson, Fall River, 
Mass. 

SPINNING FRAME 
Casablancas, Sabadell, 

SPINNING MACHINE 
1.090,958. Thomas O. 
Canada. 

THREAD, Fibrous. 1,093,183 
derson, Balttmore, Md 
THREAD, Machine for Manufacturing Artificial 
Silk and the Like 1,093,146. Victor Plan- 
chon, Lyon, France ‘ 

THREAD WAXING Device. 1,091,126 
Eppler, Lynn, Mass 

THREAD CUTTING Device 
Wild, Los Angeles, Cal 

YARN CONDITIONING Machine. 
Osborn H. Cilley, Westford, Mass 


Rhoades, Hope- 
the Tubes of 
\lexander Clapperton, 


Knot-pile Fabrics. 
Dalkranian, West 


Natural Fur, 
Hamer, Philadel- 


rsing Mechanism. 
Burchett, E. Orange, 
1,089,670. Francesco 


Renzo, Pater- 


Sergeson, Phil- 


and Analogous Machine. 
Shackleton Keighley, 


1,088,731. 


Protect- 
Toyoda, 


Devices, 
Sakichi 


1,093,239. 


1,092,031 

Spain 

Doffing Mechanism. 
Aked, St. Thomas, 


Albert H. Hen- 


Andrew 
1,091,412. Rudolf 


1,092,976. 
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RECENT TEXTILE TRADE-MARKS 
REGISTERED 


na 
a 


70,148. Knitted a textile underwear. Mark: 
K.K. Owner: Cooper & Johnson, Kenosha, 
tton shirtings. Mark: Mon- 

onverse & Co., New York. 
Mark: Kana Ford. Owner: 
New York 


Pile aDrics, piusnes and 


velvets. Mark: 
Golfette Owner: A. Wimpfheimer & Bro., 
New York 
3. Yarn and threads of silk, 
irk W afloweave 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I 
61,338 Woolen piece go Mark: Oswego. 
Owner: American Woolen Co., Jersey City, 
N. J 
608,557 Oute 
Regal 
Pa. 
72,223. Woolen piece 
Owner: Goodall 
73,038. Cotton, 


cotton, jute, etc. 


Owner: Dexter Yarn 


Mark: Standard Knit Coat, 
Harry Cohen, Philadelphia, 


Mark: Palm Beach 

Co., Sanford, Me 

wool dress goods. 
Owner: Carson, Pirie, 


Mark: Golden cr 
Scott, Chicago, I] 
Cotton and woolen piece goods. 


Owner: 


Mark: 


74,522. 
; Joseph Ressel, Friend- 


Josei Resse] 
land, Austria- y. 

74,825. Knitted Sweaters 
Novelty Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 

._ Sweaters and mufflers. Mark: Regal. 
Owner: Frank & Meyer Neckwear Co., St 
Louis, Mo 

75,827. Textile 
Societe Rodier, Paris, France. 

76,058 Threads and yarns. Mark: Octagon. 
Owner: The Lees Mfg. Co., Westport, Conn. 

76,167. Blankets. Mark: Saxon. Owner: Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, Il. 

76,216 Absorbent linen-mesh undergarments. 
Mark: Flaxal. Owner: The Linen Underwear 
Co., Gre N. YX. 

76,296. Textile rugs, mats, etc. Mark: Fervak. 
Owner: Stephen Sanford & Sons, Amsterdam, 
N. Y 

76,346. Unb 
Owner: Car 
Ill. 

76,440. Silk piece goods. 
Montezoma. Navaho 
Co., New Ycek. 

68.787 Household 
Owner: Remy, 
York. 

72,014. Hosiery. Mark: Good Fortune. 
A. Stieglitz & Co., New York. 

76,400. Plushes in the piece. Mark: Uraloff. 
Owner: The Hind & Harrison Plush Co., 
New York. 

76,616, 76,617, 76,618 Plushes in the piece. 
Marks: Pomoire, Lambtrex, Siberta. Owner: 
The Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

76,811. . Silk piece goods. ~Mark: Tapageuse. 
Owner: Suplan Silk Co., New York. 

76,813. Woolen, worsted, silk, cotton dress goods. 
Mark: “Ondula” Owner: George J. Geer, 
Veuw York 


Mark: Ajax. Owner: 


Mark: Chutedo. Owner: 


enwicn 


in Mark: Chamois. 
Scott & Co., Chicago, 


Marks: Kortex, Aztech, 
Owner: M. C. Migel & 


Mark: Imperial. 
Pleissner, New 


linen 
Schmidt & 


Owner: 


76,816. Handkerchiefs. Mark: Ajax. 
Hermann, Aukam & Co., New York. 

71,353. Bleached cotton goods. Mark: Ivanhoe. 
ee Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, 

75,591 Long-cloth and 
Cloister. 
York. 

75,707. Threads made from silk, cotton, linen and 
wool. Mark: Cameza. Owner: Cark Metz & 
Sons, Freiberg, Germany. 

75,739. Cotton and linen piece 
Japanese Idol. Owner: 
Co., New York. 

75,861. Knit 


Owner: 


nd Cotton Cloth. Mark: 
Owner: Sherman & Sons Co., New 


goods. Mark: 
Trippe, Barker & 


goods. Mark: Knittofit. 
Adolph Bergman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
56,190. Cotton piece goods. Mark: Stifel. 
Owner: J. L. Stifel & Sons, Wheeling, W. Va. 
74.357. Blankets Mark: Rabbit. Owner: Es- 
mond Mills, Esmond, R. I 
75,269. Velvets and plushes in the piece. Mark: 
Meritex. Owner: The Salts Textile Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
75,007. Yarns and threads 
Owner: Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
75,801. Cheviots. Mark: Raleigh. Owner: Pilot 
Cotton Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 
74,043 Wilton pile fabrics Mark: Durbar. 
Owner: Schofield, Mason & Co.. Philadelphia, 


Pa 


Owner: 


Mark: Gold. band. 


nfo 


Stephen D. Bennett. superintendent of the Ne- 
cronsett Mills, Inc., Cumberland, N. C., has re- 
signed to accept a similar position with the Wis- 
casset Mills Co., Albemarle. N. C. This mill has 
70,000 ring spindles and manufactures women’s 
seamless and children’s hosiery. 


W. J. Hampshire, overseer of dyeing at the S. 
Slater & Sons Mill, Webster, Mass., has resigned 
his position with that company. 


G. Albert Brown, for the past four years second 
hand in the carding department at the Manchaug 
Co., Manchaug, Mass., has severed his connection 
with that company to accept a similar position 
with the Ann & Hope Mill, Lonsdale Co., Lons- 
dale, R. I. He was well thought of by those with 
whom he was associated and he has the best 
wishes of the foreman and the help for his future 


success. 


Oscar A. Steere, superintendent and = stock- 
holder at the Hope Webbing Co., Pawtucket, R. 
I., died suddenly at Wickford, R. I., at the age of 
63 years. Before accepting the position with the 
Hope Webbing Co., he was with the Hamilton 
Web Co., Hamilton, R. I., as overseer of weaving. 
Two sons and one daughter survive him. 


Cc. H. Andrews has accepted the position of 
overseer of carding at the Athens Knitting Co., 
Athens, N. Y. 


Thomas F. McDonald has accepted the position 
of designer at the M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., 
North Andover, Mass. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Bay State Mills, Lowell, Mass. 















May 1914 MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, es BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON ww COTTON 
2OOYDS YARNS 


| Sten EGYPTIAN COTTON | 


ON WOOLEN rl AC H l N F RY 





Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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ORIGINATORS, PIONEERS AND LEADERS 
In the Manufacture of 
The Most Efficient, Practical and Economical 
MACHINERY 
Foy 


DYEING, BLEACHING AND SCOURING 


Perfect Results on 
ORCL IN. cat Gre ous ad ben) oon 
cane Ste oe 
ieMeEsTts) oO oe 
KNIT CLOTH IN THE ROLL 


Two Months’ Free Trial 


Is the basis of contidence on which these machines are sold. It 


is confidence proved by their universal use. The saving in labor 


or their cost in from six to twelve months, accord- 


Ask about Our New Improved Skein and Raw _ Stock 
Machines. 
The Trial Offer is Your Protection 
The Name Your Guarantee 


The Machine Will Make Good or We Will 


Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Foreign Plant, HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND 





Buyers’ Index 


This department 1s conducted for the benefit of our subseril . The addresses of builders of mill machinery and 
dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the following ¢ d index, may be found upon referring to their advere 
tisements. The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows this ssified list. Buyers who are unable to find in the classifi- 
cation here given such machinery or supplies as they desire,a invited to communicate with the } lishers, who can, in 
all probability, refer them to proper sources. Advertisers whose names do not appear under headings to which they are 


entitled will please notify the publishers. 


Accountants and Systematizers, {| Blowers and Blower Systems. Somerville Mach. Wks. (Albert 
Gunn, Richards & Co. Autoforce Ventilating Systen prop.) 


Air Moistening System. Carrier Air Conditioning Co Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
—See Humi fives’ Aeparate. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. Tolhurst Machine Works 


S s 3. F.. Co. Cc ' F 
Architects and Mill Engineers. turtevant, B. I = . oS ee 
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“It is with a great deal of satisfaction that we can recommend 
the turbine which we purchased from the B. F. Sturtevant Company 
in the strongest possible manner 


The 20 K.W. unit has been in operation for the past two years 
and has given us perfect service without any exception. 


Hoping this is satisfactory and asking that you advise if we can 
be of further assistance, we remain.” 


The letter quoted above was written by a large Western Manufacturer to a Western 


Lumber Company in response to a request for their opinion of th urtevant 


Turbine. The names ol both these companies will be furnishes mn request. 

Could a stronger recommendation of the Sturtevant Turbine be written? Two 
years of “perfect service without exception” and the Sturtevant Steam Turbine 
will continue to give this perfect service for years to come. 


_ ae | 


AT 


Steam Turbines 


are small users of steam, the forged steel solid rotor with milled-in buckets and 
the special nozzles and reversing chambers insure this. 
solid rotor can’t wear out or fly to pieces. They are simple, there is nothing about 


them that can give trouble. Sturtevant Geared Turbine is adapted for driving any 
apparatus at any speed efficiently. 


They are durable, the 


It will pay you to investigate this somewhat different turbine. 


Ask for Catalog 210-T 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY. "X25 PARK: BOSTON, Mass. 


y and all principal cities of the world 


Selling Agents for Sanford Riley Stoker Company, Limited, 
“THE RILEY STOKER” 
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THE GARLAND 
LOOM HARNESSES 


have the right “feel” and appearance. 


An important feature of our loom harnesses 1s 
their appearance and their “feel.” Their smooth 
finish and freedom from defects show that they 
will weave well and their soft pliable “feel” shows 
that they are tough and elastic and will therefore 
wear well. 


GARLAND MFG. CO. 
Saco, Maine 


Three-Ply Veneer Packing Cases 


Spam eT 


Nee 


LIGHTEST STRONGEST NEATEST 


The weight is about forty per cent less than any other case « 
abling the shipper to save considerable in freight. , 
The veneer is made of three pieces of wood glued together with t 
ning in the opposite direction from the outside. This makes tl 
double any other wood of eql al thickness, 
The sides, ends, tops and bottoms are made of one piece, tl 
neat and practically dust and dirt proof package. 
If interested write us giving some of your sizes, weights to be carried and n 


to be packed. 


Empire Manufacturing Company, Goldsboro, North Carolina 
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r Mfg 
Mfg. C 
Pulley Co 
1& Ma 
A & F.C 
Brown Spin-Wright Cotton 
Cresson-Morris Co 
T 


N. Y. Rey 
Power 


Elevator 
Machin- 


Co 


hine Co 
Co 


lodge Mfg. C 
2vans, G. Frank 
rt} 1 


H ght Mfg. Co 
Hunt todney, Machine 
Hunter, Jame Machine 
I ff J ne & Co 
Miorese Cha n 
Perkins, B. F. 


Reeves 


Co. 
Co. 


o 
& Son, 
Pulley Co 
Royersford Foundry & Machine 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co 


Inc 
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Machinery 
ton). 
Firth, William, Co. 
H. & B. American 
Leigh & Butler. 
Potter & Johnston Mch. 
Riley, ‘ E., Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Presses. 
Boomer & B 


Preparatory 


Machine Co 


Co. 


sschert Press Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine C« 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Sh 
Spence & Ride 
Textile-Finishing Mact 
U. S. Hoffman Co 
Woonsocket Machine 


Press Boards. 
Beck, Charles, Co 
Case Bros., in 
Press Papers. 
Beck, Charles, Co. 
Merwin Paper Co 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Richardson Brothers (importers 
Dealers). 


Pressure Regulators, 

Davis, G. M., Regulator Co 
Printing Machinery. 

Rice Barton & Fale Mach. & 


Uo. 


Production Engineers and 
countants. 
Gunn, Richards & Co. 
Pulley Covering. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Warren Co. 
Palleys. 
—-dev 
ery. 
Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Blake-Knowles Steam Pump Works 
Dean Bros, Steam Pump Works. 
Deane Steam Pump Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Urying Machinery Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Worthington, Henry R. 
Pump Governors. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
American Water Softener Co 
Dodge Mfg. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Quillers. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co 
Rag Pickers. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Gear Corporation. 


Reed Manufac- 


inery Co 


& Press Co 


Power Transmission Machin- 


Co. 


Harness 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Reed Making and 

Machines, 

Lavigne & Suter 

Reed Wire. 

Lavigne & Suter 
Revolving Portable 

N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co 
Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros. 
Rodent Exterminator. 

Danysz Virus, Ltd. 

Roller Bearings. 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. 

Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 

_ as Ball Bearing Co. 


and 


Brushing 


| Rope 


| Rope 


Elevators. | 
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Roller Cloths. 
American Felt Co 


Roller Logs. 
Hartwell, G. E 
Roofing. 


Ifo 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W 

Rope and Twine Machinery. 

Haske ia 

Dressing and Preserva- 
tive. 

\ige Mfg. C 

Transmission. 

American Mfg. C 

Morris 

Dodge Mfg. ¢ 


\ 


essor 


Hunte 


Lan 


Roving Cans. 
Amer n Vulcanized 
Firth, William, Co 
Hill, James, Mfg. Ci 

ndard Fibre C 


Fibre Co 


Roving Reels. 


Rub 


Graton & 


Aprons. 
Knig Mfg 
Safety Set Screws. 
A] Manufacturing Co. 
Safety Tubular Lanterms, 
Dietz, R. E., 
Sample Cutters. 
Oswego Machine Works 


Sanitary Fountains. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Sash Operators. 
Drouve Co., G 
Scales (Automatic). 
American Kron Scale Co 
Fairbanks Co., The 
Toledo Scale Co. 
Scales, 
Torsion 
Scallop 
Merrow 
Schappe (French Spun). 
Suter, Alfred 
Schools. 
Int tior ‘orresp¢ 
Lowe extile School. 
New Bedford 
Philade hia 
Scouring Machines, 
Wool Washing, P 
Drying Machinery 
Second-hand Machinery. 
See Mchy. Dealers 
Ads 
Selling Agent. 
Shirley Harold R 
Separators (Yarn). 
Draper The 
H. & | American 
Sewing Machine Benches. 
American Tool & Machine Co 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Machine Works 
Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wks 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Somerville Mach 
prop.) 
Spindler, E. O 
Textile Finishing 
Union Special Ma 
Willcox & Gibbs. 
Shafting Hangers, Etc. 
— See Power Transmisslor 
ery. 
Shafting Rings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 


Shearing Machinery. 
—See Dyeing Drying 
Finishing 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Scaife, W. B & Sons 


Allen 


Co. 


Balance Co. 


Machines. 
Machine Co. 


ndence Schools 


School. 


School 


Textile 
Textile 


See 


reparing amd 


also 


lassified 


Machine Co 


Wks. (Albert Birch, 


Machiner 
hine Cc 


Machin 


Bleaching and 


Shell Rolls. 
Thurston, A. G., & & 


Shoddy 


Pickers. 


hir 
le hine 


« | 


Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, 


Spools, Shuttles, Etc 


Silk Dryers. 
See Drying Machinery 
Silk Machinery. 
Arling Machine Works 
Buhlmann, A. W 
itterw f H WwW »ons 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
gh & Butler. 
] hine 


Co. 
Works 


Shop 

Works 

nson & Haserick. 
A., & Co 


ing Machinery Co 

Silk Mill Supplies. 

Ha I. A & C 
Silk Noils. 

Fawcett, Hughes 
Silks (Raw). 

Rolker, F 

\ 


Villa, A. P & Bros 


Silk Specialist, Consulting. 


k, James 


Silk Throwsters. 
Villa, A. P., & Bros 
Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Taunton- Bedford Copper Ce 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Ce. 
Singeing Machines, 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine 
Butterworth, H. W., Sona Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Smith, Drum & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American Diamalt Co 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Corn Products Refining Co 
Malt-Diastase Co. 
Marston, John P. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Worden Chemical Works 


Skein 


Buhim 


New 


Wks 


Mercerizing Machines. 
inn, A. W 
Skylights. 

Drouve Co G 

Van Noorden, E., & Co 
Slasher Cloths, 

American Felt Co 
Slashers. 

& sutler 
2., Company. 
Shops 
shing Machinery Co 

Soaps. 

Dobt Soap Mfg. C 

Draper, J. O Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The 

Wrisley Allen B., Co 
Soaping Machines. 

Hunt, R Machine Co 
Softeners, 


tton 


Ineyv 


Softeners 
Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith 
I & Son, 
kley’s, Benjamin, 

Jraper mpany 
Burnham 
1 & I American 


: Ltd 
} 

I 

} 

I 

Te Butler 

T 

I 

F 


; Sons 
C Mch. Co 
Machine Ce 


ne S} r 
ard Atkinson & Haserick 
{ley E Company 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smitt 
Firth, William, Co 
Lowell Machine Shop 


Richards. Atkinson @ 
Rilev C. EF Cc 


Haserick 


ympany 
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Spinning Frame Saddles. 














Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
spinning Rings. 

Draper Company. 

H. & B. American Ma C 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Spinning Tubes. 

Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Spools. 

—See Bobbins, Sy Shuttles, Etc. 
Spoolers. 

Allen, A. W. 

Draper ompany. 

Easton & urnham Machine Co 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co 

Payne, George W., & Co 
Saco-Lowe Shops 

Spindler, E. O 
Spray Heads. 

Jasper, E. W. § 
Stacks. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Steam Boilers. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Steam Engines. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Sturtevant, B. F Co 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Steam Jacket Kettles, 





Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Steam Pumps. 

Buffalo Steam Pump (C< 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 

Goulds Manufacturing Co., The 
Steam Specialties. 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 

Davis, G. M., Regulator Co. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The 

Powell, Wm., C 

Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp 

Sturtevant, B. F., C< 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 


Steam Traps. 

Sturtevant, B. F., 

Steam Turbines. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Stencil Machines. 

Bradley, A. J. 

Stock Dryers. 

——See Drying Machinery 

Stocking Dryers. 

——See Drying Machinery 

Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 
chines. 

Knitting Machine Works 

Motion for Looms. 

Warp Stop Motions 


Strappings. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty ‘ 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 
Klau Dy g Machine 


New England Tank & Tower Co 


Co. 


30838 


Stop 
—see 


jer-Weldon yelr 


° 






Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Stearns, A. 7T Lumber Co 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co 

Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Barton, F. C. 

} w Fabric Co 
hapin, George W 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 

I trial Tape Mills Co 

Krout Fite Mfg. Co 
Lambeth Rope Corporation 
Maurer, F. W & Sons Co 
Weimar Bros 

Teasels. 

Suter, Alfred 


Telephones. 
Pettes & Randall Co 
Temples. 


Draner C 


Alphabetical Index te Advertisers, with page numbers, fellows this list. 
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Testing Apparatus. 
., & Son, 
Co. 


Perkins, | } Inc 
Torsion Balance 

Textile Chemists. 
Little, A. D., Inc 

Textile Engineers. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Dodge Mfg. C« 
Myrick, J. W 
Suter, A. 
—See also 


neers. 


H 


Architects and Mill 


Engi 


Organization and Cost. 


Gunn, Richards & Co 
Textile Schools. 
See Schools. 
Thread Guides. 
I mer, I. E., 
Time Detectors. 
mans i K & 
Tiering Machines. 


Textile 


Supply Co 





Economy Engineering Co. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co 
Tinsel Machinery. 

Eppler’s, John, Machine Works 
Tools for Turning Calender 
Rolls. 

Dickinson, Thomas L. 


Top Cutting Machines. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Trade Mark Law. 
Coleman, W. E. 
Crosby & Gregory 
Heard, Smith & Tennant 
Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagrah Co. 
Meyercord Company, Inc 
Parks & W son Machine 
Tracks. 


bailey 





Co 


Frank 
I banks Co The 
Lane & Bro., W. T 
Trucks, Industrial. 
H ( Ir 
Tubes. 
Pairpoint 


Turbines. 


rporation 











- See Water Wheels 
Twine. 

Ame an Mfg. Cc 

Moore, C., & Co. 

Richardson Bros 

St. Louls Cordage Mills 
Twist Counters. 

Firtl William, Co 

tt, He L & Co 

Suter, Alfred 
Twisting Machinery. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Smitt Furbush Machine Co 
Vacuum Extracting Machines. 

Buhlmar x Wee 

Valves. 


Lunkenhelmer Co 


Marcellus & 
Powell, Wm., 
Variable Speed Transmission. 
Cell Drier Machine Cc 

Hunter, James, Machine Co. 

Reeves Pulley Co. 

Velwet Machinery. 

Buhlmann, A. W 

Schwartz, L. H. A. 


Tees 


Co 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co 

Autoforce Ventilating System 
Berry, A. Hun 

~arrier Air Conditioning Co of 

America 

General BPlectric Co. 

Massachusetts Fan Co 

Parks, G. M., Co 

Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc 

Phil phia Drying Machinery Co 


Philadelp! 


Sargent’s, 


ila Textile Machinery Co 
Cc. G., Sons 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Machine Works 
ntilating Engineer. 

ick, J. W. 


Tolhurst 


Ve 


Ml 


Warpers. 
Works 





Crompt & Knowles Loom 

Draper mpany ‘ 
Entwistle, T. ¢ ° ” 
Saco-Lowell Shoy 
Warping. 

Silk City Warping Co 

smit Alex & Son 
Warping aumeci Beaming Ma- 

chinery. 

Altemus, J. K. > 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company 

Entwistle, T. ¢ Co 

Lever, Oswald 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Sucker, G 

Suter, A. 
Warp Stop Motions. 

American Textile Appliances Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company. 
Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Colman Co 
Washers (Cloth). 

Arlington Machine Works. 

Birch, Albert, ymerville Mach. Wks 
Bir Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, James, Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Somerville Mach. Wks. (Albert Birch, 


prop.) 
Textile-Finishing Machinery 
Washers (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. C 
Washing Soda, 
Ford, J. B.. Co 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Waste Washing Machines, 


Co 


oO. 


| American Tool & Machine Co. 
Wastes. 
Graves, Frank B 


| 


Watchman’s Clocks. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 
Watchman’s Clock and Supply Co 
Water Chemists. 

American Water Softener Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Waterproofing Materials. 
Barrett Mfg. Co 

Johns-Manville H. W 
Water Purifiers and Filters. 


A Water Softener Co 
fungerford & Terry. 
Scaif ‘ & Sons Co 


Water Softeners. 
American Water Softener ¢ 
Dodge Mfg. Co 


0. 





Ford, J. B., Co 

Hungerford Terry 

Norwot Engineering C 

Permutit Co 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co 
Water Towers. 

New England Tank & Tower Co 


Water Wheel Governors. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Water Wheels. 








Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Leffel, James, & Co 
Weighing Apparatas. 
American Kron Scale Co 
F banks rhe 


(Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted). 


Winders 


Allen, A. W 
Altemus, J. K. 
Buhimann, A. W 


& Knowles Loom Works 
Easton Burnham Machine Co 
Firsching, J. A 

Foster Machine Co 


Crompton 











Leigh & Butler 

Lev Oswald, Co 

Li say, Hyde & Co 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co 

Payne, Geo. W., & Co 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Universal Winding Co 
Winders (Back). 

Allen, A. W 

Tayl James 


— 


: 
} 
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Winders (Hosiery). Wool Washing, Preparing and Harness ‘I'wine. 
Allen, A. W. Drying Machinery. Fawcett, Hughes 
Altemus, Jacob K. | Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. Moore, C., & Co 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. Leigh & Butler. Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
» Foster Machine Co. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co Hosiery and Knitting Yaraus. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co Chapin, Geo. W. 
Leighton Machine Co Richards, Atkinson & Haserick Hyde, E. 8S. 
Lever, Oswald, Co., Inc. Riley, C. E., Company. Jenckes Spinning Co 
Payne, G. W., & Co. Sargent’s, C. G., Sons I auer, Ludwig 
Saco-Lowell Shops Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co Mindlin & Rosenman 
Spindler, E. O Smith & Furbush Machine Co Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co 
Universal Winding Co. Speed & Stephenson. Monument Mills 
Wood Pulleys. Stabler, Owen Porter, T. J., & Sons 
, Dodge Mfg. Co. Tolhurst Machine Works s nbe rg, Fred, & - 
wee” Manufacturing Co. Yarn Conditioning Machines. ican wea 
e é n Apparatus C< tt > 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. Merts. Vietor : a _ ae 
. = . a zindsay, mpso < ~O., 
Wool c leaning Compound, Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Porter, T. J., e Sree ° 
Ford, J. B., Co. Suter, Alfred. Mercerized Yarns. 
Wool Combing Machinery. Yarn Dryers. Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
co. aa Loom Works —See Drying Machinery Ameieen — ee Co 
Richards, Atkinson «& Haserick | Yarn Testers. Littauer, Ludwig 
Riley, C. E., Company Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. Mindlin & Rosenman. 
-_ ! Firth, William, Co. Porter, T. J., & Sons. 
pps Be Scott, Henry L., & Co Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
‘ i Shuttle Machine Co. Whitmar William, Co 
Wool Oil Compound, Suter, Alfred Mohair Yarns. 
Marston, John P. ' ines / The Littauer, Ludwig 
Wool and Waste Dusters. Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Leigh & Butler. YARNS THREADS, ETC Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, ’ ’ . Whitman, William, Co 
Schofield, Wm., Co. Carpet Yarns Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. coi tee ae nie ie , ew ee 
. * . a 7 " American Silk Spinnin °. 
Woolen and — Machin Cotton Yarns. ooo i ; s 
Allen, A. W. . alas es Jenckes Spinning Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. oo ee ee Littauer, Ludwig. 
Altemus, Jacob K. cistaces. Kamae Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Arlington Machine Works reper a es = Montgomery, J. R., Co, 
Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wks Mindiin & Wosenman a rn bere, red, & Co 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks Mitch ‘Sea k:  e - illa, Stearns & Co. 
Brecher, Felix. M co eae ee 0 Silk Yarns. — 
Buhimann, A. W Monts ery, J R., Co American Silk Spinning Ce. 
Butterworth ‘H. We Sons Co. a ell + om = ; hamplain Silk Mills. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. Por rs . a = bene pe n, oom Ww 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. Sternbere. Fred, & Co ae eee se 
mm estas on Street, J. F., & Co. Sauqu it Silk Mfg. Co. 
I H Cc Trainor, The J. F., Company. Street, J. F.. & Co 
Hood, R oo WO. . Whitman, William, Co. Suter, Alfred 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. ; Suter, f bg 
, . Cc Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. Villa, Stearns & Co 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. ; . a = 
Jefferson. Hdw.. & Bro Fawcett, Hughes Silk Yarns (Artificial). 
Kenyon "Dp. R.. & Son. Littauer, Ludwig. Littauer, Ludwig. 
Klaude “We in Dyeing Machine Co. ndlin & Rosenman Mindlin & Rosenman 
oe 4 Pfaits @ Bauer, Inc. Wooten and Merino Yarns, 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Porter, T. J., & Sons. so — Woolen Mills. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. Ramie Agency : eee oe 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. Sternberg, Fred, & Co, - aes Co 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick Gassed Yarns. ittauer, Ludwig. 
Riley, C. E., Company. Jamieson, Jas. B. ro ey ° ae 
ee Bh. ‘ ~ c iriey, aroi . 
eee Ene = Street, "J. Fu, & Co 
fone EY eae ee Saas eek & Ge Woolen Yarns. 
Sharer L. H S & Co. Whitmea. William Co Jamieson, Jas. B. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. Glazed Yarns. — pte Jas ' = = Co. 
Somerville Machine Works (Albert Chapin, Geo. W. sataites Ar thea 
; Mindlin & Rosenman 
Textile-Finlehing Machinery Co ee eae Shirley. Harold R 
extile- Mac y Co. Satntnae . . ~ 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co pee i. <n ae Worsted Yarns. _ 
V ‘ er’s, m. H., & Sons Co. Lees, Jas., & Sons Co 
Wool Oils. Mindlin & Rosenman. Littauer, Ludwig 
Borne, Serymser Co. Orswell Mills Mindlin & Rosenman 
Marston, John P. Sternberg, Fred, & Co Shirley, Harold R 
Seydel Mfg. Co. Whitman, William, Co Whitman, William, Co 
Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 
Cut in Half Your Operating Costs 
Increase Your Production 
’ 
Jer whe m4 ° [ae «y . J of 10 a: oars > ~—tursr 
By changing over your o/d be/t drive to the individual electric 
motor drive. Vhemost successful way to meet modern competition. 
Electric Motor Drive Solves Your Financial Problems 
a MOTORS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


E. B. DAY, 


512 Arch Street (Estimates cheerfully furnished) Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Don’t Waste Yarn 


Patent Knit-All Cones 


See the Point 


The smooth round polished point 
allows the yarn to knit off without catching 
and breaking 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


All Sizes All Colors 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION 


Paper Mill and Tube Factory: 


New Bedford, Mass. 


ANDREW C. PIERCE CLARENCE A. COOK THOMAS A. TRIPP 
President Treasurer Cen. Manager 
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Ridgway 
Riley, C 


-Lowell St: 
Saginaw Mfg ‘o 32 Testing Co 
Salem Elevator To! 54 ’. S. Gutta Percha 
Sargent’s, C >, Son ‘oO S. Hoffmar 

iquoit Sil Mfg ‘o { Tniversal Wi 

alte Ww 501 ( 351 

aum & Uhlinge I 325 t Willowvale 
field, William } 


; ~ a oorden, E., & 
hwartz L H A oO A. P., & Bros 
Henry L 


& William: Villa, Stearns Co. 
Wm., & C 3 Wadsworth, Howland 
Mfe \ Walther, Otto 

t 5 ; Wardwell Needle Co 
Warren Co., The 


Tatchma - Clock 


N: 
N 
N 
Nev 
Ney 
Ney 
N 
Ney 


& Mfg 
amp Co 
ning Ring 


Wood Tar 


Fibre 
Machi 
fe. ion oe 
idle Mfg 


BRIGGS’ 
“Reflex” Gloss Mill White 


s sanitary, High Gloss White, with remarkable covering capacity, and the greatest 
wer, | spe ially adapted for 


Interior Work on Mills and Factories 


where the requirements demand the 


Whitest White That Will Remain White 


he greatest length of time, and where a ability is an essential feature. Affords all 


ide White Enamel at a reaso \ ‘he price. Send for samples and quotations. 
p 1 


John or & Co., Inc., Paint Makers, Boston, Mass. 


and reflect light for 
the advantages ofa 


¢ 
} 
I 





May 1914 WATER SOFTENING 


PERMUTIT 


THE WATER SOFTENER 


Cotton Manufacturers 


Need PERMUTIT for Softening Waters used for Bleaching Cotton 


Because Permutit Eliminates Every Trace of Lime and Magnesia 


"THE fact that absolutely all hardness and all greasy lime-soap deposits are 

eliminated makes this Water Softening Process invaluable for the cotton 
industry. This is evident from the fact that in France, where the purity of 
the water is acknowledged to be the reason for the supremacy of textile pro- 
ducts, the Permutit Process is employed in some of the largest textile plants 
so as to remove even the slightest trace of hardness from the water. 


With Permutit you can do better and more even dyeing on all fabrics. 


PERMUTIT isa MONEY-SAVERfor POWER PLANTS 


A special advantage of Permutit is that water purified 
by this process will not scale the boilers. This means 
that there will be a marked increase in the steaming 
capacity and a reduction in the consumption of fuel 
and boiler cleaning costs where the boiler feed water 
is softened by the Permutit Process. 


The Permutit Process Is Simple 
It Is Chemically Automatic 


If you will send us the specifications of your 


water consumption and a copy of a recent 1VFlo 
analysis we will tell you just how the PER- NO 
= 


MUTIT Process will bene fit you. 
HARD) 


Waxes THE PERMUTIT COMPANY 43x08 


30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Publisher's Page 


Knit Goods Convention Issue ing an advertisement would be appreciated 


Record by our advertisers and by us also, as we 


umber of tl lextile World Re 


ever published naturally wish to get credit for any business 
produced as a result of advertising in the 


sting articles and * 
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American Felt 
Company __ it: tet ot me 


progressive manufacturer 
TRADE MARK in the country of Felts for 


all purposes. 


Roller, Clearer and Slasher Cloths 
that are RIGHT produce the best 
yarns at the least expense. 


We make cloths that suit your 
exact needs and are uniform in 
quality. Every yard is trade- 
marked for your protection. 


Specify our products in ordering of 
your supply house. If they are out 
of stock, we will ship to you direct. 


American Felt 
If your rollers are sent out Com aly 
of your mill to be covered, 
insist on the use of our TRADE MARK 
trade-marked cloth. You 


are sure then. 


BOSTON, 103 Bedford Street 
NEW YORK, 114 E. 13th Street. 





BELTING May 1914 


HER 
Sparta 
Nept@ 
Special 


Heart 7 athers 


ings 
GraKnight athers 
obile Leathers 


SPECIAL ae § Epleeves 


irs 
Solid Rou Mseshoe Pads 
Twist Rou a 


Motorcycle . : S PS 
Cyclecar 4 A 
V" Shaped $ Blenket, Trunk 


BELT DRESS NG. | ee Skate, Mill, etc 


BELT CEMEN a SHOE SUPPLIES 
LACE LEATHER . iia Insoles, Outsoles, Counters 


Box Toes, Welting 


The Graton 6 Knight Mfg. Co. 


OAK LEATHER TANNERS AND BELT MAKERS 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES 


Minneapobs New York Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Milwaukee Montreal, Can Philadelphia Portland,Ore San Francisco 
Selling Agents for Texas The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co Dalles, Texas. 


Atlanta Cleveland Detroit Kansas City 
Boston Chicago Fall River 
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ALFRED SUTER inden 


Importer of all the latest types of 
Testing Instruments 
wae as Ovens 


Yarn Numbering Scales 


Yarn Reels 
Universal Cloth and 
Yarn Analyzing Set 
Microscopes 
Pick Counters 


Ag at 
— . 
ee S| - . P 


SN ee 


20" Twist Tester, with take-up registering device and _—. 


magnifying glass for spinning twist 
Combers Percentage Scale 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offices: 100 William St., N. Y. Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters 
of all Materials used in 


Sizing, Finishing, Softening, Filling and 
Weighting of Yarns, Fabrics and Raw Stock 


Sizing, Tallows, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, 

Gum Arabol, Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, 
Readymade Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue, Bone Grease, Magnesium. ' 

Special Compounds for Warps where stop motions are 
used. 

Weighting compounds for colored and white warps. 

Finishing compounds for all classes of fabrics. 

Silk Finishes for Satin Taffetas. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds 
make the ‘‘ finest weaving, and will hold the * fly.” 

These compounds are based on the best practical exper 


gence and the best materials used in their manufacture. TRADE MARK 
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ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Incorporated 
CHEMISTS and ENGINEERS 


Chemical Division Engineering Division 


Design of Special Plants Fuel Economy and Smoke Abatement 
Reducing Cost of Processes Acceptance Tests on New Apparatus 
Control of Supplies Remodeling Power Plants 
Elimination of Wastes Steam Turbine Installation 


93 Broad Street - Boston, Mass. 





PATENTS TRADEMARKS 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Counselor - at- Law 
Solicitor of Patents 


Recommended Patent Lawyer in the Bankers’ 
eagemnee and special list of selected lawyers. Also 
in Martindale’s Law Directory, Sharp & Alleman’s 
Directory of Lawyers, The Gast-Paul Directory of 
Lawyers, and Kime’s International Law Directory. 


All Business Given Prompt and 
Proper Attention 


PACIFIC BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





U. S. Worsted Co., Uswoco Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


CHARLES T. MAIN 


201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Mill Engineer and Architect 
Plans and Specifications for the erection, 
equipment, or reorganization of Textile 
Mills, and other Industrial Plants, includ- 
ing Steam and Water Power Plants. 
Specialist and Expert 
Examination of Water Powers, Water 
Power Plants and other Plants with refer- 
ence to their improvement or value. 
Examination of manufacturing properties 
with special reference to their value, 
4-10 


Scientific Management 


Four Authoriative Books worth hundreds of dollars to 
the man who will study and apply their teachings. 
Principles of Industrial Engineering . . . . $2.00 
By CHARLES B, Goinc. The best treatise on 

fundamentals— with comparisons and results. 
Factory Organization and Administration . . $3.00 
By Huco Diemer, With methods, forms, etc. 
PUNE 5 we 6 eae ee 2 os SRO 
By FREDERICK W. TAyLor, 
Cost Keeping and Scientific Management . . $3.00 
By HoLpEN A. Evans. For small plants. 












Send orders or reqnests for descriptive folders‘to 


LORD & NAGLE CO. fostonmass. 















Patents savin Trademarks 


MUNN & CO., 


363 Broadway, 
New York. 









Patent Specialists in 
the Textile Industry. 
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PATIENTS 


OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 








PROFESSIONAL 


NATHAN HEARD 
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HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


Louis C. SMITH F, A. TENNANT 
Formerly 
CROSBY & GREGORY 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES 


TRADE MARKS, DESIGNS AND COPYRIGHTS 


W.E.S. DYER 
CONSTRUCTING ENGINEER 


Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Designer of Factories, Mills and Power Plants 
Textile Mills and Dye Houses our specialty. 
Absolute Guarantee—Economy! Efficiency! Certainty! 


HOWSON & HOWSON 


Counselors at Law 





John W. Ferguson Co. 
Engineers and Building Contractors 


Specialists in Mill, 
Shop and Industrial Plant Construction 





United Bank Building - Paterson, N. J. 


WOOL YEAR BOOK 


In one volume are given outlines of woolen yarn manufacture, 
worsted yarn manufacture, on both English and French systems, 
weaving and finishing. There are numerous useful calculations, 
tables, recipes and notes. Brought up to date annually. 600 pages; 
green flexible leather. Price, #1.00. 

Cataloque of Textile Books sent free 


Lord & Nagle Co., Textile Publishers 
144 Congress Street 


Soston, Mass. 





Solicitors of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 


New York, Liberty Tower, 55 Liberty St. 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


—J. W.H. Myrick, A. S. H. V. E-—G 


Inventor of the 


Autoforce Ventilating System 


Largest Textile Ventilating Engineers in America 






















manufacturing. 


LORD @ NAGLE CoO., 





Production Engineers 





43 Wall Street 


FACTORY LIGHTING crewerr 


By Clarence E. Clewell, formerly Lighting Expert, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., now of the 
Electrical Engineering Department, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. 160 pages, 6x9; 100 illustra- 
tions. Published August, 1y13, $2.00 (8 x 4) net, postpaid. 

Based on wide experience, it gives records to show: What Kind of Lights to Use in Different 
tooms—How to Arrange Them—How Many to Install. 

It emphasizes the importance of good lighting as a part of the equipment necessary in successful 


There has been heretofore no similar book covering the practical questions of factory lighting. 
Itcovers: I. General Items and Requirements. II. Illumination Design. III. Lighting Installation Work. IV. Lighting 
Maintenance Records. V. Office Lighting. VI. Drafting Room Lighting. VII. Factory Lighting VIII. Power House 
Lighting. IX. Iron and Steel Mill Lighting. X. Machine Toul Lighting. 


144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gunn, Richards & Co. 


Specialists in Textile Organization, Accounting and Costs 


Boston, Mass. 








Public Accountants 





43 Exchange Place 


Money-Saving, Money-Making Opportunities ' 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


This is a special department for those who wish to buy or sell second-hand machinery, mills or mill sites, 
patents, etc., and for such advertisements as ey or ‘Situations Wanted.” 


viz., $1.00 for one-halfinch, single column; $2.00 
larger space. 
for your announcement. 











A special low rate is charged, 


or one inch, single column, and in the sume proportion for 
By measuring these advertisements and counting the words you will see what space is needed 
No advertisement accepted for less than $1.00. 


temittance should accompany the 


order. No extra charge for forwarding replies sent in care of the Textile Wor’ Record. q 
Address: Want-Ad Dept., Textile World Record, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. ' 

a ee Bi 
3 


ACENTS WANTED 


To sell skein silk, etc., 
tass¢ 


used in the manufacture of shoe 


lsand pompons. Samples furnished on request. 


Iam in the market for all grades of silk yarn, silk thread 
waste, silk clippings, silk cuttings, etc. Please submit de. 
tailed samples. Daniel J. Reilly, Jr., P. O. Station “S,’ 


$2 Ditmars St., Brooklyn, N. Y 





A Woolen Finisher 


Now employed, experienced on all kinds of goods, seeks a 
change. Fail ticulars as to experience and reason for 
ge on application to “Elmo,” care Textile Worid 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Two Crompton & Knowles Looms for narrow fabrics, 
thirty shuttles each, one inch spaces, practically 
new, sell cheap, need space for other work. Address 

“C, & K. Looms,”’ Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 





Rex 








Manufacturing in Canada 


The new Official Register of Canadian Boards of 
Trade gives complete descriptions of all Commercial 
Towns with Industrial Opportunities. Indispensable 
to firms who wish to establish an industry in Canada. 

Write for free copy; mention Province. 

Dept. E., HEATON’S AGENCY, Toronto. 


ROCK MAPLE 


LOGS 


of The Best Quality 


For Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Rollers. 
quantity. All consign- 
from Adirondack Woods, 


Prompt delivery in 


any 


ments made direct 


W rite for 


prices. 


GEO. E. HARTWELL, Northville, N. Y. 


HARDING & FANCOURT, Inc. 


Hensington Soap Works 


Soaps of Quality, Turkey Red Oil, Tuscan Softener, 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil 


816-18 So. Delaware Ave. PHILADELPHIA 





| 
| 
| 
| 





FOREIGN MONEY CONVERSION ART CHARTS 
Are part of a set for business firms, engineers, designers, &« 
Special disc calculating charts made to order for textile 

and other calculations 


The 8. C. Carpenter Drafting and Engineering Co. 
49 Oakland Terrace, Hartford, Conn. 


aie 





Peres ine 


DYER 
WANTS POSITION 


Dyer, German, thoroughly experienced on cotton hosiery 
or skeins, all fancy colors, sulphur and develop black, and 
oxidize black, familiar with mercerizing process. Also 
understands all bleaching on cotton and half silk per 
fectly. 39years old,sober and reliable in every respect 
Good references. Moderate salary. Addre<s “Hosiery anid 
Skein Dyer,” Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


eee 





A Russian}Firm of Flax Exporters Desires 
to make business connections for the marketing 
of raw and heckled flax and tow. Firms engaged 
in this trade and having first class references are 
requested to address J. C. 6244, 
RUDOLPH MOSSE, Berlin, S.W., Germany 





Wanted---Superintendent 


thoroughly familiar with the manufacture and sale 
of wool shoddies, also capable of buying coarse 
wool. In replying please state experience and pres- 
ent location, giving feferences, and stating what sal- 
ary is desired to start with. Address **Wool and 
Shoddy,”’ Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 


Knitting Mill Wanted 


A progressive Georgia town wants a knitting mill 


It will 





give financial assistance to an experienced 


man with some capital of his own. Address Geor- 


gia Chamber of Commerce, Atlanta. Ga. 





For Sale---Two Manufacturing Sites 


One in City of Elmira, N.Y 
brick 


, Within five minutes of four freight sta 


tions. nine acres, and iron buildings with 65,000 square feet 


ground floor space, switches f railroads—L. V., P. R. I 
L&W at Eimira Heights, N. Y 
ing four acres with heavy frame buildings, 25.000 s« 


rom four 


Erie and D., roads; one , contair 





juare feet grou 
with three switches from Erie, P. R. R. and D., L. & W 


% 

t 

N. D. DOXEY, Elmira, N. Y. 4 
* 


FOR SALE jirer'Csimereteade ts 


back girth, Tooth Vibrators, Friction Drive, will take 1 
inch shuttle. First class condition. Canbe seen any time. 


foor space, 


roads 





S$ Crompton & Knowles Looms, 2¢ 
Harness Cassimere Heads, 4 x 4 


! ‘ 


Apply 


C. WOLFENDEN 


250-256 West York Street 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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NOTICE: PRACTICAL 


BELT MAKER 


WANTS A JOB 


Belt repair work. 


A-I mai 


short pieces together: 


Cement 
patch up old, torn belts. 
Make Belts endless. 

I can do it right and cut your Belt Bills. 

If not enough Belt work will do other work 

» fill in time. 

Want a stead j rb, 

Go anywhere. 

Good references. 

Address 

WM. MILLER, 


212 East 41st Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 


Complete 
Cotton Spinning 


Plant 


IN FULL OPERATION 


with latest, improved, up-to-date 
machinery, spinning from 10/1 to 
26/1. Must be sold. Address 


Schadewald Mills 


3rd and Huntingdon Sts., Phila., Pa. 








To Those Interested in the 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
FOR RENT AT BARGAIN 


Splendid plant consisting of number well- 
constructed, re-inforced concrete buildings. 
covering extensive grounds; buildings light 
and sanitary; excellent switching and rail- 
road facilities. 

Cheap power and illumination (electric and 
gas); labor conditions advantageous; suit- 
able for silk mill or knitting mill or other 
textile industry 

Ample fire protection; property located 
within 21 miles New York City. Apply for 
particulars to ARTHUR C. LORD, Vice 


President, 25 Broad St., New York City. 











Foster Coners For Sale _ 


Ten Foster Coners with attachment for smal] 
tubes, as well as assortment of various sizes of 
cams. Address ** Coners,”’ W orld 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Textile 





Opening and Folding Machine 
FOR SALE 


Birch Bros. combined opening and folding 
machine. Folder can be adjusted to regulate side 
of fold. Machine is entirely new, never been use.z 
Will sell at a sacrifice. 

WARD, MEEHAN CO., Phila., Pa. 


FOR SALE 
Orcutville Woolen Mill 


STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. 

Mill Buildings and Tenements, all recently repaired 
and in good condition. Located within fifty feet of 
railroad, with private station. Three sets of Cards, 
15 Broad Looms, 5 Mules, 1,340 Spindles, with am 
ple finishing machinery, for Broadcloths, Kerseys, 
Uniforms or goods of like character. Modern fire 
protection. Electric light equipment. Good water 
power, two large reservoirs of pure water. Auxil- 
iary Steam Power. Mill only recently stopped, can 
be started at short notice. Price low, terms liberal. 
No lease. Great opportunity for live man with mod 
erate capital. Inquire at Mill, or of A. D. ELLIS, 
Monson, Mass. 


For Sale 








| One of the best equipped wool scouring 


plants in the West 

Equipped with the following machinery: One 48 incl 
Sargent’s (Late st Model) parallel rake machine, one 20 
foot, one 20 foot, and two 16 foot bowls, length of ma 
chine with feed, 95 feet. Equipped with lapped rolls also 
four extra top rolls keyed for Boston Belting Co., rub 
ber rings, one extra carrier. 

One Wm. White 36 inch parallel rake machine, one 
32 foot, and three 16 foot bowls, length go feet 

One four section 60 foot wool dryer, 6 foot apron, 
capacity 1,coo Ibs scoured wool per hour, four coils, six 
fans. Delivers wool off dryer cold. 

One double cylinder 48 inch Parkhurst burr picker 
and self feed with extra burr cylinder 

One Sargent duster steel cover, one Wm. White dust 
er wood cover. 

One Kennicott water softener, 10 
feet high. 

Two belt power bagging machines, two steam pumps 

One 11ohorse slide valve engine, one 1o horse slide 
valve engine, one Kawnee Boiler Co., 125 horse hori 
zontal tubular boiler, length 16 feet 70 tubes, diam 
eter tubes 4 inches, set for 1os5 lbs pressure. Perfect 
condition. 

Building owned by company, but on R. R. Co. leased 
ground. Can be bought and operated as it now stands, 
or will sell machinery separate. Other items too numer 


feet in diameter, 30 


ous to mention can be had on application. All machines 
in Ar condition. 


THE FORBES WOOL CO., Trinidad, Co}, 





Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of Superintendents or ae Ts for any department of mill work may 


learn of suitable men upon application by mail or telephone to C, 


DONLEvy, care Textile World Record, 


144 Congress Street, Boston., who will give prompt attention to theif requirements without charge 


Superintendent Wants Position 


Superintendent of worsted varn mill (Bradford Sys- 
tem) with many years’ experience in successful 
plant, wants position. Will go anywhere and ‘‘de- 
liver the goods.’’ For interview and details address 
Boston, Mass. 


‘‘Careful,’’ Textile World Record, 


POSITION WANTED BY 
Office Manager and Head Book-keeper 


At present employed but desires to make a change. Thor 
ough accountant including theory in cost accounting Ex 
perienced credit man. Excellent record; 36 years old with 
15 years service in the 
the goods. Address 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


“Office Manager,” Textile World 


Superintendent, assistant superintendent or 
spooling and warping in cot- 
both fine and coarse num- 
English and American 
ill not go South 


ning 
has worked on 
with both 
of age, married; w 
good reference, 
World Pecord, Bostor 


verseer oO! Ss] 


Mas 


Overseer of Ring Spinning in cotton mill; would 
onsider second hand position; has worked on 
combed irded, Peeler, Sea Island, cotton waste, 
all short stoc Kk; famili ir with Fales 

Jer Saco & Pettee, Whiti Mason, Howard & 

1] ! nd Lows frames 24 years of age; good 


Mass 


Overseer of Woolen Spin ing; has worked on all 
usses of olen goods th & 
and ‘op. rators; 


‘ Mass 


ed: good 


Boston 


manager in cotton 


mi } spun otton rn from 8s to 60s on ring 
frames: wo ] Y f plain cotton cloth; 
. l r wit cotton n? and weaving ma- 


reference 


Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting or looping in hosiery mill 
i boy's, children’s, men’s and wo- 

th soft and mixed yarn; familiar 

Jenks. Standaré Boss, Keystone, 

loopers; 34 years 

South; good 


ribbers and 
ll go West and 

Boston, Mass 
has worked 
on dress using all wool, 
cotton and shod nis high and low grade 
stock inning ya rom 7 run to 8 run; fa- 
miliar I Johnson & Bassett 
macl es; 3 ve of ag narried; will not go to 
Vt P , . c south or to Canada: 
good re 


6181. Text 


Overseer of Spinning in w< en mill 


men's 


Mass. 


Boston 


open of Carding yr spinning in woolen mill; 

< worked on all wool. cotton and wool mixes; 
saan wool and shoddy mixes. and all cotton; 
familiar w th Smitt Davis & Furber cards and 
Davis & Furber mules; 48 years of age, married; 
will not go to Vt., Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, South or 
to Canada: good reference 
6182, Textile World Record, Boston 


Mass 


knit-goods business. Can deliver 


Assistant Superintendent of hosiery mill; would 
accept position as superintendent of small mill or 
overseer of any room in hosiery mill; has worked 
on all classes of hosiery; familiar with Banner, 
Invincible Acme, Geo. D. Mayo, Scott & Williams 
footers, also Wildman, Scott & Williams and Brin- 
ton ribbers; will not go to Me., or Canada; good 
reference 

Textile World Record 


Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Finishing in woolen mill; has 
worked on woolens and worsteds; will not go 
West, South or to Canada; 48 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference 
6184, Textile World Boston 


Record Mass 


Overseer of Carding in cotton mill: has worked 
cotton on both fine and coarse 
numbers; familiar with Howard & Bullough, Dob- 
son & Barlow, Woonsocket, Whitin, Potter & 
Johnson and Providence machines; 38 years of age, 
married: will not go to Me., Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, 
South or to Canada; good reference. 
6185, Text World Record, Boston, Mass. 


on al lasses of 


tor; 2 
South 


inspe 
West 


Master Mechanic or factory 
of age married; will not go 
Canada; good reference 
6186, Textile World Record, 


Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Dyeing in woolen mill; has worked 
on high and low grade goods, raw stock, piece 
dveing ill wool and union carbonizing; 34 years 
of age, married; will not go to Me ro... aa 
J West, South or to Canada; good reference 
6187, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 


Overseer of Weaving in woolen mi! has worked 
on woolens and worsteds; familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles looms: 30 years of age: good reference. 


6188, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 


woolen mill: has worked 
goods, braid slubbing, 


Overseer of Dyeing in 
on worsted yarns, dress 
serge linings, unions, etc understands sulphur 
and bi-sulphite bleaching; familiar with dyeing 
machinery >} years Of age, married; will not go 
Soutl good refers 


6189. Textile Worl cor Joston, M 


Superintendent of knitting mill: would consider 
carder in knitting mill or boss 
Knitter; has worked on all kinds of knit goods, 
inderwear, hosiery and sweaters familiar with 
most all kinds of upright and latch needle ina- 
hit ! i reference. 


position is boss 


v good 


6190, Textile World Record. Boston. Mass 

Fixer or foreman on cooper machines; 
has had experience on spring needle and latch 
needle machines, Scott & Williams and Wildman, 
also Payne winders: has worked on all grades of 
goods; cotton, merino, silk, lisle and mercerized; 
4 é of v will not go to Canada good refer- 


Cooper 


World Record, Boston, Ma 
superintendent in woolen mill; has 
kinds of men’s and women's wear 
including chinchillas; familiar with jacquards and 
all kinds of woolen and worsted machinery 50 
years of age, married; good referencs 
6192, Textile World Record, Boston 


Agent or 
worked on all 


Mass 


Overseer of Cotton Carding, boss comber or sec- 
ond hand; has worked on all classes of goods from 
very low grade Russian cotton to fine Egyptian 
and Sea Island cotton; familiar with Dobson & 
Barlow. Howard & Bullough, Platt Bros., Whitin, 
ete., machines: 25 years of age; good reference. 
6193, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
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of Woolen Spinning; would 
good second hand position; has worked on all 
wool, low stock, cotton and silk noil and cotton 
ind wool; familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson 
& Basett and Paul mules; 38 years of age, mar- 
ried; will not go to Me., Vt.. Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, 
South or to Canada; good reference 

6194, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 


Overseer 


Overseer of Weaving in cotton mill; has worked 
on prints, fine lawns, plain umbrellas with tape 
familiar with Kilburn & Lincoln, Mason, 
Crompton & Knowles plain looms; will not go to 
Pa . Y¥., N. J.. West, South or to Canada; 43 
married; good reference. 

World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Selvage, 


years of age 
6195. Textile 
agent in woolen 
styler for com- 
grades of 
with all 


superintendent and 
position as 
worked on all 
goods familiar 
good reference 
Boston, Mass. 


Agent or 
mill; would consider 
mission house: has 
woolen and worsted 
makes of machinery; 
6196, Textile World Record 


Overseer of Finishing or finishing and dyeing in 
woolen mill: has worked on woolens, worsteds, 
piece dyes, dress goods, of all kinds; cottons and 
cotton worsteds, in fact most everything; familiar 
with most all makes of machinery; 28 years of 
age, married; will not go West or to Canada; good 
reference. 

6197, Textile World Record Mass 


Second Hand of Carding and combing rooms in 
cotton mill; has worked on most all kinds of 
goods from long and short cotton, making fine and 
coarse yarns, filling and warping; familiar with 
Kitson pickers, Whitin, Saco & Pettee, Hethering- 
ton, Howard & Bullough cards, doublers, combers 
and speeders; 29 years of age; good reference 
6198, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing in woolen mill; has worked 
on piece dyeing and raw stock; will not go to Pa., 
West, South or to Canada; good reference; 50 
years of age, married. 
6199, Textile World Record 


Boston 


Boston, Mass 
Overseer of Dyeing or superintendent in woolen 
mill; has worked on all classes of woolens, wor- 
steds, knit goods, hosiery, stock and yarn on the 
dyeing end and on fancy nd plain piece dyes on 
manufacturing; familiar with all modern textils 
machinery from the yarn up; partially on yarn 
irding and spinning; 89 years of age, married; 
reference 
Textile World 


g00d 


6200 Record, Boston, Mass 

Superintendent or assistant superintendent in 
cotton mill; would consider position as overseer of 
carding in large mill: worked on hosiery yarns 
print goods and ginghams; familiar with all 
makes of carding machinery. looms and spinning 
frames; will not go to Pa., West, South or to Can 
ida; 82 years of age, married; good reference 
3951, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Dressing in woolen mill; would take 
spooling. winding and twisting; has 
worsteds woolens, cottons and all 
familiar with Davis & Furber, 
makes of dressing and spooling 
Bros. twisters and skein wind- 
married: good reference 
Mass 


charge of 
worked on 
classes of goods 
Cleveland and all 
machines; Collins 
ers: 26 vears of age 


6174, Textile World Record, Boston 


slashing, draw- 
ing-in or on tying machines in cotton mill; has 
worked on all kinds of goods including fancy and 
auto goods; familiar with spoolers and 
warpers: 41 years of age, married; good referenc 
6175, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving in cotton mill; has worked 
on shirtings, dress goods, lenos, repps, twills, Bed- 
ford cords and plain goods; has a knowledge of 
designing. yarn and cloth calculations; familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles box looms, Lowell and 
Draper looms; 36 years of age, married; prefers 
New England: good reference. 

6155, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer in Woolen Mill; has worked on wool- 
ens, worsteds, men’s wear and dress goods; 26 
years of age; prefers East 
6157, Textile World Record, Boston 


Overseer of Warping, spooling 


Siasners 


Mass 
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Fixer in Knitting Mill; has worked on sweaters; 
familiar with the Leighton, Stafford & Holt, 
Dubied, Grosser and experience on sewing 
machines; 22 years of age; will not go to N. Y., 
West, South or the Western part of Canada; good 
reference. 

6111, Textile World Record 


Assistant Designer in woolen mill; has worked 
on all kinds of men’s wear, both plain and fancy 
in worsted, woolen, cotton and also ladies’ worsted 
goods; familiar with different kinds of looms; 30 
years of age, married; good reference. 

6158, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Superintendent of underwear mill, 
sales manager; has worked on ribbed 
goods, balbriggans, etc.: familiar with most all 
kinds of machines in the manufacture of these 
goods; 24 years of age; will not go to R. I., Conn., 
Me., N. H., Vt., South or to Canada; good reference. 
6159, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Second Hand in woolen card room; has worked 
on dress goods, overcoatings and nub yarn; fa- 
miliar with Davis & Furber and Barker machines; 
will not go to N. J., West, South or to Canada; 22 
years of age; good reference. ' 

6160, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


some 


Boston, Mass. 


overseer, or 
cloth, flat 


Overseer of Spinning in woolen mill; has worked 
on plaid backs, bearskins, flannels, uniform goods, 
chinchillas, zibilenes, etc.; yarn from one-half to 
ten run; familiar with Davis & Furber and John- 
son & Bassett machines; 43 years of age, married; 
will not go to Pa., West, South or Canada; good 
reference. - 

6161, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

of Knitting; has worked on ribbed 
wool and worsted; familiar with all 
kinds of yarn, stitches and also understands the 
cutting of goods; familiar with Wildman, Scott & 
Williams, Leighton and Cooper machines; has had 
some experience on about all other makes and 
styles of machines; 28 years of age, married; will 
not go to Me., N. H., Vt.. West, South or to Can- 
ada; good reference 

6162, Textile World Record, Boston 


Overseer of Carding in woolen mill; has worked 
on blankets, knit goods, cassimeres and satinets; 
familiar with Davis & Furber, Lombard. Furbush, 
Cleveland and Whittle cards; 44 years of age, mar- 
ried; will go to Mass., R. IL. Conn. and N. H.; good 
reference 


6163, Textile 


Overseer 
work, cotton 


Mass 


World Record, Boston, Mass 


Master Mechanic with second class engineer's 
license; has had experience also in steam and elec- 
trical works; 43 years of age; married; good refer- 
ence, 

6164, Textile World Record 

Overseer of Spinning in woolen mill; has worked 
on Davis & Furber and Johnson & Bassett ma- 
chines; 40 years of age, married; will not go South 
or to Canada; good reference 
6165. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Carding in woolen mill; has worked 
on all kinds up to 9 run; familiar with Davis & 
Furber, Cleveland, Smith, Furbush, Lombard, Platt 
and Gatham cards; will not go West, South or to 
Canada; good reference. 

6166, Textile World Record Mass 

Sewing Machine Adjuster; has worked on ladies’ 
underwear; familiar with Singer, Wilcox & Gibbs, 
Union Button, Merrow, Union Special and Metro- 
politan machines; will not go West, South or to 
Canada; 28 years of age; good reference 
6167. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill: would ec 
sider good second hand position; has worked on all 
kinds of woolens and worsteds, also cotton wor- 
steds: familiar with Knowles & Crompton, cotton 
worsted and woolen looms: 31 years of age, mar- 
ried: will not go to Me.. Pa.. N. Y., N. J., West. 
South or to Canada: good reference 
6168, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 

Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill; has worked 
on plain and fancy worsteds, cotton worsteds 
dress goods and fancy woolens; familiar with 
Knowles. Crompton & Knowles and Crompton & 
Thaver looms: 33 years of age, married; will not 
go South or to Canada; good reference 
6169. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
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Here’s the Machine that Saves 


7 to 15 Cents a Dozen 
On the Manufacturing Cost of Half Hose 


IMPROVED MODEL F MACHINE 


Isn’t it interesting to you to know that our IMPROVED 
Move. F MacuIneE for making half hose will effect a sav- 
ing in cost of manufacture of from 7 to 15 cents per dozen ? 
The machine is simple, requires no skilled operators, 
makes all qualities and gauges. 

We will gladly send you samples and full information. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INc. 


88 PEARL STREET, - BOSTON, MASS. 


366 Broadway, New York 236 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6 Devereux St., Utica, N. Y. 
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KNITTING MILL NEWS 
New Mills. 


T 
biliné 


3434 W. 16th St 
nfectionery 
} 


g Wittenberg & 
who 
business, are about to 
nitting business, making jersey cloth 
t will be fulled and finished. 


*Massachus Cambridg« Cor 

rk has been started on the new plan 
Hingham Knitting Company and it 
the building will be equipped ready for 
luction of goods by July 1. The location 
new plant is at Sands, Akron, Banks Str 
Cambridge Parkway, near the plant 
ling Knit Goods Company, which 
Cambridge from Boston a year or two ago. The 
juipment now of South Hingham will 
be moved to Cambridge and increases made 
which will give a total equipment of 60 knitting 
machines with complementary machinery incl 
ng dyeing and finishing equipment for manufac- 
turing men’s half hose and women’s seamless ho- 
siery. Electric power will be used. The capital 
stock of this company is $25,000. Frederick E. 
Newell is president; John E. Woodside, 
urer, agent and buyer; and William E. Coppin, 
superintendent. The office is at 68 Essex St., 
Boston. 


] 
conduct a tancy 


Dp 
I 


went 


yperated at 


treas- 


New Jersey, Trenton. S. Irvine Bell, 720 Chest 
it St., Philadelphia, who has been in the mail 
rder business for many years and who was form- 
erly a hosiery manufacturer, has organized a com- 
under the laws of New Jersey with author- 
zed capital stock of $100,000 to manufacture and 
1 men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery in vari- 
is qualities, under the name of the Goodwear 
Hosiery Mills. The new concern is located at 
143 E. State St., Trenton, and will have 
inufactured until a plant can be built. It 1s ex- 
ted that work will be started on a mill during 
-oming fall or early in 1915. Mr. Bell is pres- 
of the new concern, and Welling- 

s treasurer. 
New York, New York City. 
ymerly connected with the 
Works, 79 E. 130th St.. 
rotona Ave. for the 


pany 


goods 


Leo Rogovin, 
Starr Knitting 
is establishing a plant at 
manufacture of hockey 
fancy knit goods under the name of the 


Mig. Company. 


Elizabeth City. Officers have 
the new Pasquotank Hosiery 
ws: Noah Burfoot, a local bus- 

lent; F. V. S 
rn, manager 
secure a 

nee look over 

was recently 
of $50,000 


1ufacturing 


thin 30 da 

w knitting 

president of 
was rt 


nt + 


1s ( 


KNITTING MILL NEWS 
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ibly be 


Knitting M 


h Carolina, Troy is €x] 
ng Mills Company, organized 
h capital stock of $35.00 
July 1. Misses’ 
ll be manufacture 
steam power will be 
j All 


sident and Barna Allen 


dyed 


ylvania, Nescopeck \ mill is 
once by Barger, Bains & Munn, 
delphia, on the site recently purc 
scopeck, and the mill will be in operati: 
he end of June. At the start 50 knitting 
hines will be installed for manufacturins 
l isses’ ribbed hosiery. Electric pov 
The buying is done at the Phil { 
f Barger, Bains & Munn, Inc., Jasper 
ims Sts 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. George |] 
s starting up the North Penn Knittin 
2809 W. Fletcher St. and will install 20 | 
loopers and 2 sewing machin 
manufacture a line of seamle 
needle goods, selling the produ 


\. Rumpf, 12th and F 


bert Sts. 


Pennsylvania, Tower City 
rwear Company, which was rej] 


rai montns iZO 1S 


building 
about 
sewll 
union suits Elect 
The capital stock of tl 
$50,000. S. D. Bausher, 
cent; J. B. Lesher, Williamsto 
buyer. Hecht & Campe, Inc., 
he product. The office is at 


begin 


manufacturing 
tting machines and 15 


idiee’ 
adales 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
Can Ont Appleton 
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NEW COMBINATION 


Automatic Power Driven Tester for Yarn and Cloth 
EFFICIENT ———— ACCURATE 


Don’t Guess at Results 
Know Your Goods 

HIS Combination Automatic Power 

Yarn and Cloth Tester is the first 


and only practical and thoroughly de- 


pendable machine for d0¢h yarn and 


Ja br7c testing. It has that high degree 
of efficiency and accuracy expected by 
all who know and appreciate the **Scott 
Standard” in testing devices. 

It depends upon the ‘‘dead weight” 
principle (or law of gravity) which 
never varies. 

Being power-driven the speed is uniform 
throughout each test, and the operation is 
noiseless. 

There is ample working space for quick 
handling and to avoid tangling of samples. 

The spools are of the revolving type, heavily 
nickeled, and of the right size for all yarn 
testing. ° 

The fabric testing clamps are of steel and 
facilitate the insertion of thefabric. Slipping 
or twisting is impossible. The anvils can be 
changed quickly for various widths and 
lengths. 


The Tester is made entirely of metal and 
will always remain in perfect alignment. 
The ball-bearing head is dust proof. 


The quadrants are machine-cut and wear 


’ 


proof. There is no back play, no “give.’ 
There is a positive dead stop theinstant the 
sample breaks. It can be reset instantly. 

The bearings are of ample size to care for 
heavy loads. 

The machine is entirely automatic 
in its action and there is no reason, if 
given good care, why it will not last 
for many years. 


Write for Catalog C. 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO., 223 Eddy Street, Providence, R. I. 
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KNITTING MILL NEWS entral power plant at the Ann St. mill. The elec 


ve equipment will be increased by the in- 








Canada, Ontario, Toronto. A hosiery manu- <n tf 
facturing department to make men’s and ladies’ 


> 


if hosiery s being ¢ juipped by the Reliance Knit- New York otuy sant Falls New interests 








men’s 





mule, 













Illinois, Belleville. It is reported that additional seamless hosiery 1 tton ane 
knitting mac! ; will be install by ; has been increased to $200,000 

Clair Hosiery Mills. The plant was increased a North Carolina, Winston-Salem An increase 
few months ago and the capital stock doubled has been made in the capital stock of the P. H. 


Mercerized and silk half hose is manufactured Hanes Knitting ( 








ompany to $2,000,000 for the 









llinois, Fairfield. A ber of additions and Purpose of constructing ad litional buildings and 

improvements have been made at the plant of the nee enlarging — ; oo rhe oe - 

Sexton Mfg. Company, manufacturers of ribbed not ready to announce details. | Men's ribbed cot- 

y goods for “seams for jean draws, also knitted ton underwear is a ae ee 
webbing. New buildin om ~ ment of 10,000 ring spindles, 120 latch-needie knit- 


erected as fol- ; > ; : 
‘ : ting machines, and 250 sewing machines, dyei 
lows: A concrete wari by 125 feet, a 7 6 - Y 7 ewing ach yeing 
aaron a ‘ F and finishing equipment, steam and electric power 
building to be used for a . . . 
% by 175 feet, and a recreation 


shipping, 50 
PI 2 equipment, etc. P. H. Hanes is president, and P 


for employes. 


























° ¢ 19 Hanes Ir s trea ¢ ner nanage na 
A complete spr nkler system | nstalled in eo rianes, JT., = genera inager and 
2 siaeaina 
all of their buildings “I 
Pennsylvania Lewistown Chompso1 Bros 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. Plans have been made indents cus the. Lzeletesie K nittin Cc al 
rs , rietors f wistow itting iny, 
for an 8-story addition, 300 by 100 feet, to the Te a ee a knitting machine H -7 ; 
: ’ J a. 7 ré nsta lig new knitting machines S$! S 
4 1- » . recter ; mnanv 3 ; : ; : rs ; 
; plant of the Northwest rn Knitting ( ay manufactured and another factory is operated at 
construction work will be started at once. This jj roy. A night and day schedule has been in 


extension will be constructed in two units, the 
first of which will be completed August 1 and the 
} second about January I Ground has already 
been cleared for the first unit, an old building in 
which the company began business twenty-four 
years ago having been torn down. This addition 
will cost about $250,000 and will provide for a re- 
arrangement of some of the departments and also 
i allow of the installation of new equipment which 
4 will give employment to 200 more hands besides 
making possible the enlargement of the quarters _ Pennsylvania, P' I n isten 
set apart by the concern for welfare purposes. siery Mills, re ently started up at 205 5 4th ot., 
The Northwestern Knitting Company manufac- fé arranging for the installation of a dyeing and 
tures men’s, women’s and children’s ribbed under- miShing plant tor I 
é wear and has capital stock of $3,000,000. F. M. hing their own production 
y Stowell is president and buyer; C. S. Gold, treas- Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Francis H. May- 
urer; and Frank Chatfield, superintendent hew, operating a plant at 397 Bridge St., Brook- 

\ 


/ : : yn, N. Y., has consolidated with and removed 
New York, Brooklyn. R. B. Nehrich, proprie- his plant to that of Harry Elwell, 1543 Ruan St., 


tor of the U. S. Knitting Works, 1056 Greene’ Frankford. wh 


irce for some time 
Pennsylvania, Philé 
Bro., Inc., manufacturer 
wear at Trenton Av 
bleachers of knitted fal rade, have re- 
cently placed a contrac ilder for 
the erection of a one-story li at the 
N. E. Cor. of Clearfield and Witte St., to cost 


$7,500, the work to be 





I n Blood & 
ribbed under- 


1eny Ave., and 









aie eh 































— . . 2 where he is operating 40 circular ma 
; Ave., is in the market for woolen finishing ma- chines and 1 flat knitter on knitted neckwear and 
3 chinery for fulling. shearing, et Sweaters and  muffers. using art 1 oii 
a similar goods for men, women and children are r , 
manufactured care : : ; 
I n ft spint 1g | né tne 


ider- Holston Mfg. Company and a further installation 
anging its power depart- is contemplated depending upon the result f the 
include the er tion of a two motors already installed 


New York, Little Falls. The Phoenix U 
wear Company is rearr 
ment and the 
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CHINCHILLA MACHINE 


For producing 
the following finishes: 


Chinchilla 
Petersham 
Ratine 
Crepe and 
Whitneys 


Manufactured by 


ALSO < OF D. R. Kenyon & Son 


Tentering and Drying Machines, Crabbing Machines, ’ 
Cloth Washers, Whipping Machines, Etc. Raritan, N. J. 


_WARP TYING MACHINES 


i 
j 
‘ 
¥ 
. j 
; 
i 


A DIRECT SAVING IN THE DRAWING-IN DEPARTMENT AN INCREASE IN WEAVE ROOM PRODUCTION 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, HLL. BOSTON, MASS. CREENVILLE, S. C. 
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SILK MILL NEWS 


Lancaster Dhae 
the plant of | 
of umbrella an 
another story 
Yr warping and winding 
t 


« a re al 
about 60 additional 


mber of looms up to 30 


ia, Lehighton. Additional machine: 
purchased by the Carbon Silk Mill C 
throwsters and quillers. The plant 
on nd dav hedua 


rated o1 night an 


System 


of Applying Gas for 
Fuel Purposes 


rk New 
for tl md Mill 
Company is expected to arri within a a os 
: re vo ane faggot ssl eae ; Automatically controlled at minimu: 
Pi i ays « { i ui IWi « aA\ | . 
ubled. The mill is expected to be in full cost of supply and operation. No 
waste. No delay. Always ready 


in about six : 
' and sure. 


lant t talled ; ‘ ; 1 5 
With th . Singes closer, faster and more ut 
ith the remo, i ’ ° 
‘rk Mill to th formly with 25 to 50% less consump- 
additional m tion of gas. 
mill and twenty 
being installed Invaluable in ail mechanical processes 


Work has been and operations where uniformity 


AEE OF cae heats pressure, flame consiste! Cy, tel 


i rers Ol S «y* - 
cotton fabrics. hundred loon ture niity are factors. 
lled in this addition i and June Slashed io SE oa 

| | Aw es teats Will pay for itseif in ¢ 
iegw 2-Story 1! , ‘ _ . “1 
feet wid nd its installation will 


«tl 


Ask us for fut 

se of the Kem} s § t 

valuable first hand knowle 
tl | t Amer 


ad to assist you to solve 


Write for our catalog. 


It contains full description and drawings 


C.M. KEMP MFG. CO. 


a ere = ade 415 Oliver Street, Baltimore, Md. 
*New ork. O roc f prin 
falley, N. Y. ad 
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Goods in the Garment 


Che HUNT 


Pusher Scouring and Fulling Mill 


Other Designs, including Tom Tom and 
Rotary Mills for goods in the string, for 
paper makers, piano, boot, shoe and other 
felts, also for woolens and worsteds. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


Main Office and Works, - Orange, Mass. 
Boston Office - ~ . 70 Kilby Street 


For All Mill Needs—Get 


the All Steel Fan 


A Perkins Ventilating Fan 


Is Superior Because: 

The frames, drums, arms, shafts, etc., 
exe STEEL—not iron. 

The blades are adjustable—can be set 
to any desired angle—to blow in 
or out. 
can be run at high speed—and will 
run longer without oiling than any 
other fan on the market—on account 
of the se/f-otling journal boxes. 

Write for Catalog 85B 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Power Transmission Systems built and installed 
for driving any fan in any position desired. 


The weight of all raw and finished textile 
products varies with moisture. 


The size of all yarns varies with moisture. 


The strength of all yarns and fabrics varies 
with moisture. 


The value and quality of all textile products 
vary with moisture. 

Moisture is money. If you do not watch it 
you will lose money every day. 

Use a Conditioning Oven and know exactly 
what you are doing. 


Emerson Apparatus Company, 


251 Causeway Street, - Boston, [lass. 


eee 
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SILK MILL NEWS 


plant of. the Feder Silk Throwing Company and if 


labor conditions prove satisfactory will operate 
the plant indefinitely. 


Pennsylvania, Tamaqu: Manufacturing has 
‘een started by the new Pennsylvania Silk Spin- 
Compariy located on Railroad Ave 


—_—_—  — —_—__ q—__— ————— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Canada, Ontario, Gravenhurst. Fi: Towels, 
\ 


Ltd. is the name of a new company *h has just 
been organized with capital stock of $100,000 for 
the purpose of building a plant here and manu- 
facturing towels from flax straw It is reported 
that a linseed oil mill also will be constructed and 
that later other classes of textile fabrics will be 
made. 


*Canada, Ontario, Niagara Falls. 
been granted the Canadian Niagara Linen 
with authorized capital stock of $300,000 
been noted in previous reports that this company 
was being organized to establish a linen manu- 
facturing plant. A, Fergusson Macintyre, who 
was for a number of years cost accountant at the 
Montreal Cottons, Ltd., at Valleyfield, Quebec, 
came here from the Niagara Falls Linen Com 
pany at Niagara Falls, N. Y., where he was one 
of the officers, to manage this new concern \ 
plant is to be erected to manufacture household 
and dress linens and to bleach, dye and finish 
An office has been opened at 24 Empire Bldg., 
and attention is being give ] I 
jected mill which will 1 
Electric power will be 
Ontario Power Co 


se 


Canada, Ontario, St. Catharine’s. Manufactur- 
ing has been started in the new plant of the 
Canadian Flax Mills, Ltd. Flax fibers and tow 
are produced. Later a spinning department may 
be added. The main office is at Toronto 


Canada, Quebec, Coaticook. Charles 


Sons, of Malden, Mass., manufacturers of 

fire hose, cotton tubings, razor strop fabrics, 
similar goods, have removed their Canadian 
branch from Montreal to Coaticook. The present 
quarters in Coaticook are temporary. The town 
has granted certain concessions to the company 
for the erection of a factory building and opera- 
tions will be commenced early in May on the new 
plant. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. A 2-story building and 
a second building, which will be 3 stories in 
height, both of brick and steel construction and 
-overing about 32,000 square feet, are to be built 
to the plant of the Royal Piece Dyeing Company. 
The name of this concern-was changed from tl 
Cadgene Silk Dyeing & Finishing Company 
February. 
New Jersey, Paterson. A new dye house 
be built on lower Van Houten St. for the S 
Silk Dyeing Company, dyers of 
e W. Cole, Jr., is president and t 
i pan 


» , 
les P. Co 1S vice-president 








This Fall River Bleachery truck is one of 
many KisselKar Trucks employed by tex- 
tile manufacturers 


We have a KisselKar Truck 
that will exactly meet 
your needs— 


The business man who has been 
doubtful about motor trucks meeting 


the demands of his particular business 


should investigate the new series of 
KisselKar Trucks. 
There are six sizes--1500 lbs., 1, 
4, 2%, 3% and 6 tons. Bodies are 
built to order, so there is no delivery 
duty into which a KisselKar Truck will 
not fit. 


You are not asked to readjust your 
delivery system to the truck-—just tell us 
what you want to haul and we'll furnish a 
truck that will do the work expeditiously 
and economically. 


Mechanically, no trucks are better than 
KisselKar Trucks. Compare them, point 
by point, with others, and then ask present 
owners for their experiences. 

Send for the new truck book with 350 
illustrations of KisselKar Trucks in actual 
use-it’s free to you for the asking. Write 
now while it is on your mind, 


Kissel Motor Car Company 
528 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis. 


New York, Boston, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Kansas City 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Dallas and 
350 other American and Canadian Points. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH 


558-559 John Hancock Building, 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOLE IMPORTER OF 


ASA LEES « CoO., Limited 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


Sole Agents for 
JOSEPH STUBBS. Gassing, Winding and Reeling Machinery WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery 


S | GOODBRAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Warp Reels, 
GEO. ORME ‘S CO., Patent Hank Indicat te, BUCKLEY & CROSSLEY, Spindles, Flyer and Pressers, ete. 


Also ni for 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., _ a d Te re oe Se ene F or Cotton. 
DRONSFIELD BROS. LTI E1 Wh lGr Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines 
COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING M AC HINE CO., Corduroy Cutting Machines etc. 


Manufacturers of Warp Stop Motions — Dustless Card Sitenen 


BiRCH COTTON FINISHING MACHINERY 


Scutchers Washing Sewing 

Angular Guides Dyeing Singeing 
Conical Openers Squeezing Mangles 
Stretchers Folders Engines 


BIRCH TREE. Open Soapers Rollers Napping BIRCH TREE. 


THE BIRCH wectt’» FINISHING MACHINERY 


Crabbing Steam Finishing Cloth Openers 
Piece Dyeing Steam Blowing Folders 
Singeing Sewing Squeezing 
Tentering Tacking Napping 


BirCH BROTHERS 


ALBERT BIRCH, Textile Mechanician 


SOMERVILLE MACHINE WORKS, SOMERVILLE, MAss. 


RELIANCE 
CLOTH HANGING MACHINE 


For shrinking woolen, worsted and cotton goods ; drying 
oilcloth, or waterproof cloth, and curing 
rubberized cloth. 

Can be attached to any machine or 
operated separately 


In use by the United States Quartermaster department 
for shrinking uniform cloth. 


Write for catalogue and prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


Frankford, Phila. 
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SILK MILL NEWS Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Westmoreland 
New York, Auburn Contract has been Dye Works recently placed a contract for the 

awarded by the Columbian Rope Company to erection of an addition, one story of brick. They 

John W. Ferguson Company, Paterson, N. J., for are dyers of woolen and worsted piece goods and 

the construction of a 5-story and basement store- raw stock at Jasper and Westmoreland Sts 

house for the finished goods which will adjoin the 























; e ie : os *Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Che Pennsylvania 
jute mill of the concern. This storehouse, which “1 as . ' ee geo 
is from the designs of Charles T. Main, Boston silk Dyeing & Finishing Co., reported by us as 
- Ges Ss O aries . Whe ’ OS , 1 . ’ ' ~ , 
. St ' 1 ' about to incorporate, is capitalized at $20,000 and 
will measure 120 feet each way, the shape being oe ' . . ; , 
Peer po "3 , has tor its officers, Andrew Demetre, president 
that of a trapezoid. The building will be of re- ; ne oa 
oe . ; : and manager, and A. Veluard, treasurer, superin- 
inforced concrete with mushroom columns on the ' : ; ry ' } 
~ i s ; tendent and buyer he plant, w 1 is equipped 
inside and brick walls on the outside, every pre- ; ' 
: . ; APP nd now in eperation. w be run on woolen, cot- 
caution being made to prevent the spread of fire ; zs tac 
e > ’ ; io i { and silk iDI s KI! 
in the inflammable goods to be stored, including 
automatic sprinklers throughout the automatic fire Pennsylvania, Philadelphia \ charter will be 


doors. asked for the Pennsylvania Silk Dyeing & Finish- 
ng Co., with Andrew Demetre, Jules Demetre, 
Andre Veluard, Louis B, Randolph and John G. 





*New York, Lockport. Additions to be made 
by the Niagara Textile Company include a new 







: a ponent as incorporators, the company commenc- 
bleach house and a 2-story addition, 65 by 175 : : I : P coe 

oe ’ ag Bas a ing its operations in Frankford, where a new 
feet. It was noted recently that property has been : 





buil iding at Leiper and Adams Sts. is being 
equipped with machinery for the dyeing and fin- 
ishing of silk fabrics. 











purchased to provide space for these enlarge- 
ments. The Niagara Textile Company manufac- 
tures the Niagara linen and union towels and 


crashes. Calvin G. Sutliff is president; William A. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Work has been 
Williams, vice-president, and Willard T. Ransom, started on alterations and additions to the plant of 
secretary and treasurer the John T. Bailey Co., located at Water, Mor- 


If Your Dryers Handle inflammable Goods 


it is absolutely essential that the bearings run cool ar ‘ that ikage of \ ' ese features 


have a di t bearing on the fire haz del 1ence many te xtile manufacturers are sale, aeiceranhe : s by specifying 
















TRADE MARK 


PATENT Office 
















for dryers and all classes of text machinery. This lubricant will not drip, spatter, nor run off be y f i . but 
see Many idhesive clings to the bearing rface until entirely cons med. Fire haz ist é e 
diti s prevail. Non-Fluid Oil ensures freedom from wear and the ttendant losses due tof iff 
ioaeberess re Non-Fluid Oil reduces the percentage of ‘‘mill seco It w I y > > 1 t 

nomical | abr icant, Write for samples and literature 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., : - 165 Broadway, New York City 


THE A. & F. BROWN CO. 


ENGINEERS 
FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS AND MILLWRIGHTS 


79 BARCLAY STREET., NEW YORK 


CEARS 


SHAFTINC, PULLEYS, HANCERS 
SPLIT PULLEYS 
FRICTION CLUTCH COUPLINCS 
BALL COLOR MILLS 
ROPE DRIVES 
Special Machinery Built to Drawings and Specifications 


WE LAY OUT, MAKE THE DRAWINGS, FURNISH 
THE MATERIAL AND ERECT IT 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE WORKS: ELIZABETHPORT,N.J. 
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Dye House Ventilation 


How ARE Your CONDITIONS? 
Dye House Ventilation is a difficult problem. 
We have solved it for many others. May 
we not help you? 


Good Conditions Attract Good Workmen 


Your profits depend on skilled labor. None 
but the poor kind will work under unhealthy 
conditions. Write us before cold weather sets in. 


MASSACHUSETTS FAN CO. 


DAVIDSON FAN é 
oa ; 400 Howarp Sr. WATERTOWN, MaAss. 


Probably the most widely 
sed fan in the world 


Reduce Your 
/: t. of FF. 


Transmission 


* e > . 
ain ines Proper combustion means fuel economy and 
economical boiler operation. You can reduce the 
high cost of fuel in your mills by installing the 


Sewing Machines MURPHY 


FURNACE 


It is automatic in all its functions. Handles 


e . 
Been Doing It economically all grades of bituminous coal, feeds 


and distributes it and removes all ash and refuse. 


For More Than Feeds coal without opening the fire doors thus 


preventing the admission of cold air and conse- 


quent lowering of furnace temperatures. 
And now, while our 
address is before you, 
Cal S write for the Catalog 


Murphy Iron Works 


The American Tool & Machine Gp, | -~vea™™°* caters 8°" buta 
Incorporated 1864 BOSTON 


or 


Sal cet CN: sen OPE 92 ch ORBERD a 


St Net 
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SILK MILL NEWS 


ris, Lasker and Delaware Ave. The contracts in- 
clude the erection of a building of brick, concrete 
and steel, 400 feet long, and will cost it is said 
about $50,000. Rope and twine are manufactured 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Brehm & Stehle, 
dyers of cotton and woolen yarns at Trenton 
Ave. and Allegheny Ave., have contracted for the 
erection of a building three stories high, of brick, 
24 by 40 feet, which they propose using as an en- 
gine house. The work has been started and will 
be pushed to completion as speedy as possible. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Larger quarters 
having been secured, the G. Joseph Silk Winding 
& Embroidery Works have removed from 526 Jef- 
ferson St. to 1127 Frankford Ave. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Roberts Em- 
broidery Company, 3623 Lawrence St., have re- 
cently contracted for the erection of a one story 
brick building, 60 by 104 feet, to adjoin their 
present plant. They are manufacturers of silk, 
cotton and mercerized embroideries, operating 
their plant by electricity and selling direct. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The General Pro 
cessing Co., Willard and Collins Sts., mercerizers, 
dyers, bleachers and winders, are dismantling 
their hosiery dyeing department for the purpose 
of enlarging their mercerizing department. New 
machinery is being installed which will enable 
them to turn out a larger production. They are 
very busy on all lines at this time 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Tapestry Mills, manufacturers of upholstery fab- 
rics at Front and Allegheny Ave., are arranging 
for the erection of a one-story addition, 44 by 63 
feet, to their present plant. Plans have already 
been prepared and bids are now being asked. 


*Pennsylvania, Williamsport. Contract for the 
construction of the previously reported addition to 
the plant of the National Silk Dyeing Company 
has been awarded to Harman Bros. It is under- 
stood the capacity of the plant will be increased 
about one-third. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The LeBon Bleach 
& Dye Works, 1115 Central Ave., bleachers and 
dyers of cotton and mercerized yarns, narrow fab- 
rics, etc., are installing two new Hussong yarn 
dyeing machines for sulphur blacks. 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Pawtucket 
Warp Company has removed from 48 Hughes 
Ave. to the property known as the Atherton 
property on Prairie Ave., where the entire second 
floor is occupied 

*Rhode Island, Valley Falls. Manufacturing 
will begin in about three weeks in the plant of 
Burgess-Joyal Corp., recently organized with cap- 
ital stock of $10,000. Machinery for quilling cot- 
ton and silk yarns on tubes or bobbins for the 
weaving and knitting trades is being installed at 
197 Broad St. Electric power will be used. The 
new company will start on a small scale and ex- 
pects to enlarge as the business grows. In con 
nection with the quilling plant they will have a 
remnant store. Pierre Joyal is president and su- 
perintendent, and Charles Burgess is treasurer and 
buyer. 


Use 
ANTIMOT 


Most Effective 
Moth Exterminator 


For the protection of your woolen 


and worsted goods in storage 


Write for Sample 


Berlin Aniline Works 


MAIN OFFICE 
213-215 Water Street, New York City 


PATENTED) 


“Agfa” Soap 
For All Textile Purposes 


Ask us for descriptive circular 
and particulars 
Berlin Aniline Works 


213-215 Water Street 
NEW YORK 


Boston, Mass-, Philadelphia, Pa., Chicago, I, 
Charlotte, N.C., Montreal, Canada 
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Tolhurst Self Balancing Extractors 


Belt, Engine and Motor Driven 


DYE TUBS AND 
TANKS 
Reel Dyeing and 
Bleaching Machines 
Washing Machines 


Open Top Extractor 


TOLHURST MACHINE bianca Troy, N.Y. 


Over Driven Extractor FRED H. oe Southern ma °Pr Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
JOHN S. GAGE, Western Representativ nat Hartf ord “Bldg. , Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAM BODDEN ®@ SON, Limited 


oe “BODDEN” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. } 


“DOBBIES” 4 pas Jif] “JACQUARDS” 


8 to 32 Harness 208 to 2608 Hooks 


i —~ >) ee Meso! ALL TYPES 


sy 
a f 4 a | WU SW 8 ey 
mg PO | enn as , . oom 
" * 
7 \ ~ 4 


= ee i BUILDING 


SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Allegheney Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


*Canada, Ontario, Brantford. [The Niagara 
Silk Mills state that as yet nothing definite has 
been settled with relation to the project of their 
establishing a Canadian branch [he matter is 
being considered. It was noted in a previous re- 
port that Lloyd D. Barber, an architect of Brant 
ford, was preparing plans for a 3-story mill ild 
ing, 105 by 52 feet, to be erected at Sarah 
Drummond Sts., Brantford. Last December 
capital stock of the Niagara Silk Mills was 
creased to $1,500,000. 

*Canada, Ontario, Gravenhurst A. 4 Mel- 
drum, of Gravenhurst, is managing director of 
Flax Towels, Ltd., recently reported organized 
with capital stock of $100,000 to manufacture linen 
towels and coarse linens. The other directors are 
Dr. J. A. C. Grant. D. Campbell, and George E. 
Clipsham. 


Connecticut, Derby. 
Fur Fabric Company 
plant is closed 


Connecticut, Killingly. The Killingly Mfg 
Company is running to the full capacity of its 
present equipment, some of the departments being 
run overtime. Automobile tire fabric is manufac- 
tured. 


4 


Connecticut, Shelton \ representative of a 
textile company located on Long Island was at 
Shelton recently looking over the field with a view 
to securing a factory site. 


Connecticut, Shelton. It has been definitely set 
tled that the Specialty Weaving Company will not 
leave Shelton for the present but will continue to 
occupy until fall, at least, the two lower floors of 
the mill [he property has been purchased Ly 
Sidney Blumenthal & Company, as noted pre- 
viously. 


Connecticut, Watertown. An increase has been 
riade in the capital stock of M. Heminway & Sons 
Silk Company to $600,000 


Connecticut, Winnipauk. The woolen equip- 
ment is being taken out of the Norwalk Woole1 
Mills and sold. As noted in previous reports the 
buildings have been leased to the Norwalk Tire & 
Rubber Company, Inc., and alterations will be 


le to adapt the property to their business 


Delaware, Wilmington. A _ charter | n 
granted the American Hair Felt Company under 
the laws of Delaware with capital stocl f 
$1,000,000 


mat 


Delaware, Wilmington. 
Hodgson Bros., erating Is 
2,000 spindles on worsted yarns, Bra ystem, 
t Henry Clay, a suburb of this town, are seeking 
nother location for their plant, where a | 
uilding can be secured and their equipment in 
creased. 


} 


*Georgia, Cedartown. 

rganize the projected new co 1 in) 
vith capital stock of $250,000. Ocal isiness men 
have subscribed $20,000 and arrangements have 


been made t place the rest of the capital stoc 


THE PALMER 


Adjustable 
Thread 
Guide 


Cheapest to Buy 


Cheapest to Install 
Easiest to Adjust 


Absolute and Rigid Adjustment 


Mail Guide Block for Free Sample 
Patented and Manufactured by 


THE I. E. PALMER CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Scientific and practical training in all 
processes of textile manufacture including 
all commercial fibres. Complete three 
year diploma courses in Cotton Manu- 
facturing, Wool Manufacturing, Textile 
Designing, Chemistry and Dyeing, Textile 
Engineering, 

Degrees of B. T. E. (Bachelor of Textil 
Engineering) and B. T. 

Textile Dyeing) offered for co 
prescribed four year courses. 
Certified graduates of High Schools and 


Academies admitted without examinatio 


For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S. B., Principal, 


Lowell, Mass. 
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Increased Efficiency 


This Combination Drinking and Cooler Fountain 
was designed for one of the largest 
industrial plants 


It is so durable, sanitary and efficient 
that it has immediately sprung into 
favor in many factories where a pure 
bubbling and cool drink is desired, as 
during the hottest days a cool, refresh- 
ing drink is supplied that results in 
better feeling and better work. 


Rundle Spence Manufacturing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Here is a Machine That Can Unwind, 
Sew and Rewind Cloth Into Rolls 
of 3000 Yards or Less. 


Hunt 2-ton Truck with Load of Cotton 


= Storage Battery 
No. 4 OPENING AND WINDING RAILWAY Industrial Truck 


SEWING MACHINE. 
(Equipped with Singer Head.) Designed for the Economical Hand- 
ling of Material in and around Mills, 


Why do nearly all the leading cotton millsin Steamship Piers, Manufacturing Es- 
this country use this machine? ve 

Because no other puts the cloth into such perfect tablishments, Railroad Terminals, etc. 
condition, clean, free from wrinkles, smoothly 
wound into hard, straight rolls, ready for the shears, 
brushing machine or for shipment to the bleachery, 

From 500 to 600 pieces of cloth can be handled by sign, Powerful, Fool Proof, and 
it every day—although the machine requires only 5 : 
5 fect of floor space. Absolutely Reliable 

Measuring attachment and inspecting board 
furnished if desired. 

This machine can be equipped with either the 
Dinsmore or the Sinyer type of sewing head. 

Send for catalog of other Dinsmore mill sewing 


machines c. Ww. HUNT Co., Inc. 


West New Brighton, N. Y., U. S. A. 


They are Rugged, Simple in De- 


Write us for Catalog N-13-4 and let us tell you how this 
Truck will save you money 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. 
45 Broadway, New York City 
SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. Fisher Bidg., Chicago, Ii. idg., 


Evans Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


As noted in a previous report, the buildings form- 
erly occupied by the Cedarton Knitting Company 
will be occupied after enlargements and improve- 
ments ar¢ ree eted _ about 17,000 spindles wil 
be installed for making 24s to 40s yarns, 


Elberton. The Home Cotton Mills 
Id on April 7 as ordered by the stock 
he plant will not be operated again by 
nt owners but will be sold at an earl 
parties who will ‘rate it. The property 


May 


Georgia, High Shoals 
Company has shut down 
and is devoting all its energie 


yarns 


ere aducz Che 
the Ma Woolen Mill 
doubled in size This departme 
clothing using the fabrics made 
mill in Mayfield 


*Massachusetts, East Braintree. Good progr 
is being made the alterations and improve 
ments at the old braid factory property which has 
been purchased by the East Braintree Bleachery 
& Dye Works, Henry McCusker, proprietor. It 
is expected to begin operations dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing cotton piece goods about July 1 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The loss sustained 
by the Providence Yarn Company in the recent 
fire which destroyed the plant of the concern has 
been adjusted for the sum of $56,443. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. Wendell E, Turner, 
treasurer and agent of the Massasoit Mig. Com- 
pany, has purchased from the Fall River Iron 
Works Company the property known as the old 
Robeson Print Works and adjacent property ex- 
tending from the Pocasset Mfg. Company’s main 
plant, west to Camden St. and Pocasset St. It is 
reported that Mr. Turner made the purchase on 
his own account. The property contains 432 
square rods of land and 8 buildings 


Massachusetts, Indian Orchard. The Hodges 
Fibre Carpet Company has been incorporated 
under the laws of Massachusetts with authorized 
capital stock of $1,000,000. Henry J. Beebe con- 
tinues as president. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. A new corporation has 
been organized under the name of the Belvidere 
Woolen Company to succeed the Belvidere 
Woolen Mfg. Company, operating the Belvidere 
Woolen Mill on Lawrence St. The capital stock 
of the new company is $60,000, The officers are 
S. Parker Bremer, president; Eben L. Baker, 
treasurer; Royal P White, superintendent. 
Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston, are the selling 
agents and also attend to the buying. Nine sets 
of cards and 60 looms are operated on woolen 
dress goods and flannels 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The New Hampshire 
worsted mill which has been seeking a location in 
Lowell through a local real estate agent, has de- 
cided to go elsewhere as sufficient inducements 


| Philadelphia 
Textile School 


TWENTY-NINTH SEASON 


Oldest in America 
Most Complete in the World 


Endorsed by the Leading 
Educators and Manufacturers 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 


Special Courses in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 


For iNustrated 
Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director 


Broad and Pine Streets Philadelphia 


—if your ad is not 
producing big results 


Send for Your Copy of the 
A. B. C. of Advertising 


Shows samples of good ads and their cost 


Shows how to advertise step by 
step without $10,000 appropriations 


Every Manufacturer who wants 
his advertising efficient and 


economic should have a copy 


32 WAVERLY PL. NEW YORK. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH = H E FRANK B. COMINS 
Pres. Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


American Moistening Company 
120 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recomn- 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“SIMPLICITY AND ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN” 


Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS inthe world. The last twenty 
years receiving the Hi(cHEST AWARKD in this country and Europe for its 
AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
1e only Sys stem adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T” on Humidification. 
L egal pro ceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


JOHN dee: Southern Representative, 510 Third National Bank Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


WM. SELLERS & CO., Incorpp 


Main Office and Works 
1600 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Office 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Latest and most approved methods of 


PowER TRANSMISSION 


by 
Betts, Ropes, orn GEARS’ 


Write for full information 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


Salem, Mass. 


Elevators Especially Adapted for Textile Mills 


Protect Yourself Against Liability Laws 


We make a specialty of attaching to Elevators, already in use, Automatic 
Folding Hatch Doors, Semi and Full Automatic Gates, Automatic Locking and 
Stopping Devices, Automatic Car Safety Attachments, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Cztalogue and Estimate 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


were not offered, it is understood. According to 
reports from Philadelphia the project may be lo 
cated in that city. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Board of Trade has 
apointed a special committee to consider the pro- 
ject for the establishment of a plant in Lowell for 
the manuiacture of artificial silk. It is reported 
the promoters are seeking the investment of $200,- 
Lowell capital to finance the project. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. An acre and a 
half of land adjoining its plant has been acquired 
by the Beacon Mfg. Company to provide for future 
developments. 


Massachusetts, North 
Mills have resumed manufacturing after a 
down of a few days while considerable repair work 
was done on one of the Recently there 
has been some overtime: some of the 
partments 

Massachusetts, 
the Berkshire Woolen 
running overtime and the 
being run ail night. 

*Massachusetts, Worcester. The Bancroft Tex- 
tile Co., recently reported incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $50,000, have taken over the plant 
of H. M. Witter & Co., Park Ave., and will con 
tinue the manufacture of tapes, bindings, edgings, 
etc. It is proposed later to add the manufacture 
of other goods. ‘The officers of the new company 
are Arthur O. Berry, president; Harold A. John- 
son, vice-president and manager; and Charles W 
Russell, treasurer. Messrs. Russell and Johnson 
are practical men in the narrow fabric line and 
Mr. Johnson is to give his entire personal atten- 
tion to the manufacturing end of the business. 


Worcester. A company doing 
business here under the name of the New Eng- 
land Fibre Blanket Company has purchased the 
property known as the Smith-Green Block at the 
corner of Shrewsberry and Mulberry Sts. The 
building is igh and with the land has an 
issessed valuation of $35,400. Alterations will be 
made and the building will then be used in part 
for the manufacture of fiber blankets. The cap- 
ital stock of the company, which is a Massachu- 
setts corporation, has been increased from $35,000 
to $60,000. 

Ne Ww 

the Dundee 
langer of trouble 


New 
Company has 
of $10,000 to 
Schmerber. 
Schmerber and 

*New Jersey, 
Hosper Silk Company, 
carry on a business of 
Market St., Emile Coene 


New Jersey, Paterson. Weavers in the employ 
f the Henbert Silk Company have left their work 
lowing a disagreement with their employers. A 
5 per cent. increase in wages is asked. 


000 ot 


Billerica. Ihe Talbot 
shut 


boilers 
work in 


Pittsfield. Parts of the plant of 
& Worsted Company are 
yarn department 1s 


Massachusetts, 


5 stories h 


Hampshire, Hookset. All the machinery 
Mills is running again and the 
from high water is past 
Jersey, Paterson. The 
been organized with capital stock 
succeed to the business of Louis 
The incorporators are Louis 
Joseph A. Pellegrim 


Paterson. The 


Textile Printing 


office of the 
recently incorporated to 
silk throwing, is at 140 
in charge 


MILL NEWS 


Cell Drier 


is recognized as 
the most modern 
and efficient drier 
on the market. 
It is used by the 
leadi: g finishers 
because it 
ates at the high- 
est speeds and at low cost. 
power and space. Let us 
about it. 


Cell Drier Machine Co. 
TAUNTON, - MASS. 


ope- 


It saves steam, 
tell you more 


| Knitting 
Machine 
and Loom 
Production 


Accurately re. 
corded, adv 
tageously and at a wonderfully low cost 


DURANT COUN TERS 


and attachments. Write for full details of new methods 
adopted in many mills for saving on handling, cutting down 
Waste and perfecting wage basis. Our reply wilt bring 
you valuable information—no cost nor obligations on 
your part whatever. 

Counters and New Attachments sent on trial Ask for Catalog 20 

W.N. DURANT CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

New England Agent 

Wm V. Thre! fall Co., Marshall Bldg. 

Boston, Mass 


30 Styles 30 Days Trial 


ALLEN SAFETY SET ’ SCREWS 
Q%Fe mem um we 3s | 


LAQa eet 





Y LENCTH, POINT OR wate 


Send for Circular No. 6, and FREE 
SAMPLE SCREWS FOR TESTING 


z 
of 
T 


HE ALLEN MFC. CO., - HARTFORD, CO 
135 Sheldon Street 
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We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
C. C. Bell, V. P., 12 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
Laminar Fibre Roving Cans 


All sizes, standard and special. Electrically Welded. Tinned Steel or 
Fibre Rims. Steel or Wood Bottoms. Fibre or Steel Kicking Bands. 


Strongest and Smoothest Can on the Market In Use for 25 Years 


Pree io ane Van Noorden Skylights 


WY ae re ADMIT DAYLIGHT NOTHING ELSE 


Applicable wherever daylight is desire 


Send for Catalogue 


Tepayvurre ©. Van Noorden & Company 
100 Magazine St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 50 Congress Street NEW YORH: 111 Broadway. 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY 
ARTHUR BIRCH, Proprietor Arlington Heights (near Boston), Mass. 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. Pennsylvania, Avoca. It seems to be an as- 


New. York, Theresa. A new company known as 7 i eat ye ahead Peon - —— - ad 
the Indian River Silk Company, recently organ- Shamok; Ly “in eas oe ee 
ized with capital stock of $10,000, has taken over ee ee 
the plant of the Lincoln Silk Company. The New Pennsylvania, Bridgeport. William Barber, 
York office of the concern is at 381 4th Ave manufacturer of woolen and Bradford spun wor- 

*North Carolina, Belmont. A. C. Lineberger ‘Sted yarns, has recently disposed of mig_ worsted 
has not completed details of the projected new Ya" equipment to other parties who will =o 
mill. Mr. Lineberger is president of the three UP in the same building under the name of the 








. : : ° Tnteori 'o iS ills F -on- 
cotton mills here, all of which manufacture cotton ‘™tegrity W rsted Spinning Mills. The plant con 
yarns. tains 1,000 worsted spindles, operated on yarns up 

t 20S 
North Carolina, Fayetteville The product of 

i ar a, a) Ville, I } I Vsti cailea iia Fines a i 
the Cape Fear Cotton Mills is to be changed me. ae —"? Che waa Fred aa of 
e ; > 12 ac take over the 4 t P 
from single yarns to two ply warps auladeiphia, has taken over the Hmmoti 5 
b 7 : 4 \ sted Spinning Company, and will reorganize it 
_ North Carolina, Kannapolis. The offices of the inder the name of the Thurlow Worsted Mills. 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills are being moved from Con- Mr. Wolstenholme will be president and treas- 


cord to the new mill recently built in Kannapolis. urer and the main office will be located at 26 


North Carolina, Raleigh. Contract for rebuild- Letitia St., Philadelphia Edwin Emmott will be 
ing the North Carolina Textile School depart- retained as superintendent. The plant contains 4 
ment of Agricultural and Mechanical College at ‘S¢ts of cards, 3 combs and 2,700 spindles, and 
West Raleigh, has been awarded to S. S. Toler, of Bradford spun worsted yarns up to 30s will be 
Rocky Mount, and the building is expected to be manufactured and sold direct 
completed ready for equipment August 1. Man- 
ufacturers of textile machinery in all parts of the 
country are again asked to contribute machinery 
for instruction purposes. 


Pennsylvania, Mount Joy [he Valley €arpet 
Manufactory, Peter Smith, superintendent and 
buyer, has rented a building in Mt. Joy for one 
year and will move the plant from Shippensburg. 





North Carolina, Tarboro. C. A. Johnson and Rag, jute and Venetian rugs and carpets are man 
H. P. Foxhall will sell the property of the Tarboro  ufactured on four looms 
Cotton Factory at auction on June 1. The mill ; 6 os ay 
¢ a. Pennsylvania Philadelphia It is reported 
has been closed for some time cere — : ae ae eee : 
cally that a worsted mill located in New Hamp- 
Pennsylvania, Altoona The Imperial Dye shire which has a weekly pay roll of $2,500, and 
Works, Inc., recently granted a charter, does a has been running for about four years, will move 
business of cleaning and dyeing its plant to Philadelphia 





RATS KILLED BY SCIENCE 


DANYSZ VIRUS 


Does It. 


Write to us for full information. 


DANYSZ VIRUS, Ltd., Dept. 4, 72 Front St., New York 


e ake and epair r EER 4 
"Behe, 4Zes Mason 
rusnes | ’ cence | Brush 


For Every Known 


Fabric | ae \ ama Works 











cester, Mass. 
The Name MASON 


A gt.and Mgr. 


Guarantees _———— CHAS 


A. O’NEIL 
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Boomer & Boschert 


BALING PRESSED 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
338 WEST WATER ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


HYDRAULIC. 


ASHWORTH BROS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALL, RIVER, MASS. 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and weed, 


Need e 
Their Cost | wit not spine 


t lable to bree 
in Freight. | 8°*Scx‘snooxs sa CLOTH BOARDS. OXFORD 


Thread and Silk S IP O O IL S of an any description 


Made from one piece, up to 6"’ long and 3''dia. 


We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices 
seem to satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any 
finish desired. Estimates furnished on samples submitted 


E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’s Mills, Maine 
ANY MILL BRUSH YOU WANT 


of good, durable qu ality, correct she ape an‘ finish, at prices 
base: 1 on a business of "many sales, at prices that bring Loom Duster 
epe at orders—can | had of us te r- 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS » JUST ONE 
S. A. FELTON & SON CO., Manchester, N. H. OF THE MANY MADE FOR YOU 


Jonn E. Kent K, President Myron Fisn, Treasurer M, C, Fisn, Secretary 


Am erican Supply Co. 


Manufacturers of Reeds, Harness, Belting and General Mill Supplies 


We make a specialty of Harness for American Warp Drawing-in Machine 


OFFICE and STORE—135-137 Washington St., Providence, R. 1. FACTORIES—Central Falls, R. [. and Fall River, Mass, 


DIXON PATENT STIRRUP ADJUSTING SADDLE 


1,200,000 pairs now in use 
Best Saddle for Top Rolls of Spinning Frames 
Send for Samples 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, Stirrups and Levers 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


*New Jersey, Paterson The Fiory Dyeing & 
Printing Company, recently reported incorporate 
with capital stock of $50,000, conducts a business 
of dyeing and printing artificial silk, silk ribbons, 
etc., at 71 Butler St., succeeding C. Fiory & Com- 
pany. 


New Jersey, Paterson. ‘The plant of the Atlas 
Silk Company, located in the Strange Mill, has 
been purchased by S. Cominsky, recently reported 
interested in establishing a new plant. Mr. 
Cominsky is operating under the name of the K. 
k. H. Silk Company. Ten looms for weaving 
broad silks are operated and the space will accom 
modate double this equipment. 


New Jersey, Union Hill. A charter has been 
granted R. & H. Simon Company to manufacture 
silk and other textile fabrics. The incorporators 
are Elizabeth M. Simon, Charles M. Muller and 
Grace Bieler. In the will of Herman Simon, who 
was the sole owner of the business of R. & H. 
Simon, it was directed that a corporation should 
be formed under the style of R. & H. Simon Com- 
pany for the purpose of perpetuating the business. 
The largest stockholder is Elizabeth M. Simon, 
widow of Herman Simon. Charles M. Muller, 
general manager of the plants, is the largest stock 
holder actively connected with the business. 


*New Jersey, West New York. The Catoir 
Silk Company of New York City does not expect 
to occupy their new mill being built here until 
August 1. No new machinery will be installed or 
ordered until their present equipment is moved 
from New York City 


New Jersey, West New York. Abe Yolken, 734 
Broadway, is interested in starting a broad silk 
plant of about 10 looms 


New York, Gouverneur. The Perfect Silk 
Throwing Company, of Shamokin, Pa, may estab 
lish a branch in Gouverneur. J. S. Knepka re- 
cently was here in the interests of the project. 


*New York, Kingston. The foundations have 
been laid for the building for the Art Silk Yarn 
Company and work will be started on the brick 
work at once. It is hoped to be ready for manu 
facturing by August I. 


New York, New York City. The Niagara Falls 
(N. Y.) Linen Company has opened a New York 
office at 3960 Broadway. 


New York, New York City. A company has 
been organized under the name of Taylor, Armi 
age & Company, Inc., with capital stock of $500, 
000 by Myron C. Taylor, J. D. Armitage, and 
Richard P. Eagles, all of 346 Broadway, N. Y.. to 
sell the products of the American Textilose Com- 
pany of Newburyport, Mass., and the Passaic Cot- 
ton Mills. 


*New York, New York City. The Great North 
ern Cotton Waste Company, Inc., recently or- 
ganized as noted, represents a German manufac- 
turer, and buys and sells cotton waste. The con 


. 
cern is located at 2909 Madison Ave 


Torsion 
Balance 


These Scales have revolutionized Textile 


309 


Textile 
Scales 


5005 


Style No. 


Testing, 


minations obtained without calculation or the use of we 


Seales for the following purposes: Numbe 


pound; number of ounces per yard; size hi 


ton, woolen or worsted yarns; exact weit 
per dozen pair of hose. Dye scales for sa 


THE TORSION BALANCE CO 


r of yards per 
umber of cot 
t per pair ani 
mple batches 


MPANY 


Factory and Works, Jersey City, N.J. Office, 92 Reade St., New York 


CURTIS & MARBLE MCH. CO. 


“ CORONATION” 


Piece-End 
Sewing 
Machine 


BIRCH TREE. 
sent on trial most 
anywhere 
Sews any Fabric Thick 
or Thin, Wet or Dry 


Without Change. Fine 
Stitch or Coarse Stitch. 


Send for circular 


BIRCH BROS 


Somerville, - Mass. 
Also 


WORCESTER 
MASS. 
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Cutting Dies 


FOR —— 


“Straight Line” Cloth Analysis 


And Determining Average Yarn Number of Fabrics 





The ‘‘straight line’? method of cloth analysis has been used by us for years. It is equally 
well adapted for cotton, woolen, worsted or linen fabrics. 





The value of this method is conclusively demonstrated by the fact that the U. S. Treasury 
Department has recommended it to Customs Collectors and Appraisers as the simplest 
method of determining the average yarn 

number on which the tariff on cotton cloth 


is based. 





The sample having an area of 1/300th 
square yard (4.32 square inches) can be 
cut in any form desired. The rectangular 
die shown in the illustration is what we 
have found convenient. 


For the convenience of the trade we 
have arranged to supply dies like this at 
$5.00 each, express paid. This includes 
instructions for use. 


Havihg cut a sample of cloth with this 





die and weighed it on an ordinary grain 
scale, calculations to obtain the following 
information can be quickly made for cotton, 
woolen, worsted or linen: 

Average number of yarn: woolen runs or 

cut; worsted, cotton or linen number. 
Number of each kind of yarn. 
Grains per square yard, 








Ounces per running yard. 

Ounces per square yard. 

Running yards per pound. 

Square yards per pound, 

Number of yarn when spun. 

This method of calculation is invaluable 
for analyzing fabrics that are to be dupli- 
cated or imitated. 

The United States appraisers and custom house officers will use a system based on similar 
data, and these calculations will be in constant use by importers who wish the know what the 
duty will be on cotton cloths imported, and by domestic cotton manufacturers who wish to 
ascertain what the duty will be on competing foreign goods similar to goods of their own 
manufacture. We do not supply the grain scales, but these may be bought of any supply house, 


Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


OR 


Alfred Suter, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. James Henry has 
conveyed to Thomas Henry & Sons, Inc., the cot- 
ton spinning plant at Tioga St. and Trenton Ave., 
measuring 376 by 151 feet, for a nominal consid- 
eration subject to a mortgage of $138,7 They 
are manufacturers of cotton yarns which they sell 
direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A charter has been 
granted George W. Lefferts & Company, Inc. 
They are manufacturers of worsted yarns at 3d 
and Moore Sts., where they are spinning under 
the Bradford system on commission with 4,000 
spindles. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Co., a concern which started operations during 
1913 for the manufacture of cotton and worsted 
goods, locating in the Ontario Mills, 2nd above 
Columbia Ave., has disposed of the equipment 
and gone out of business. 


The Jecson Mfg. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Hall Cotton 
Maturing Company of Philadelphia has been in- 
corporated under the laws of Delaware with cap- 
ital stock of $5,000,000 by F. R. Hansel, George 
H. B. Martin, and S. C. Seymour, all of the Cor- 
poration Guarantee & Trust Company of this city. 
The new company has been organized to establish 


PICKER STICKS, SWEEP STICKS AND PICKER ARMS 


No.1. HICKORY. 


the process of reclaiming cotton, an invention of 
John B. Hall. It is claimed that immature bolls 
are placed in a maturing machine and in two 
hours they are matured. 

*Rhode Island, Kenyon. The Eastern Finish- 
ing Works, Lawrence, Mass., which recently pur- 
chased the Kenyon Mill property, is installing ma- 
chinery and putting in a 125 h. p. boiler. A new 
building is also being erected, 25 by 60 feet. 


Rhode Island, Mohegan. Ground has been 
broken for several new houses that are to be 
erected by the Wanskuck Company for its em- 
ployes. 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The old dye house 
of the Hope Webbing Company has been sold to 
another dyeing concern and it is reported the 
plant will be reopened. The Hope Webbing Com- 
pany has removed its dyeing department to the 
new building erected during 1913 on Esther Ave 


KAUMAGRAPH PROCESS 


Of Trade Mark Stamping For All Textiles 


Send for samples and full information 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
209 W. 38th Street New York 


We have been supplying many of the larg. 
est Textile Manufacturing Plants with 
Second Growth HICKORY PICKER 
STICKS for twenty-five years. Weare in 
a position to make you right prices, and to 
furnish you with just such quantities as 
you desire. Our Picker Sticks are made of 


the best hickory possible to obtain, and are thoroughly guaranteed. Sticks aremadeand CHARLES BOND COMP’Y 
fitted exactly as per sketch or sample, which should always be sent with first order, 520 Arch Street, Phila. 


Variable Speed Countershafts 


The Evans Fric- 
tion Cone Pulleys 


will drive your ma- 
chines at any de- 
sired speed from I 
to 6 by simply pull- 
ing a cord. 

They are guaran- 
teed to do your work. 


ep We'll furnish them 
» for either floor or 
hanging use. 
Over Ten Thou- 
sand Sets in Opera 
tion in this Coun- 
try and Europe. 
Send for Catalogue. 


EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G. Frank Evans. Newton Center, Mass. 


Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills, Knitting Mills and 
Factories need positive protection instantly avail- 
able. Eureka Hose gives protection, 

“Eureka” has the lasting quality and the capacity 
to resist wear and tear. 


Fire Hose for every possible duty. 


Eureka Fire Hose Mig. Co. 
NEW YORK 


Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine for removing gears 


and pulleys from shafting. 
‘ts cost in time and breakage. 


Many mills use them. 


Only costs $8.00. Saves 


BAMFORD & SIIITH, Providence, R. I. 
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HIGH GRAD 


ee ae 


New Bedford 
Textile School 


This school is located in New Bedford, Mass., 
a rapidly growing city and already the largest 
producer of fine cotton goods in this country. 


Instruction given in the theory and art of 
cotton manufacture in all its branches. 


The school has one hundred ten machines for 
instruction purposes in carding, spinning and 
weaving departments; seventy in knitting de- 
partment, the most complete department of 
the kind in equipment and scope of instruction 
in this country; twenty-seven machines in 
machine shop; thoroughly equipped depart- 
ments in chemistry and dyeing, in designing, 
and mechanics. 


Every instructor a man of broad 
experience and training. 


Fourteenth year. Many graduates filling posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility. Catalogue 
sent free on application. Address, 


William E. Hatch, Pres., New Bedford, Mass. 


Use This and Get 
5” to 35” 
INCREASED 
EFFICIENCY 


From Every Belt 


Driven Machine 
in Your Mill 


We can prove this. Write for 


details. 


The Warren Co. Mfrs. 


Removed from Chicago to : Chicago Road, NILES, Mich, 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 
Rim, Scroll, Spindle, Frame, 
Twister and Cone Winder BANDING 
Braided Bands and Cords 
Lambeth Anti-Fraying Compound 


LAMBETH COTTON ROPE FOR POWER TRANSMISSION 


May 1914 


hes nama 


Service! Economy! Convenience! 


The Autophone System 


Givesthem. We have 
MILL TELEPHONES 
For every class of service. 

Send for Booklet 
Ss. H. COUCH CO. 


174 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 


This Brush 


is the best Mill and sad 
Loom Dusterat <4 
the price on y 


Write 

for 

Prices 

and Free Sample 


M. Cocker & Co., Phila., Pa. 


COMB CIRCLES 


and 


FALLERS 
R. H. Hood Company 


Established 1885 


1842 Germantown Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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COTTON. 


New Mills. 


*AT 


asurer, 
pany, Inc 
pleted and equipp 
October 1 The 
double roving. higl 
and 5,472 spindles 
The plant will be constructed and arrang 
that this number | ater on 
sired he new capital stock 
$100,000. j 

nd T. C. Russell treasurer 


North Carolina, Marion. A 
ecured by Clinchfield 
with $500,000 ca 
D. D. Little « 
win of New York; ‘ ittle, J. L. Morgan 
ohn Yancey, and t fonley of Marion As 
1 in previous reports the company has con- 
for carding, spinning and weaving equip 

; c ~ 


1g 25,600 ring spindles, 600 automatic 


] 


not ordered other equipment 
f Greenville, S. C., is the architec 
D. D. Little will be president; 
-e-president; and H. F. Little, 
1 superintendent 
Auburn. A. H. Gulliver, 
mn the lization f 
lames River 
ipital stock of $100,000 
orators ; Mr. Gulliver, Wilfred K 
ind Henry W 
ia, Emporia. It is reported the C 
company, previously reported in 


thorized ! 


capite stock 
the contra 


Stiness 


S11 50,000 
$50,000 m 


5,000 


“of Hob 
ad Mfg. C 


moved 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
Connecticut, Versailles ; 
being installed in tl! 
tary Fibre Mills to 
sorbent cotton and 
tured. 
*Georgia, Athens $V 
talled at once by the Southern Mfg 
] 1,600 new 


1 
l¢ 


hut it is understoo 
be installed in No 
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COTTON DUCK BELTING 


It is in hard service — unusual conditions — that 
Gandy Belting best proves its durability and worth. 
One customer writes: . 

“We have used one of vour belts for three years conveying 
hot sand ranging from 250 degrees to 525 degrees F aid 


can cheerfully recommend same to anyone for this work.” 

The Gandy Belt is as successful for conveying 
purposes as for driving and elevating 

We have records of Gandy Belts used for eighteen 
and twenty years a8 main drives thut are stillin 
successful use. What Gandy has done for others it 
will do for you. We will gladly send you full infor. 
mation, samples and name of nearest distributor 
upon application, 


The Gandy Belting Company 


747 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 
New York Office, 36 Warren St. 


To Fold to Any Length 


From the Yard- 
Folded Piece to 
the Table, 


In even folds 


with an even 
front edge 


One bov does 

the work bet- 

ter, easier and 
stert ntwo 

can do it by hand, 


GREAT FOR FLANNELS, NAINSOOKS, SHIRTINGS, Etc. 


The RODWAYTYPE .. . $150. 
The SHUTTLE Automatic . 400. 


Write for circular md ncers’ references 


Shuttle Machine Company 
18 East 17th Street, New York 


The 
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SOMETHING BETTER 


THAT’S 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


ITS USE SECURES 









Better Scouring Effects 
Better Washing Effects 
Better Bleaching Effects 
Better Effects from the Dye 






If you are already using Wyandotte Textile Soda 
you know of these better effects and appreciate that 
Wyandotte Textile Soda really and truly means “Some- 
thing Better” to the mill which uses it. 


pero peg eao If you are not using it, why not say 
Worandotte to yourself, “I cannot afford to pass 
sg any article that guarantees me such 







results, and, too, when these results 

cost no more than the results I now 
| get.” 

Order from your supply house or 
write us for further information. 





Also ask about 






Che J. B. Ford Companp, 
Wyandotte, INkh. U.S. A. 








Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 





THE WOOL MARKET 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


THE WOOL MARKET 


WOOLEN MILL NEWS 


Rhode 


Fletcher, 


The steady influx of manufactured goods com 


bined with the political situation and disturbance 


of foreign relations has increased c: rvatism 


Company and 
Worsted 
planned 


ckS Ot crease the 


among manufacturers and as a result the volume 


1 


of business in the wool trade has been greatly r« 


stricted. It is believed, however, that st 


1 


island, 
proprietor oO tne \ 
Company, will 
Company at 
On the other hand it is proposed to 
capacity of 


Allenton. Col. Joseph E 
| lenton Woolen 

Allenton Ws 
with the Coronet 
Mapleville, as reported 


olen 


not move the 
consolidate it 


the Allenton Woolen 


the pany by ad looms and new fini 
machinery 

Rhode Island, Woonsocket 
bout 25 per cent. is to 
markets are Mills, who recently 
manufacturing 


Rubber 


yarns 


: 3 ol} il o 20 mor 
wool in the mills are low and that, even with ng mE 


present restricted demand for goods, spinners 
be forced to buy raw material in order to 


the machinery 


An 

be made by the Falls Yarn 
purchased a 4-story brick 

building from | Woonsocket 

Company. Fine woolen and 

manufactured on present 

* sets of cards and 2,800 spindles 


going. Foreign wool 


firm and prices show no sis of a decline. 
merino 


equipment ot 


goods market is far from satisfactory and 


difficult 
market for 


many 
are 


found it »blem 


the 


mills have to solve the pr: 


presented by high material 


and the slack demand for goods. 


raw , . , . 1 
Wisconsin, Waupaca. Machinery for the manu- 
facture of men’s and boys’ 


; ' hats is to be installed 
business in foreign wool in the American — j,; the plant of the Waupaca Felting Mills 
but the I 


rade has , 

trade | *Wisconsin, 
by the 
Owen 


There has been 


a small 


market, this branch of shared mt: ; 
nave b¢ 


Mill, 


building 


Jefferson. PI 
Jefferson Woolen Yarn 
& Son, proprietors, for 

meet story on the building used as a 
room. This the entire 
stories high 200 feet long. Recently a 
of cards and a new mule were installed, mak- 
the equipment three sets and 1,200 spindles 
They will add more knitting machines this year 
and will make a line of mitten wristlets for tl 

heavy leather mitten trade, also all | 

lining for the trade 


ins en made 
John E 
another 
picket 
building two 


the general dullness. Many of the Western wool 
holding 
dealers 


the 


growers are their wools at prices that 


one-story 


make 


been willing to 


the 


Eastern have not 


As a 
ownership has been delayed. 


will 


Eastern 
and 


result transfer of clip to 
new 

set 
: ing 

*Georgia, West Point. Plans have been com- 
pleted for the $10,000 addition to the cloth room 
of the Riverdale Cotton Mills, manufacturers of 


cotton duck. 


American Dyewood Company 


A full line of natural and artificial dyestuffs enables us 
to handle mill and trade problems from an impartial 
standpoint. Information and samples cheerfully supplied 


New York Boston Philadelphia Hamilton, Ont. 
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APERICA’S GREATEST POME 
By 
“Old Hook-’er-to-the-Biler’’ Browning. 
THE.SONG OF THE STEAM HYDRAULIC, 


Ilydraulic and hook’d 
Direct to the biler 
She runs at no cost 
But the grease used to ile ‘er 
Yessur! 
Fool proof. No repairs 
ALWAYS goes, Goodness knows! 
If the old biler busts, 
Even then UP she goes, 
You bet! 
When the engin’s shut down 
And the hands have all gone 
She earns all she costs 
By working right on. 
“Ol, Rats!’ 
What! ‘*Rats,’’ do you say! 
Then listen, you Boob, 
YOU DON’T PAY A CENT 
UNTIL SHE MAKES GOOD. 
(All motion picture and other rights preserved.) 
Now you know why it is all manufacturers of fine poetical taste and 


vin Large cultyah, when they need elevators, always 
story iu 


a “Hook ’er to the Biler” 


| CRAIG RIDGWAY & SON CO., Coatesvile, Pa. | 


ELEVATOR MAKERS TO FOLKS WHO KNOW 


Ce anne a —— $$$ —_ — 





WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
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CHART SHOWING COURSE OF PRICES FOR WOOL, TOPS, AND WORSTED YARN AT BRADFORD, ENGLAND 


THE BRADFORD MARKET 
By Our Regular Correspondent 


Bradford, Eng., Apr. 25, I914. 


The carded woolen business has improved 
appreciably and the mills are going back to over- 
time and night work. The worsted business re- 
mains in an unprofitable and unsatisfactory con- 
dition, manufacturers are having to pay more for 
wool than they can afford, with prospects of hav- 


ing to pay still more for merino. The position ol 


crossbreds has eased somewhat in view of the 


large arrivals of New Zealand wool. Tops are 
not quite as marketable as wool and yarn is bad 
to sell in any quantity 

A few of the best botany spinners are booked 


well forward, but the remainder are only working 


from hand to mouth. Crossbred spinners are re- 


ceiving only such orders as cover the immediate 


sales of their domestic customers 


Since the spec- 
ulative rally of a month ago they have had very 
new business on Continental account. 

here are many anxieties as to the course prices 
will take in London at the series of sales opening 
April 28. 
is nothing to distract 
\ rise 


and maintenance of 


As the colonial sales are all over there 
attention from that event 
in merino will not be welcome to Bradford 
existing prices for coarse 
crossbred would protract local troubles. In the 
English wool trade there is great curiosity as to 
the intentions of American buyers and the Ameri- 
influ- 


the clip in 


| 


can attitude will doubtless have a decisive 


ence upon the price to be paid for 


June. The English lambing season has been favor- 


able enough, but it is not expected that the supply 


ot wool will be unc niy irge. 


COTTON MILL NEWS 


*Georgia, Columbus. It is expected the addi- 
tion to the Swift Spinning Mills, for which con- 
tract has just been awarded, will be completed and 
equipped ready for operation about August 1. As 
noted in previous reports, 13.000 spindles are to be 
added, doubling the production. In connection 
with this increase the capital stock will be i 
creased from $180,000 to $300,000 

Georgia, Habersham. A water power 
developed by the Habersham Mills 
will be changed over t rt 
pected that about 4oo | 
Walhalla, S. ( 

Massachusetts, Millbury 
to be built to the Cordis Mill 
feet long and 82 feet wide. It will 
double the output of the pl The ad 


be built on the east end of mill No. 2 


Linler, 


ior this building are now being prepared 
a 2-story extension 
nection with the 


reom, which will 


from the new building in con- 
cotton storehouse and picker 
eliminate the unnecessary han- 
dling of the cotton. Construction \ © will be 
started about May 1 


sed to add 9,000 
ring spindles and 245 


necessary prep- 
machinery. The present equipment is 7,- 


aratory 
488 ring spindles and 205 looins. 
ufactured and sold through Bliss, Fabyan & Com- 
pany. Charles W. Praray, of New Bedford, is the 
architect and engineer. The electric gr drive 
will be used. ‘The company employs at present 
about 110 hands and with the new mill 

tion approximately double that 


Ticking is man- 


4 


number 
employment and the Board of Trad: 


given l 
been asked t ike action on the matter 


= A 


viding houses for the increased population 


Moore is agent 


will result Fri 
{ the Cordis Mills 
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PRINTING MACHINES 


RICE, BARTON & FALES 
MACHINE AND IRON CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


CABLE ADDRESS 


3 C. 5th EDITION 
“RICEBARTON” WORCESTER CODES 


A. B. 
| WESTERN UNION 


A continuous business in one city for over three-quarters of a century. 


Specialists in the building of TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY. 


Machines for DUPLEX and INTERMITTENT pninting. Old machines 
fitted for DUPLEX work. 


Up-to-the-minute MOTOR DRIVES for both old and new installations. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE 
The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales 


THE COTTON MARKET COTTON MILL NEWS 


Speculation has been mort 
otton market duri 


4oO narr 
some time past 


been a bullis a ‘ 

Edgefield. Two new spinning 

frames have been added to the equipment of the 

continued unchanged 1 those working 101 seaver Dam plant of the Hampton Cotton Mills 
Company, giving total equipment of 11,552 spin 
les, and 288 plain looms, making print cloth and 


sheetings. 


recovery iro 


South Carolina, Union. Equipment 
nstalled and is running in the new 4-sto1 


= . 1 « f ” t } . +h, 
erected in the past few months for th 
on Mills The new machinery 


‘ing spindles and 500 automatic 


113-14, Mills Starting Up. 
IQI2-13, 


10f I-12 ane 7 0 Georgia, Hawkinsville. he Hawkinsville 
1910 - i] 28 aaa ton Mill Company, recently organized, |! 


the mill f 
. 4 » r¢ nil f 
1G00- 10, pri eae 9.523.082 


1908-00, i] 12,309,299 


lhe world’s visible supply of cotton on April 24 


is estimated by the same authority at 5,411,232 


“j< 


bales, as compared with 4,817,408 bales on the : ; ; 
tton Mill npany begun manufacturing, 
bales 1 


corresponding date in 1913, 5,152,971 n 


- several week rore ll the equip- 
ind 3,727.5 


3.727.544 bales in I1gGtt ment in operati 


WEIMAR BROS. cotton “iietcerized’ Tapes 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDING3 AND NARROW [ ABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES 


Phone Connections. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“The Whitest White 


makes 


The Lightest Light” 


lt Will Not 
Crack Nor Scale 


The ri 


and will not crack nor scale. 


it mill white s#ays white 


ao} 
> 


The right mill white brushes 


easily and has great covering 


capacity. 


Glidden’s 


proven itself to be ¢he right 
white. Use it on the walls 


ceilings of your plant. 


information. 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Toronto, Canada 


Branch Warehouses 
New York 


Chicago London 


COTTON MILL NEWS 


*North Carolina, Burlington In addition t 
discontinuing ~the weaving department the old 
spinning equipment of the King Cotton Mills 
Corp. is to be discarded. The plant will be re- 
cquipped with 9,180 ring spindles with prepara- 
tory machinery and electric power equipment to 
manufacture carded hosiery yarns, 16/1, 18/1, 20/1 
The main cffice is at 921 Mutual Bldg., Rich- 
mond, Va. They desire to sell the old machinery 
and the steam plant. 


North Carolina, Burlington. Three hundred h 
p. of electric motors have been installed in the 
Aurora Cotton Mills, Lawrence S. Holt & Sons, 
proprietors, supplementing the present steam 
plant of 800 h. p. The finishing and dyeing de- 
partments, also a portion of the spinning rom, are 
now operated by electric power In addition to 
this improvement they have installed new spinning 
and carding machinery at the Aurora Mills and 
also at the Gem Mills, Gibsonville, N. C., 
amounting to 1,150 spindles at the Aurora Mills 
and 1,888 spindles at the Gem Mills. The former 
plant manufactures the Aurora fancy dress ging- 
hams, and the latter plant is producing single and 
ply yarn, 20s and 26s. 


*North Carolina, Concord. The work of repair- 
ing and rebuilding the Roberta Mill has been 
completed and the plant now has 1,500 spindles 
for making 14s to 26s hosiery and hard yarns 
P. M. Keller is manager and buyer. 


*North Carolina, Forest City. Changes in the 
equipment of the Florence Mills, manufacturers of 
napped goods, chambrays and osnaburgs, consist 
of replacing 200 old looms with 162 new auto- 
matic looms No other improvements will be 
made at this time. Charles E. Sampson is presi- 
dent; S. B. Tanner, treasurer, and J. T. Mc- 
Gregor, superintendent. The treasurer and super- 
iutendent attend to the buying 


North Carolina, Roxbor It is reported addi 
tional equipment including 5,000 spindles for man- 
ufacturing waste yarns is to be installed by tl 
Longhurst Cotton Mill, 


*South Carolina, Anderson. An additional ex- 
penditure of about $50,000 will be made in addi- 
n to the original expenditure of $250,000 in re- 
organizing and extending the Equinox Mills, for- 
tly the Cox Cotton Mill. The floor space will 
increased 10,000 square feet, and new equip- 
for manufacturing cotton duck will be in- 
al It is expected the plant will be started 
up about July 1 


South Carolina, Camden. A second installation 
of 100 new looms is to be made by the Hermitage 
Cotton Mills, making 200 new automatic looms 
that will be employed on‘fine sheetings. It is re- 
ported that the past year was the most successful 
the mill has ever experienced. Recently the cap- 
i stock was increased from $225,000 to $250,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Plans have been 
prepared for a three-story brick warehouse, 40 by 
60 feet, to be erected for G. W. Davis, spinner of 
carpet and rug yarns on Main St., Manayunk 
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DYERS—MERCERIZERS May 1914 


MERCERIZED 
YARNS 


DYERS, BLEACHERS, GASSERS 


Dyers of Colors Fast to 
SUN AND BLEACHING 


Aberfoyle 


Manufacturing Company 
CHESTER, PA. 


310 Lafayette Building 746 Insurance Exchange 
Philadelphia Chicago 











Yarn Department 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE 


THE COTTON YARN MARKET 29 cent 


otton yarn market li is suffering, ’ them, and the hous« 
extent, from the resi of son f th i paid 24 
vious specul; 
some of 
late lelivery at prices 
at the time with the spinners, 
‘over at a profit. Contrary 
he market did not weaken, 


their al 


became imbued w 


market and bought 


pound less than spinner’ 


Manufacturers 
well mployed 


full, but 


2/408 war 
month at 29 cents, 2/30s 
ents from Philadelphia 


sidered that the 
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THE J. RL MONTGOMERY CO. 


Windsor Locks, - Conn. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, 


Novelty Yarns Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 


on Beams, Jack Spools, Tubes and Cones, 
Cotton Warps In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 
° Gives the High Silk-Like Lustre 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns in knit Goods and Woven Fabrics, 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


100 William Street, New York 


Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 
Dextrines, Starehes, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Etc. SAMPLES MATCHED. HIGH GRADE GOODS 


MONUMENT MILLS, “ovsstonic, 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack-Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS | *, "svn," 
Cc. MOORE @ CO. JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


Twines, Threads and Yarns Cotton Yarns 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


kinds on hand and made to order 


S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts,, Phila. Providence, Chicago, Philadelphia, New Yor! 


JAMES E. MITCHELL CO. Fred Sternberg & Co 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Cc OT T Oo N YA R N S 530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
nai agar ~yntaaeipni ra. | | ™ERESSZE> ) COTTON YARNS 


ies Building 185 Summer Street, - — ston, Mass GASSED 


Parker Spool and Bobbin Company 
FORMERLY AT LOWELL, MASS. 
LEWISTON 


sidesipsineiiauidl 


(wewwe eee e wow m 


PRESS PAPER | .*: H® | SPECIALTIES 


eens GRADE FOR ALL PURPOSES 
EST VALUE JACQUARD CARDS Inquiries Solicited 


rainsow, conx. THE MERWIN PAPER CO. aandiisttonn. 
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2/40S 
2/458 
2/508 


2/008 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKET 
738 and coarset 


maaan ee 9 Knitting, Weaving and Laces 


10s 


ee wae oe : ‘ 2 
- Manufacturers 


16s As 22 Erste Deutsche Ramie Gesellschaft 
ecg ot 23 Emmendingen, Germany 


205 
22s Sole Agents 


24s .... i . 24 FALTZ & BAUER, Inc. 

a te. es . Importers 

Se teas + 26 P 300 PEARL STREET Pe 
40s oad “Peer she werae wine 


50s 


Southern high grade mul 


Gol Stine 


SKETCHES ano SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


|, MEYERCORD Comite 


Southern frame yarn, lower grades: 
| \ We Can Save Your $ 


6s and 8s a y ; f : , 
7 We specialize on bands, labels, 
10s — oi ° box tops, tickets, stickers, 
i fd and commercial printing for the 
(high grade quality):— . Textile Trade and kindred indus. 
tries. 


Eastern cones 
10S #oees achat £299 ‘3 : : A Acme Print Co., Reading, Pa. 
12s : a: . 
os . |. 28% HIGH GRADE Ss 

. an 2614 4 6 Oo Bleaching, Fulling and Scouring Oo 
x SOAPS i k 
— Red Oil and Olive Oil Crown Soaps —> 0 


SS J. 0. Draper Co. is Pawtucket, 2.1. S 


SEES eee 
Walter W. Hodgson 


Card Stamping and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine 
and French Index 


315 West Lehigh Avenue - Philadelphia 


Wool Year Book 


In one volume are given outlines of woolen yarn 
manufacture, worsted yarn inanufacture, on both 
English and French systems, weaving and finishing. 
There are numerous useful calculations, tables, 
recipes, and notes, 400 pages; green flexible leather, 
Price $1.25. 


Cataloque of Textile LB 
Lord & Nagle Co , Textile Publishers 


144 Congress Street Boston, Massa, 
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8. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 
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ORSWELL MILLS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Capacity, 45,000 Spindles, 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


; » From Egyptian and Peeler Cotton, Carded or Combed, in Chains and 
Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


JENCKES SPINNING COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


COTTON 


YARNS 


CARDED and COMBED, in Nos. 10 to 120, from PEELER EGYPTIAN and SEA ISLAND COTTONS. 
MERCERIZED YARNS, IN SINGLE OR PLY, A SPECIALTY 


Industrial Tape Mills Co. 


Jasper and Huntingdon Sts, Phila,, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 
v's) NARROW FABRICS 
wey SPOOL TAPES. STAY BINDINGS AND BRAIDS 


Also Sole Manufacturers of 
SAXON 
New Guaranteed Non-Shrinkable Tape 


Knitting and Weaving 


YARNS 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment 


EDWARD S. HYDE 


22S CHESTNUT STREET 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


HUGHES FAWVCETT 
115 and 117 Franklin St., New York 
Linen Weaving and Knitting Yarns 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines 
And Linen Yarns and Threads for every purpose 


Turkey Red Yarns 


LARGE STOCK PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Reels for Cotton “ooeN A" 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers 
LINDSAY, HYDE & Co., 


2124 to 2130 E. York St., PHILADELPHIA,PA 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fringes, Tapes, Bindings & Narrow Fabrics 


Office and Factory: WAYNE AVE. and BRISTOL ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Meet the require. 


ments of any 
owe la ons cotton, woolen or 
worsted mill. 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white 


LOWELL CRAYON CO, stascZctirers LOWELL, MASS. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY BOX 


Also 
manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil 
Board, Write 
for prices and 
samples, 


101 Beekman St. 
New York, U.S.A, 


LINDSAY THOMPSON & CO., LTD. 


FLAX SPINNERS BELFAST, IRELAND 


Linen Weaving and Knitting Yarns 
LINEN THREADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
T. J. PORTER & SONS 
Selling Agents, Philadelphia 


Large Stocks 
Quick Delivery 


The Ramic Agency Ramie Yarns and Threads 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


HAVE REMOVED 


TO NEW AND LARGER QUARTERS AT 


New York 


432 FOURTH AVE. 


Corner of 29th St. 
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THE LINEN YARN MARKET 
Latest advices from Belfast have it that the line: 


market is exceedingly quiet, with a tendency being 


noticed within the past few weeks on the part 


11 


certain lines of weft yarns to fall price, but th 
fluctuation is not noted as being general. On the 
whole the market is decidedly in favor of the 
chaser, while at the same time spinners are 

ing every effort to maintain prices, but it 
thought that they will be unable to do so, althoug 
they are encouraged in this effort, and are becon 
ing independent, owing to the fact that on certai 


lines of ‘goods a strong “ring” is in force which 
maintaining a high price for the commodities, thu 
encouraging the spinner of yarns suitable for th 
trade to hold for high prices. It is thought that 
in the near future there should be a market en 
tirely in favor of the buyer, as yarns are held in 
considerable quantities by both the spinners and 
commission houses. 

Yarns for American delivery along certain line 
of woven fabrics are scarce and manufacturers ar‘ 
very reluctant to purchase at the prices offered t 
day. Knitting yarns are somewhat easier, but as 
these yarns are of a selected character and as the 
flax out of which they are made may be somewhat 
scarce at present, the price cannot possibly fall as 
on other lines. On certain numbers we quote this 


month a fall in price of three cents per pound 
(“A” Quality) 


35s Lea on cones 
sos Lea on cone 
60s Lea on cones 
80s Lea on cones 
gos Lea on cones 
100s Lea on cones 
110s Lea on cones 
120s Lea on cones 


WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 

*Kentucky, Louisville. The Sterling Spinning 
Company, recently incorporated, will begin manu- 
facturing about May 1 at 1361 South rsth St., 
making woolen and merino yarns for the sweater 
and knitting trade on two sets of 60 inch cards 
and 1224 spindles. The plant will be operated by 
electric power and will have a raw stock and 
yarn dyeing department. This concern has capital 
stock of $25.000.- George Dunham, formerly su- 











YARN DEPARTMENT 


For Quick Efficient Drying 


The Angola Dyeing Co., Philadelphia uses a 
battery of Schaum & Uhlinger Centrifugal Ex 
tractors for the economical and efficient extraction 
of dye liquid from hosiery after the dyeing pro- 
cess. 

Six of their machines are shown in the picture 
above. These extractors are of the direct driven, 
steam type with 36 inch perforated baskets. 


More than 1350 firms in various industries use 
various types of 


Schaum & Uhlinger 


Centrifugal Extractors 


as the quickest and most economical method of 
drying textiles, by-products, chemicals, etc. and 
for the separation of solids from liquids. 

S. & U. Centrifugals will prove a safe invest 
ment for your plant also. Write today for full 
information and catalog. 


Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc. 


204 Glenwood Avenue 
Philadelphia 


Model“ E” 
Electri 
Driven 
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BOSTON PRADFORD 
MASS. ENG. 


RICHARDS, ATKINSON & HASERICK 


IMPORTERS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
MILL SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
“THE ARCADE 


Ge THURSTON & SON 


Are 
Manufacturers of 
Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 
AND GENERAL MACHINERY 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refiuting, Filing and 
Honing of all kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired Style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Restepped and Retopped. 
BOX 528, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Tees Dash Pot Governors 


For the relief and perfect regula 
tions of the Dash Pots of Greene & 
Corliss Engines and Ice Ma- 
chines. 

4 Runs Automatically, load on or off 
Reduces Friction and Noise, Lightens 
the Lifts and makes quick drops. Send 
Jor circulars. 30 days trial allowed. 


MARCELLUS & TEES 
527 Fairmount Ave. lst. 1Su9 Philadelphia, Pa, 


OTTO KUNZE 
2727 Myrtle Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Our Specialty: Fibre Covered Shuttles 
Of Every Description 
Samples sent on application 


Established 1796 


Special shaped carbon, black diamond, pointed tools for 
turning paper, rag, corn husk and cotton calender rolls, 
hard rubber, fibre, etc. Manufactured by 
Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to John Dickinson, 64 Nassau St. 
New York City 


Established 1844, 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Patterson, N. Je 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, ete., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
GINGHAM AND 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 
Elliot 

COTTON MILLS 
Cloth Folder BLEACHERILS 
and Measurer 


ELLIOTT & HALL, 5414 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


Se WS eek 


65 Worth Street, New York 


FOR PRINT WORKS 


Send for circular 
Manufactured by 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


99 BRAND NARROW FABRICS 
WEB, TAPE, BINDINGS, ETC. 


erie 


WOOLEN MILL NEWS 


> Falls City Woolen Mills, is 
and buyer, and M. W. Brock 
oduct will be direct and 
Company, Medinah Bldg., 


sold 


usetts, Methuen. Frank G. Murch. 
onnected with the Selden Worsted Mill 
starting a weaving plant in 

ke fancy worsted goods, and will 
International 
Twenty-six broad looms will be 
f and employment will 
Priestley & Co., 

Mr. Murch at- 


. an call . the 
inder the style o tne 


power 
30 hands 


the pr 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
Arnprior 


t felts 


The Arnprior Felt 
and similar goods in 
new mill at Arn- 

spinning equip- 
looms and finishing machinery. J. T. 


manager 


will equip a 
1 


sets of cards, 


Ontario, Lindsay. Horn Bros., Woolen 

Ltd., will increase. The town has do- 
he property formerly used by a brewery 
turned over to the woolen com- 
enlargement is completed it will 
300 hands 


peen 


about 


ur 


Killingly. En] 


Ass iwaga 


irgements 


1 contem- 
Company, Inc., 


recently 
a new 60 by 
lation of a new 


addition 
t ymersville Mig. 
men’s wear woolens, 

give more room in the 
departments where they have 
years As noted in a 

will be stalled 
warrants the ex 


being 


the 2 


ower 


me 
iness 


ported that bonds 
| 1 by the 
the 


THE BIAS NARROW FABRIC CC. 


F. C. BARTON 


cette 


65 Worth Street, New York 


Bias and Straight Cut Fabrics and Ribbons. 


Embossing and Cutting Customers Own Goods a Specialty. 
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WOOLEN MILL NEWS 


husetts, Dalton. Machine: 
ding formerly use 
Regan & Company 
I f fancy ler \ 
ber of men will be 
he regular 


employ 
force at the wool 

Massachusetts, Palmer. [The Palmer Carpet 
Mill of M. J. Whittall will change to electric 
power, buying electricity from the Central Massa 
husetts Company At present a steam powe1 
pliant 1s used 


Rochdale. E. G. 
manuiacturers of white flannels, 
awarded the contract for the construction 
new weave shed, 60 by 144 feet. Material is 
ing and the addition will be completed in 
six weeks. This new weave 
near the new spinning rooms on the south 

f the river. <A decision as to the number 


installed has not yet been reached 


Carlton 


Massachusetts, 


©ons, 


shed is to be 


oms to be 


*Massachusetts, Webster. Good 
being made on the construction of the new $110,- 
ooo mill for S. Slater & Sons, Inc. On the com 
pletion of the new building a rearrangement will 
I scouring, drying and 


progress 1s 


be made of the wool sorting, 
yarn departments. The building will be 4 stories 
and basement, 175 by 132 feet, of brick construc- 
tion. 


New Hampshire, Franklin \ new hydr 
tractor has been installed in the finishing de 


nt of the Franklin Mills 


New Jersey, Passaic. Referring to the 

f Forstmann & Huffmann Company’s project 
enlargements Julius Forstmann states that the 
largement has been exaggerated and the add 
chiefly for the purp 
oncentrating and economizing the work 
eaving and departments which bi 
omewhat split up owing to the rapid growtl 


the mills. Mr. Huffman 


recent progress 


inder way in Garfield are 
other 


is stating 


& Huffman 
ompany has been made as a result the uniqu 


the company 


speciaities 


( 


-ompetition 


York, Falconer. [he prop 
Worsted Company, until re 
James Simpson & Company, ha et 
by the Cleveland Worsted Mills Com 
lant will hereafter be known as tl 
rsted Mills and will be f 
harge of Fr fe SiN 
Odso1 orsted Mill 


+ 


MILL NEWS 


Wood Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW 
Manufacturing Company 
Saginaw, Mich., U.S. A. 


New York Branch, 88 Warren Street 
Chicago Branch, 105-109 North Canal Street 
Sales Agencies in ali the Principal Cities 
Cable Address: Engrave A B Cand Lieber’s Code 


DIXON’S 
FLAKE 
GRAPHITE 


Send for Booklet No, 120. ‘* Valuable 
Graphite Products” 
Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J. by the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


YOUR REPAIR SHOP 


is notcomplete unless equipped with one of these 


BURR KEYSEATERS 


They cut perfect keyseats 
in shaftinganywhere. Save 
time, delays and money. 
No. Lkeyseats shafts to 5 in. 
diameter. Price with full 
set of cutters, $40.00 net. 
No. 2 takes shafts to 8 ins. 
Price, with cutters, $75.00 
net 


Interesting b 


klet free. 


John T. Burr & Son 


440 Kent Avenue 
BROOKLYN, : N. Y. 


PROVIDENCE 
MENDING Co. 


Burlers, Speckers and Menders 
of Textile Fabrics 


2600 North Sixth St. Betl Phone, Diamond 628 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“Never Regretted Change From Belt to 
Rope Drive”’ 


Yeoh wh wooed 


AVAQNDADD, MiLbS, 


PADI Ay Ob O08, 


Dodge Mfg. Co., 

Mishawaka, Ind, 
Gentlemen: - 

Yours of the 17th, and we have had 
absolutely no trouble from the beginning with 
the wood lagging that you put on our 20 foot 
wheel at Central Millis, Sylacauga, for changing 
same from a belt drive to a rope drive. We 
have never regretted the change; and in fact, 
are entirely pleased with the results. 

Yours truly, 


A 


AVONDALE MI 
: : 
/ J 
} ty AY LA 4 


ee 


Secretary. 


Estimates on Complete Transmission Equipments for 


Textile Mills Cheerfully Furnished Free of Obligation 
Dodge Manufacturing Company. 


Offices and Works: - MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CINCINNATI ATLANTA PITTSBURGH 
815 Arch St 139 Purchase St. 128 W. Third St 28S. Forsyth St. 327 Second Ave 
CHICAGO NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS PORTLAND, ORE, 
214 So. Clinton St. 21 Murray St. 100 N. Third St. 408 N. Fourth St. l4th and Lovejoy Sts. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN PRICE OF WORSTED 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED YARN MARKETS 
Spinners of worsted yarns report that during 
April business has been only fair, some mills being 
slack and others busy on special lines, such as 
yarns for men’s wear trade in 2/40s, some 2/50s; 
1/20s and 1/30s, slub dyed black yarns for single 
filling. Mixes which have been rather active are 
not in urgent demand. Prices remain firm owing 
to the condition of the wool market, which is ad- 
vancing. There is very little call for yarns from 
the trade in general and what business is coming 
in is somewhat spotty and for small lots to meet 
the requirements of orders on hand from the 
weaving trade and for prompt shipment 
[he dress goods business is quiet, the conditions 
prevailing with them being about the same as in 
the men’s wear lines. What they are using at this 
time is mostly in Bradford spun worsted, cotton 
woolen yarns 
is not anticipated that prices will advance 
more than they have, but it is assured that 
remain firm at present quotations, Spin- 
ilso, however, make the claim that all indi- 
int to a better business beginning with 
month of May 
In yarns for the knitting trade the worsted spin- 
ners are somewhat busier than the woolen spin- 
ner, although business with them is not what it 
he year. They are run- 


ning mostly on old contracts with little new busi- 


should be at this time of 
ness being placed, but feel confident that new 
orders will be placed on or before June for de 
liveries for the rest of th ison. Many spinners 


i] } 
li 


seem to incline to the fact that there ye 
active demand for knitting yarns | 
season. 

There is, however, some inquiries from the 


ters of the higher class of women’s 


the better 





Copenhag 


in counts ranging iro 


YARN. 


m 2/10s 


illed zephyr yarns. 


BRADFORD SPU 


2/16 Ingrain (black) 


2/16 Ingrain (light grey) 


2/16 Ingrain (white) 
2/12 to 2/16 low comm 
2/20 to 2/24 low 1/4 


2/20 to 2/25 1/4 blood 


2/26 to 2/28 1/4 blood 
2/32 1/4 blood 
2/ 20 3 ‘8 blood 


blood 
blood 
1/2 blood 
delaine 
2/50 delaine 
2/40 Australiar 
2/50 Australian 
2/60 Australian 
3/30 and 3/32 | 
3/36 luster 


n 
Tl 


N YARN 


1.02 


I.10-1.12Y% 


1.174-1.20 


KNITTING YARNS 
Dyed and Bleached—Bradiord Sy) 


2/7s straight 1/4 blood 


95-97% 
I.10-1.12% 


and 3 ply 10s-15s straight 1/4 blood .. 
ply 16s-20s straight 1/4 blood 
ply 20s-24s straight 1/4 blood 
ply 24s-28s straight 1/4 blood 


FRENCH 


1/20 1/4 blood 
1/20 high 1/4 

LfaG Se: Ses ss 
1/20 high 3/8 

1/20 1/2 blood 
1/30 1/2 
1/40 1/2 blood 
1/50 delaine 

1/40 Australian 
1/so Australian 
1/60 Australian 


blooc 


SPUN 


YARN 
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Kdward Jefferson & Brother 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Worsted Machinery 


117-123 South 2d Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


William Whitman Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTONand WORSTED YARNS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILA. CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


MINERVA MILLS 


Spinners of WORSTED YARNS 


For Weaving and Knitting 
In the Grey and in all colors and mixtures 
Philadelphia Office: 627-29 Bourse Bldg. 
Mills and Office: Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


J. B. Jamieson 


77 Summer St., Boston 


Imported Worsted Yarns 


For Knit Goods, Men’s Wear 
and Dress Goods 


HAROLD R. SHIRLEY 


242 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
French Spun Worsted and Merino Yarns 
Bradford Spun Yarns 
Woolen Yarns 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


Woolen ««Merino 
YARNS 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 


EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


pee: Yarn Tables. 


‘rent systems of nt 
» that the sizes of 
Also con- 
ther valuable yarn tal bles fo x designers 
Textile World 


wing equivalent sizes of dif imber- 


n, woolen, worsted, et 


ng } . , 
ifferent standards n t Quickly 
tains a number of o 
t nd knitters. PRICE 50c. 


com}{ ared 
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1/70 Australian 

For two ply knitting 
above prices. 

For two ply weaving yarns add 7 1/2c¢. 
to above prices. 


5 seid vie, Sn Seals eS pa 
twist add 5c. additional to 
additional 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO YARNS—FINE 
HALF BLOODS 


Standard Grade 


White 
White 
White 
» White 
» White 
White 
30 White 
30 White 


Merino Cop 

Merino Cop 

Merino Cop 

Merino Cop 

Merino Cop 

Merino Cop 

Merino Cop 

I Merino Cop 

I /30 White Merino Cop 

1 ‘20 White Merino Cop 

1/30 80/20 White Merino Cop 

1/ ao wre Merino Cop 3...<...05.0% 
Sliver and Sanitary Mixes .............4 3¢. 
Coning on 1/20 .. aang a aes 
OE EPO oly anced ce aS oud ne 
Coning on 1/40 


WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 


very dull 


more 
more 
more 
more 


ness as being 
lown their 


knitting 


contr 


plants await 


business, while others 


acts which were placed with 
have several 


little 


many 


Cases 
very business 
the sweater man- 
vhen exceptionally 
It is not expected 
he way of general 


that the jobbing 


» buy from the 


umbers 


WOOLEN AND ME RINO YARNS 


20 Light sein Mixed ....80% 2090 52-5 
2/20 Light Grey Mixed... .go% 10% 6 
2/20 Light Grey All Wool .. ‘ 62¥, 
2/20 Colored All Wool . , 60 
2/20 Bleached 0% 6214-65 
2/20 Bleached 6‘+nes 6714-70 
2/20 Bleached All Wor 70-7214 
2/23 a red All Wool . 62%-65 
/ ached 90/10 ....... 67'%4-70 
ached All Wool 5450 .. 72-75 
ght Giey Mixed 80-82% 
ached All W 85-8714 


Bl 
3 Ble 
/25 Lis 
Ble 
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THE RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 


[he market for rags and shoddy is unchanged 
Orders have been placed to meet immediate re 
quirements of the spinners, but trade has been 
quiet and thet is no disposition to 


stocks This situation 


vailing in the wool trad The wool waste market 


rresponds with that 


has been very dull, sales having been small in 


number and in the quantity of material that 
exchanged ] | 
firm. A smal 
waste with price 
ff wool rags shi 
or the better eg 
ood demand from 


Te quote as follows: 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS 


White yarn, best all wool 
White knit, all wool, best 
White. knit. No. 2 

Light yarn, extra fine 


New pure indigo blu 


Merino 


Fine light, all wool .............. 

Medium light, all wool 

Fine black, all wool . e 

Fine dark, all _— best grade 

Medium dark, wool, No. 2 

Red knit sock, steietly all wool . 

Red flannel, all wool . Cees: 

Dark blue for hosiery, ‘strictly all 
No. I Lents 

Dark blue for hosiery, not all 
No. 2 


NEW WOOLEN RAGS 


Fine merchant tailors ... 
( he t l it colors 


OS SP te eae 


Blue ; 
Fine dark 
Mediun 


Blue 
Flannels 
Very light 
Mixed 
B | 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK 
Old white flannels 
Old red flannels . 
Old blue flannels 
Old pl 
Whit tocking 
Clear dark hoo ds 
Light hi 1 stock 


YARN DEPAR TMENT 


Interruption 
of Production 


is recognized by textile mill operators as 


the most costly element of repairs. 


Allis-Chalmers 
TEXTILE MOTORS 


are so liberally designed and so sturdily 
constructed that they will operate for years 
without need of repairs providing they are 
properly supplied with oil while in ser- 
vice. 


**Motors for all drives’’ 


Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company 


Power and Electrical Equipments 


Milwaukee - Wisconsin 


For al! Canadian business refer to 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


POWELL VALVES 


(E: (Espec ially The White Star Va ve) 


FIVE POINTS OF EFFICIENCY COMBINED IN 
THE POWELL WHITE STAR GATE VALVES 


© 1 Body symmetrically de 


roportl ed 


wit ; 
“ signed and well | 


Metal distributed 


conne 


© 4. Note do 


} 


wedge disc but 


ball ard socket 


working and self-ad 
anc al 


Ask your Dealer for POWELL 
Valves, or write us 


THEA Wm POWELL Co 


_ Ewa 


CINCINNATI,O. 


aT 


NEERING SPECIALTIES 
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YARNS 


For Every Purpose 


It is a well-known fact among manufacturers of silks and silk-mixture goods that Cheney 
Silk Yarns meet the highest demands for quality and uniformity. 


Our unusual manufacturing facilities (the Cheney Yarn Mill being the largest of its kind m 
the United States) enable us to fill promptly all orders for all standard silk yarns, both spun 
and reeled, organzines and trams, doubles and singles. 


A specialty is made of supplying silk yarns to individual orders for every manufacturing purpose. 
Samples and quotations on request. 


Cheney Silks are of superior quality, and include practically every kind of goods made of silk—whether 
for dresses, millinery, decoration or upholstery, the haberdasher or manufacturer, man or woman. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 


National Silk Dyeing Co. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, 140 Market Street 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, 60 UNIVERSITY PLACE 


Skein Silk Dyeing of every description for every class of 
textile manufacture. 

Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and dyeing, treated especi- 
ally to meet the requirements of the hosiery and knit- 
ting trade. 

Piece Dyeing and Finishing—<A\1l silk and silk mixed goods. 

Printing—Surface and warp printing. 

WOKS: 

Paterson, N. J. Dundee Lake, N. J. Allentown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 
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THE SILK MARKET 

While very few changes in prices of raw silk can 
be noted, the market seems to be in a rather un- 
settled condition. This in part is probably owing 
to the trouble we are now undergoing in Mexico, 
and partly to the fact that no one can at this time 
safely estimate the amount of the raw product that 
will be used. 

It is quite possible that the market would have 
shown an advance at this time if it were not for that ribbons will probably) popular 
the uncertainty which now seems to prevail. As Un o com 51 nd silk mixed g 
a result buying will likely follow. In Japan the having a good call, and the outlook 
market is reported steady, with but little buying. fall lever better. Creps 
This condition exists in both Shanghai and Yoko- nes, crepe-moires in black are very 
homa. Very little of the old crop of raw silk is also look good for fall, while 


on hand at the present time, but it is expected stripes for trimmings, linings and sashes 


that the new crop which will be ready in June will much used. It looks now as though brig] 


be a much larger one than last year vould be very popular for fall wear, 


Canton reports also a steady market, with little facturers this line are preparing for 
activity, but the outlook for a good crop later 
seems very bright, which will no doubt advance 
prices to a certain extent. In Milan the silk mar- 
ket is reported a little firmer, but no great ac- 
tivity is shown, although the manufacturers are 
fairly busy, and the outlook for fall is promis: 


ing. 

At Lyons and in fact through all of the silk dis- 
tricts in that country, business is reported very 
much improved, with a bright future ahead 

The manufacturers in this country are not buy- waiting 
ing much of the raw produc [his is owing to world, 
the uncertain business outlook and also the unset current: 


VILLA, STEARNS COMPANY 


Telephone, 6174 Gramercy 
American Woolen Building 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 


RAW AND THROWN SILK 


Silk on Spools, Cones, Quills, Beams 


DYED SILK FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Philadelphia Office: Providence Office: 
538-40 N. Third St. Howard Building 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SrProotk.i TAPrPrEeEsSsS A SPECIAL TY 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION OFFICE AND MILL LLEGHENY AVE. AND EMERALD ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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Spun Silk Yarns 


For All Purposes 


SILIK NOULS 


Champlain Silk Mills 


500 Driggs Avenue 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OFFICES: MILLS: 
New York, 38 East 25th St. Brooklyn, N. Y 
Prov., R. I., Industrial Trust Bldg. Whitehall, N. Y. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa, New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St,, Nicetown 
Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. Boston Office, 78 Chauncey St. 


SILK CITY WARPING Co. 


No. 167 Ward Street, Paterson, N. J. 
ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO NEW YORK OFFICE, 
CARE E. GERLI & CO., 119 E. 27th STREET 
All Frames Equipped with Latest Improvements, Particularly 
Wy. ee R. Oscillating Reed Motion, 
The Latter Assuring Complete Relief to Strain on Silk 
GOODS FULLY INSURED BY FIRE. PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. . 
Raw Silk Warping a Specialty. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO., 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


SPUN SILK YARNS and NOILS 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


225 Fourth Ave., Corner 18th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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European artificial 
Grand Extra Classical Piedmont 12/14 5.05-5.10 the many | 
Extra Classical Italian 12/14 12/16 .... 4.70-4.75 the 
Classical Italian 13/15 24/26 td ess “agRa . ; : 3 
Best No. 1 Italian 13/15 24/26 ........ 4.45-4.47% 150 Deniers First Quality European 
60 davs’ basis 150 Deniers Second Quality European 
‘ 150 Deniers English A.,—Bleached ..... 
Japan 150 Deniers English B..—Bleached ... 
Filature Kansai Extra Extra ......... “4.5 150 Deniers English C.,—Bleached 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15 Ae eo 25 - 2 4, 150 Deniers Elberfeld Raw ........ 
Filature Shinshu Extra 13/15 .. 5 150 Deniers Chardonette Natural 
Filature Kansai Best No. 1 13/15 .. : 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15 ........«. 
Filature Shinshu 13/15 ...............+ 4.00-4.024% 6 
MOLGGlS INO. 2 80716 oa dc oe vc ccccenwecsice< OOMNGS) A. P, Villa & Bros. 
Mereels NO. 154. 13/16 0. .s0cisccesess Nominal 
CCI Ti So aioe boas ba see's . Nominal 


6 months’ basis Raw, Thrown 
Canton XXA 14/16 actin ; 5 and Dyed Silks 


3-45-3-55 
oe a af ae Freee Sali 3:40-3.45 Silk on Quills or Beams. Hosiery Silk 
Satie< ie ragon Fiying ors¢ e 3.25-3.30 
Tsatlee Kun Kee Mars No.1 ......... 2.80-2.85 on Cones 
Tussah Filature 8 Cocoon No. 1-2 .... 1.45-1.50 
6 months’ basis 


same: 


Wun vw 


dtd tt 
© 


CON NI DO DCO 


nau 


Societa per la Filatura dei Cascami di 
Seta, Milan (Italy) 
SPUN SILK Cascami Silk Spinning Company of 
Manufacturers of spun silk are still very busy, America 
and orders for that product are booked far ahead. 


, . “Cc * 99 
From all accounts the demand will probably be ascamiil 


good for some time to come. No change in prices, 


Schappe, Spun Silk, Cordonnets for 
Sewing in Skeins—on Cops—Spools 
—Cones— Beams. 

In Gray or Dyed. 

Special attention to regularity of sizes. 


A. P. Villa & Bros. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada 


which are quoted bel 


60/2 
50/2 


= dW 
nun 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 
ee tae ee ee Emmett Building, 95 Madison Avenue, New York 
rs are optimistic as to future, and expect Tel. 10080 Madison Square Mills; Passaic, N. J- 


fall business. It is predicted that much 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO, PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


MINDLIN & ROSENMAN DYED SILK con teraarrune TRADS 


on cones and tubes 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


RAW and THROWN SILK, ARTIFICIAL SILK 


Mercerized and Cotton Yarns, Yarns and Threads 
4131 Mercer Street, New York Factory and Dyehouse, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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CONSULTING SILK SPECIALIST 


JAMES CHITTICK 


122 EAST 25th STREET, - NEW YORK 


Costs Calculated, 
Damage 


Advice Given on Mill Matters, 
is, and on Textile Questions 
ofevery kind 

Mill Properties Reported On 


i Goon 


Also Author and Publisher of the Book 


“Silk Manufacturing and Its Problems” 


580 pages 9x6, price $2.80 delivered 


Deals with all phases of Manufacturing, Distribut- 
ing, Financing, etc. Prospectus sent on request, 


[LUDWIG LITTAUER 


Y Tram, THROWN SILK, Organzine. 


ARTIFICIAL OR WOOD SILK. 
A Plain, Gaseed, Mercerized, Prepared and other Cotton 
7 Yarns. Polished and Glazed Threadsand Yarns. Mohair 
and Worsted, Tinsel and Turkey Red Yarns. 
N Best Quality Harness Twine 


108 GREENE STREET, NEW YORE 
Silk Throwing Mills BOONVILLE and YONKERS. N.Y 


Y 
A 
R 
N 
Ss 


SILK MILI, SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


1.A. HALL & CO. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Allentown Reed, Harness 
and Mill Supply Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Alexander Smith @ Son 
Warping and Winding 
on Commission 
Done on Frames with Swiss Motion 
All Goods Fully Insured 
Raw Silk Warping a Specialty 
Cor. Front and Ferry Streets EASTON, PA, 


Work 


United States Conditioning & Testing Company 


Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning 
Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses 


Offices and Laboratories, 340-44 Hudson St., (cor, Chariton St.) 
NEW YORK 
F.G. Boye, Supt. 


D. E. Douty, Mgr. K, B, Lamb, Chem. Eng, 


Silk Throwing ani Waste Silk Spinning — Ao yner 


Deals with the preparation of yarn from the raw silk: also 
waste silk spinning and the utilization of waste products. 
For silk ma» ufacturers or workers, or for men who use silk 
in connection with cotton, worsted or wool. 158 pages; 117 
illustrations; cloth. Price, $2.50 Prepaid. 

Catalog of Textile Books sent free. 
LORD & NAGLE CU., Textile l'ublishers 
144 Congress Street. - - ~ Boston, Mass. 


Fr. ROLKEF 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street, New York 


Importer and Dealer in all kinds of 


RAW SILK 


In the Skein or on the Bean Tel. Mad. Sq. 8868 
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New Mills. 

Massachusetts, Lawrence. Henry Bauer is in- 
stalling 12 silk looms on the third floor of the 
Wilson Block, 616 Essex St., and will manufacture 
novelty silks, fancy vestings, and trimmings, from 
silk and mercerized cotton. Mr. Bauer has been 
employed in the Washington Mill, and the Arling- 
ton Mills of Lawrence, and in various silk nov- 
elty plants. 

*New Jersey, Bloomsbury. Contract for the 
construction of the projected new silk mill has 
been awarded to J. A. Nagle, contractor, of Allen- 
town, Pa., and ground has been broken. The 
building will cost $19,000. The new company was 
organized by John H. Meyer & Co., 50 Union §q., 
New York, manufacturers and converters of cot- 
ton and silk goods, and $12,000 was subscribed by 
the citizens of Bloomsbury toward the project. 


New Jersey, Paterson. S. Newman has started 

silk commission warping and winding business 
at 11 1/2 Fair St., and states he has good enough 
prospects to warrant making an increase in his 
equipment. Another floor in the same building 
will be taken May 1. 


New Jersey, West New York. Another New 
York concern will locate its factory in West New 
York. Work has been started on a factory build- 
ing for the Williams Silk Mfg. Company, manu- 
facturers of silk linings, etc., on 145 looms at 304 
E. 23rd St., New York City. The new plant is 
located at Palisade Ave., near 1toth St. It is un- 
lerstood the new plant will represent an invest- 
ment of about $60,000 

*New York, 
be manufactured by the new Bolivar Silk Cor 
pany, Inc., on equipment of 20 looms. It is 
pected manufacturing will be started about July 
Officers have not been elected as yet but J. P 
halland, formerly manager of the Andover (N 

ilk Company, will be manager, superintend- 


3olivar. Chiffons and veilings 


buyer. Gas power will be used } 
harter was granted the new 


recently 
with authorized capital stock of $20,000 


company 


Two-thirds of the stock 
company has been sub- 
It is reported a site has been secured and 
construction the building will be started 
at once. John F. McLaughlin, J. H. Anderson, 
H. N. Weller and David Dick will apply for a 
charter for the company. 


*Pennsylvania, Avoca 

the proposed new silk 
scribed 
that 


Pennsylvania, Lebanon. A factory building at 
12th and Walnut Sts. been secured for the 
new silk mill which it was recently noted would be 
started by Alex. Brueen of Catasauqua, and alter- 
itions are being made preparatory to the installa- 
tion of looms. A charter has been secured for the 
new company under the the Cumberland 

lk Company with capital stock of $15,000 


Pennsylvania, Lopez. Work on the new silk 
for the Mason Silk Mills of Paterson, N. J., 

and Dushore, Pa.. is being rushed with the expec- 
having the building finished by June 1. 
It will b by 54 feet, one story high, and will 


hold 150 broad «ilk 


h- 
nas 


name of 


tation 


1 
iooms 
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SILK MILL NEWS 


Pennsylvania, Chester Confirming 

previously given in the Advance News the 

ter Silk Company, Inc., which was chartered early 
in March under the laws of Delaware with capital 
stock of $250,000, is the same project as the new 
artificial silk plant of Murphy & Bro., Philadel- 
phia, which has been established in Chester in a 
mill owned by Murphy & Bro. The equipment of 
the plant is now being installed. Artificial silk 
will be made by the cupro-ammonium process. 
Associated with Murphy & Bro. is H. Bernstein, 
a manufacturer of millinery trimmings at 1017 
Race St., Philadelphia. Mr. Bernstein has had 
considerable experience in projects for the manu- 
facture of artificial silk, having been connected 
with a plant located at one time at the S. W. 
corner of 5th and Columbia Aves, Philadelphia, 
which was subsequently removed to Norristown 
and known as the Art Fibre Company. This en- 
terprise was later discontinued and there were 
some prospects of establishing it at Camden, N. J. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. Charles Steiner, who 
has been superintendent and manager for Stunzi 
Sons Silk Company, Inc., ever since that concern 
purchased the Steiner & Talcott silk plant, has 
rented a mill at Reed and Elm Sts., and is install- 
ing 50 broad silk looms. It is expected that 25 
additional looms will be installed soon after oper- 
ations are started. Mr. Steiner’s successor with 
Stunzi Sons has not been chosen as yet 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Massachusetts, New Bedford. Alterations are 
being made in the plant of the Gilt Edge Silk 
Mills on Kempton St. with a view, it is said, to 
nstalling more looms. The company state that 
they are not going to add any looms just at pres 
nt. Broad silks are manufactured. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Janowitz Bros., manu- 
acturers of broad silks, are moving from 130 
Broadway to the Ward Street Mills. A slight in- 
crease will be made. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Machinery is being in 
stalled in the new mill recently built by the Goldie 
Ribbon Company. The top floor has been let to 

tenant, while the three remaining floors are re 
served by the silk company. 


New Jersey, Paterson. An addition is being 
built to the mill of B. Edmund David which will 
be devoted entirely to offices and lunch and dress- 
ing rooms for employes. 


*New York, Binghamton. Details of the pro 
jected enlargement to be made by the Ballard 
Silk Company have not been completed. It has 
been reported that the capacity would be increased 
from 32 looms to 75 or 100 looms. Silks are 
woven On commission. 


New York, Binghamton. Plans have been pre- 
pared for an addition to the plant of the Che- 
nango Silk Company, manufacturers of silk lin- 
ings and silk dress goods. It is reported that the 
enlargement will cost about $20,000 and will in- 
crease the office and shipping departments 
addition to providing more manufacturi: 


200 broad looms are operated at present 


NEWS 


You want PROFITS 
where they can be 


SEEN and FELT. 
That’s where 


Graves 
Garnetted 
Stock 


puts the 
DOLLARS 


for you. 


Write for samples. 


Made of Cotton, Wool 
and Silk. 


Frank B. Graves Co. 
34 Arch Street, Albany, N.Y. 


The Vuican Roving Can 


prevents broken ends 


in roving by its smooth, glossy in- 
side finish and true running on the 
card table. The body is made of 
the best chemically treated fiber 
which has many of the qualities of 
rawhide. All rivets are burred 
so they cannot draw out. Rings 
are made of steel and have rounded 
edges. Every can is accurate in 
size and perfectly round. They 
are built for]. ng continued satis- 
factory service. Write for prices 
and list of users. 


James Hill Manufacturing Co., 
PROV DENCE, R. / 
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UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 


Everything in White Goods. 
Capacity, 30 Tons Daily 


JOHN MacMANUS, Manager CHADWICKS, N. Y. 


You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment 


" : So it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI.- 
H CAN WATCHMAN’S CLOCK. Fully approved 
s : by all insurance companies. We equip factories 


a _ Alarms, Signals, ete., also Employee's 
‘ ; , me Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric 
Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything Waa 4 Time System consiets of Master Regulator in office 


with secondary electrie clocks throughout the mill, 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, - BOSTON Ls < Ri insuring accurate time, Send for particulars, 
; Pettes & Randall Co., 150 Nassau St., New York 


For Perfect and Economical Results in Speck The Chicago Portable Watchman’s Clock 


Dysing Worsted Pisces Goods, use Approved by the National Board of Fire Under- 
Cc RYSTAL ~ PEC K DYE writers and accepted by all Insurance Companies 
The Perfection of Watchman’s Detector Service 
Covers all vegetable and other specks. Simple, Efficieat, Tamper-proof, Durable 


Does not stain white silk threads in goods, . 
silt ich os steele Sahai | WATCHMAN’S CLOCK AND SUPPLY CO. 
4 Cedar street, New York 9 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


BLEACHING MACHINES 
FOR COTTON SKEIN AND ROVING “* 


Constructed throughout of wood, except the propeller 
and shaft. No other metal parts exposed to the liquor. 
Necessary bolts securely encased in wood. 


Our Construction Impossible With Other Types 


No Stuffing Boxes. No Hinged Gates. No Springs or other metal 
parts. Efficiency Tested and Superiority Acknowledged. 


Operated with least possible labor, Can be loaded or unloaded in less than 10 minutes 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


HUSSONG DYEING MACHINE CO. S®°NEViLE 
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FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


= HOME vew vork 


Elbridge G. Snow, President 
Organized 1853 MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


Cash Capital, 86,000,000 
ASSETS, January 1, 1914 $33,139,915.81 
INDEMNITY | LiAsBititiés (Except Capital) 17,066,896.12 
For Loss of SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS. . 17,873,019.69 


Profits Losses Paid Since Organization over . . 145,000,000.00 
Commissions 
Use and Is prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprinkler-Equipped and 


O Modern Improved risks generally, having a special department 
n for the consideration of such business. 
ccupa cy OWNERS OR TENANTS may have for the asking proper 
on acceptable advices in relation to the FIRE HAZARD and the Value of Auto- 
matic Sprinkler and other protection for the manufacturing or 
Protected Plants distributing plant. Correspondence invited by the . 
a ee DEPARTMENT OF IMPROVED RISKS 
Minimum Rate 56 Cepar Srreet, N. Y. 








DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
Acetic, 100 Ibs. cari meal ... 2.16-2.56 
Citric, domestic 38, 
SENS ond sah eran snene aes .ee+ 65-80 ry 
Oxalic _ ie ; 714-8Y, MILL NEWS 
Suiphatic; 66", 100. (bey. 0.00.05. 0c teres. HOR SG *Massachusetts. Framincham. Th. 
SRMOUREN E0- oi pk pac teteuvta reas b ha 1.15-1.65 obb Thread Mills. formerly of Sharon. 
OO 2 ET ee ee 30-33 tablished in their new quarters in the Lo 
Miscellaneous Chemicals and Dyestuffs ‘tory, and have resumed manufacturing 
Acetate of lime, gray, 100 lbs wwew is Massachusetts. Lowe Construction 
PAI TOMI) 65 oon5s 055s peace wee eewe s+ ee roing forward on the boiler 
OOM eas dso cicnes cimede sam . 1.85-2. Lowell Bleacher, This will be 100 by 
SOWIE 5 5). odds kgb weet dh cada se ¥aes<, BOO 1g story high, with a capacity of 1,000 h. p 
Aqua ammonia, 26 Pk eae . 2-5 [he old power plant is to be retained fo 


Borax 


Cream tartar, crystals ......... . 23-2: harg [he construction of a new 
Fuller’s earth, powdered, to a te 17 the Lowell Bleachery is in prospect 
Glauber’s salt .... ¥ 
Potash, chlorate, crystals . sre Sa care this vear 


powdered 
arbonate eves 
ein) MICRPROREES v.55 .id apa a0 6.0% 
Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent. .... 1.80-I.91 : 7 
RONIDI Co occ oa. coc ca oes ches, Oe ee ee: eee ae 
uke Wit aoi's ka Seles 5a . 4.76-5.00 ~~ ee , 
Acetate of soda ......... 4-6 and sux mixed goo 
ACiG, DICTIC, DEST CFYStRIS o......66.ckecceys » JOFS *“New Jersey, Paterson. The 
tannic, commercial ...... Ceeaves deh ee See Dvein ‘ompany, organized by 
er OO ES. NG bss ces 6's -65 formerly of the National Silk Dyeing 
blood “2 o's a0 os o> - 20! na hi S ms. will eon yperations in two or ft 
Anttinn ofl =. 5. _ oO onths The vill employ about 
sult Crystals ....0<s ae . 84-90% Skein silk dyeing I] 
Alizarine ee et oie 15-16 Ave. and River St 
Bichromate of potash. Americar seus 7B operati 
Bichromate of soda .... : ; 1-7 has 
Bisulphite of soda g 


New Jersey 
resent plant of the 
] Ss been ymplet . 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS CO. 


MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ONTARIO AND LAWRENCE STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. West R tative, 
Skeins, Cones, Tubes estern Representative 


and Warps 701 Medinah Bldg., Chicago, 111. 


Peter B. McMANUS, Pres, and Treas. EDWARD J. McCauGuey, Secy. and Mgr, Joun McManus, Vice-Pres 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


DYERS, BLEACHERS AND Seti OF 


IN SKEIN, AND LONG AND SHORT 
CHAIN WARPS 
FAST COLORS: A. SPECIALTY 
Daily Capacity 20 Tons 
FAST COLORS AND BLACK FOR 
WORSTED TRADE 
Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1881 


CLOBE DYE WORKS CO., 222800 non 


BLEACHERS — MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. {40 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


ianwteee*s 4 THE PEERLESS COMPANY 
y ' Willard and Jasper Sts., = Philadelphia 
English Calender Roll Papers DYERS OF SKEIN SILK 


For Embossing and Other Calenders. FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co. Fast Colors on Silk for Worsted Manufacturers 
Sole Agents for America Pure Dye and Weighted. Brightand Souple. 


55-57 Franklin Street a New York Dyers of Peerless Biack on Artificial Silk. 
af , 


HOPKINSON DYEING AND TEXTILE WORKS 
JOH NF: ,DAVIDSON MERCERIZERS 
BLEACHER Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. Twines and all Narrow 


: abrics. Printers’ ting Cords a specialty, on tubes 
of a Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear, F _ balls (aur Fea Black wilt aeons he - 
otton Hosie ry and Tapes. 


558.2564 North 2rd St. 2557-2563 Orianna St., PHILADELPHTA Fe ee es See ene eee 
ce. 2557 Orianna Street. Correspondence Solicited. Olfice and Works, 259 Forest St., FALL RIVER, MASS. 


DYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


For Manufacturers of: Men’s Wear, Dress Goods, Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, Hammocks, Shoe Goring, Webbing, 


Gas and Electric Tubing, Braids and Novelties. Better work, prompter, better service ‘than you get elsewhere, 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., s,s" PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SILK MILL NEWS 


New York, Binghamton. 
nother floor of the bu 
Rossville Silk Mills Com, 


for manufacturing pury 


"@ 

New York, Gloversvill ll i in 
erected on Washington St. for the Normandie 
Silk Mills, Inc., a new concern which began the 
manufacture of silk cloth gloves, underwe: 
and similar goods, in a mill on Cayadutta St. 
eral months ago. 


*New York, Gloversville Construction con- 
tract has been awarded to H. R. Bradt for the 
large addition to be built to the plant of the Ful 
ton County Silk Mills, Inc. It is expected the 
building will be completed in July. The structure 
will be 3 stories high and will have a ground 
measurement of 98 by 56 feet. It will be of brick 
and concrete, equipped with a modern sprinkler 
system and careful attention will be paid to ven- 
tilation and the convenience of employes As 
noted in a previous report the new equipment to 
be installed includes 10 winders of 80 spindles 
each, and 10 broad looms for making silk glove 
cloth. Another story is to be built on the 2-story 
brick mill erected a year ago and this addition 
will be connected with the new building 


*New York, Port Jervis. The projected new 
mill of Kattermann & Mitchell Company will be 
erected during the summer At a special meeting 
of the Board of Trade held recently it was stated 
that the full amount required for the purchase of 
the lot to be donated to Kattermann & Mitche 
Company as a site for the new mill has been sub 
scribed and plans for building operations will p1 
ceed at once so as to have the mill completed and 
ready for occupancy during the summer As 
noted’ in previous reports a mill is to be erected 
at a cost of about $35,000 and the machinery now 
operated in Paterson is t t 
Jervis. At present a branch yperated here 
and this consolidation of the larger plant with th 
smaller branch is due to th 
ditions prevailing in Paterson 
stories high, 200 by 50 feet 
reports. 

Pennsylvania 
Company will break ground at once for an 
tion to their plant at Mountainvill lwenty m 
broad silk looms will be installed as soon 
building is finished. 

Pennsylvania, Bally. George Melcher, | 
prietor of the Orino Silk Mills, is building 
idditional story on the nortl g pl 
and will add some new equipment. Silk ribb 
are manufactured on 28 looms. 


Pennsylvania, Berwick. The Muster Company, 
silk throwsters, are installing more machin 
The night force employed by this company 
been increased. 


cae 
Nas 


*Pennsylvania, Egypt. Foundations have been 
put in for the 50 by 100 foot addition to the plant 
of the Feldhege Silk Mfg. Company. The en- 
largement will be 2 stories high and will be 
equipped with 100 new looms for weaving broad 


silks. 


MILL NEWS 


PORTABLE 
Tiering Machine 


enables one man to do the work of four 
or five in lifting heavy cases, bales, rolls 
and barrels. Utilizes all your storage 
space. Safe, Simple and Practicable. 
Standard and special machines to operate 
by hand, electricity or pneumatic power, 


Full information upon request. 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 


413 S. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St, Manayunk, Phila, Pa. 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “Schofield” 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust- 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built, General Machinery Repairs. 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty, 


AR en AYONS\ 


fai | Nj 


Ke \ SAAR IX wh 
akham, Mass. and Sandusky, Ohio \ 


+ UTe 2? PRONSFIELD 
CARD 
| 


GRINDERS 


When Ordering New Cards 
Always Specify ‘‘ DRONSFIELD”’ Grinders 


The Grinders of World-Wide Fame 
Supplied by all the leading 
Textile Machinery Importers, Boston, Mass. 





New York 


The Paterson Mfg. Co 
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A $10. repair bill on 70 acres of roof— 


LAAT TTA WHA 


"year period 


over a 16 


ww 


HE Bush Terminal Buildings 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., extend a 
mile along the shore. 


The net roof area of these build- 
ings is 8,100,000 square feet— 
—or more than 70 acres. 

Every inch of this is roofed with 
Barrett materials—and, since 
1897, when the first roof was 
covered, the cost of maintenance 
has been Jess than $10.00. 


‘The Bush Terminal people writeus: 


' We use this kind of roofing because 
our experience has shown it to be the 
best and cheapest. Our analysis of first 
cost of application and cost of mainten- 
ance entitles us to speak with some meas- 
ure of authority.’’ 


The idea behind the Barrett 
Specification is an old one, estab- 
lished by years of experience — 
namely, that coal tar pitch, tarred 


AQ 


felt, and gravel or slag, when 
properly laid, make the best and 
most economical roof. 


Architects, engineers and con- 
tractors know that if the Barrett 
Specification is followed abso- 
lutely, the resulting roof will last 
longer and cost less than any 
other kind. 


Special Note—We advise incorporating in 
plans the full wording of the Barrett Specifica- 
tion, in order to avoid any misunderstanding. 
If any abbreviated form is desired, how- 
ever, the following is suggested: 
ROOFING — Shall be a Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roof, laid as directed in printed Speci- 
fication, revised August 15, 1911, using the 
materials specified and subject to the in- 
spection requirement. 


Booklets on request, including a copy of the Barrett Specification, 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Kansas City 


SET RS 
ce ae Alla ie hc Kil in ft 


Boston 
Minneapolis Seattle 
. Limited—Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


St. Louis Cleveland 


Birmingham 


ai en a ca a ina Hi | | ae Hf i 


WUE Hil Jil NA 
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Pittsburgh 


St.John,N.B. Halifax,N.S. Sydney, N.S. 
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MILL STOCKS 


MILL STOCKS 
FALL RIVER MILLS 


American 
Ancona Co., com. 
Arkwright Mills . 
Barnard Mfg. Co 
Bourne Mills sets 
3order City Mig. Co. 
Barnaby Mig. Co 
*hace Mills Py) oe 
charlton Mills 

me Mills ... 
fonanicut Mills 
‘orr Mfg. Co. (la 
Davol Mills 
Davy Mill 
Flint Mills wha welbares 
Granite Mills . 
Hargraves Mulls 
King Philip Mill 
Laurel Lake Mills 
Lincoln Mfg. Co 
Luther Mfg. Co 
Merchants Mfg. Co. 
Mechanics Mills 
Narragansett Mills 
Osborn Mills 
Parker Mills - 
Pilgrim Mills, pfd 
Pocasset Mig. Co 
R. Borden Mfg. Co 
Sagamore Mfg. Co. 
Seaconnet Mills 
Shove Mills 
Stafford Mills . 
Stevens Mfg. C 
Tecumseh Mills 
Troy C. & W. Manfy 
Union Cotton Mig. Co 
Wampanoag Mills 
Weetamoe Mills 


Linen Co 


unton) 


Bid 


NEW BEDFORD MILLS 


Acushnet Mill 
seacon Mig e' 
Jeacon Mfg, Co., pid 
Booth Mig. Co 
Booth Mfg. Co.. pfd 
sristol Mfg. Co 
Butler Mills . 
Butler Mills, pfd 
City Mfg. Co 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co. 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co 
Gosnold pfd 
Grinnell Mfg. Co. .. 
Hathaway Mfg. Co 
Mig. Co. 
mes Mfg. Co., pfd 
ilburn Mill .... 
Manomet Mills 
Nashawena Mills 
ld Mfg. Co 
Cotton Mills C: 
Cotton Mills C 


N. B. 
N.B 


Nonquitt Spinning 

Page Mills .. 

Pierce Mig. ( 
Bros., Lt 
iska Mill 
‘tt Mills 
tt Mills 
Mig. Co 
Mig. ¢ 
Mills 
Mills .. 
utta Mil 
lan Mills 


I 


dividend. 


OTHER NEW ENGLAND 


Am. Woolen 
\moskeag ot 
\moskeag, pid 
Androscoggin 
\pp eton 
Ar] ngtor 
Sates 
Bigelow Carpet 
ott Mills 
n Mig. ¢ 
on Ducl 
ookside Mills 
cabot Mig Co 
( hic opt € 
Columbian 
Continental 
Draper 
Dwight 
Edwards 
Esmond, pid 
Everett 
Franklin 
Great Fa l 


Hamilton 


ockwood oe 
Bleachery 
Hosiery 
Lymat 
Massa 
Mass 
Merrimack, pf 
Merrimack, con 
Middlesex ii 
Monadnock Mill 
Nashuz ‘gee 


husetts 
Mills in Ga 


MILLS 


Latest 
Sale 


+100 


Previour 
Sale. 


76 
Os 
100 
140 
17! 
350 


220 
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THE 


‘‘No-Waste”’ 


Seamless Hard Fibre 
Roving Can 


It does not have the 
riveted seam that 
strains and breaks 

the sliver 


NO SEAMS OR RIVETS 
ABSOLUTELY SMOOTH 


Also 


Fibre and Steel Clad Cars 
Doffing Trucks 


and 
Mill Boxes All Kinds 


Sheet Fibre Tubes 
Rods 


Special Shapes 


Standard Fibre Co. 


25 Miller Street, Somerville, Mass. 


Degrease Your Wool 


and Save up to 3c a Pound 


Degreasing has many advantages over 
washing with soap and alkali— in addi- 
ng 1% to 3 cents a pound. 


t110n to Say 


The actual cost of the degreasing operation 


By the Stabler Process 


including labor, interest, depreciation, 

etc., is more than covered by the market 

value of the grease recovered. 

The Stabler Process puts the wool ina 

lustrous, lofty condition that is ideal for 

manuta turing. It is made more elastic, 

stronger and takes dyestuff more effect- 

ively than when washed by soap and alkali 

A LARGER AND BETTER PRODUCTION 

AT LESS COST 


Write for further details 


OWEN STABLER 
21 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Maerten’s Water Current Wool Washing Machine 
No FORKS 
Increased yield of filvre 
Uniform delivery to the squeeze rolls 
Production per machine, 2000 to 3000 lbs. per hour 


recent hgures at private 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


American Spinning, pid 
gon Mill 

Arlington 

Brookside 

grown Mig 

Brown Mfg., pid 

Cannon wale 

Chadwick-Hoskin 

Cliffside i 

Columbus Mig 

Drayton 

Erwin 

Erwin, pfd 

Florencs 

Gaffney 

Gibson 

Gray 

Greet wi od 

Henrietta 

Highland 

Highland 

Impet 


Kesler 


\nother story is to be 

rwear Mill by the Ap 

ecently took over the prop- 

February the Holston Mill 

quipped fter alterations, with 8.000 

for making to 14s cotton yarns for 

men’s underwear ma by the Appalachian Mills 

lo provide for this increase the capital stock of 

the Appalachian Mills was increased from $100.000 
to $200,000 
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THE HYDRON BLUES 


are faster than indigo to the influence of 
crocking, laundering, chlorine and sunlight, 
properties that commend them for the dyeing 
of denims, chambrays, ginghams, and simi- 
lar cotton fabrics, and giving the utmost 
satisfaction to both the manufacturer and 
user alike. 


CASSELLA COLOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


BOSSON & LANE 


MANUFACTURERS—— 


Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT BLEACHING OIL 
TURKEY RED OIL CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLEINE OIL OLO SOFFENE 
MONOLINE OIL PARA SOAP OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP VICTOROIL 


B & L Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers Bluings 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds for all Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 





(ONE I ao SRO AO NO I a LS Er 
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ALKALIES 


CAUSTIC SODA 


All Strengths 
All Tests 


Also Modified forms of Soda for Special Work. 


Sole Agents for 


The Solvay Process Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Detroit, Mich. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Brunner, Mond @ Co., Ltd. 
Northwich, England. 


American 
Water Filters 


Are SCIENTIFICALLY designed to 
meet the exacting conditions of all 
TEXTILE requirements. 

We also install WATER SOFTENERS 

of any capacity to purify water for 


every TEXTILE pu ——— = oe the 
prevention of scale 


American Water Softener Co., 
1003 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


“*, LABORER CAN OPERATE THE AMERICAN” 


Chlorazol Brilliant 


Blues 
Brightest Blues on the Market 


Cross Dye Blacks BX & RX Cross Dye Yellow D 
Cross Dye Browns 2R, 4R, 6R, D 
Fast to Milling, Light and Cross Dyeing 


Read Holliday & Sons, Limited 


11 Gold Street, New York 


orks Branches: 
Resderetield, England Boston, 125 Pearl St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Charlotte, N. C. 
Philadelphia, 107 N. 24 St. 
Toronto, Can., 8-10 West Market St.@ 


Wing @ Evans, 


Incorporated 


22 William St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Aniline and Alizarine 


COLORS 


BLACK 
BLUE 
GREEN 
RED 
BROWN 
YELLOW 


And any combination to match any desired shade 


F. E. Atteaux & Co. 


BOSTON 


The Reliance Hat Dy Riche 


Special attention 
is called to this 
improved Warp 


Broing 
his on. 
chine is built in the 


most substantial man- 
ner bein nee 
eared with good, 
heavy squeeze ro Ils; 
and having Seven 
-2 in. Diameter 
= Brass Rolls. 

This machine, with oun improved Piater-iown has met with 
marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this 
class,can make no mistake on ours. For further partic ulars 
and prices, address 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 
Hedge and Plum Sts., Frankford, Phila. 
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BLEACHERS! 


Look out! 
Any day your office, or your agent, may ask 
you to produce White Goods which are: 
Not weakened in the least— 
of greatest Softness and Elasticity. 


They may go further and want: 


A non-yellowing white— 
the odor of new mown hay— 
at no increase in cost for bleaching. 


You will scratch your head if you are a lime- 
or sulphur-bleacher, because not a single one 
of these points can you cover with your pres- 
ent bleach. 

Do you know that Peroxide Bleaching fulfills 
all these requirements? 

Study the question before you’re upagainst it. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 
FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 


Hoechst-on-Main, Germany. 


New York, N.Y., 122 Hudson Street Cuarvorte, N. C., 210 So, Tryon St. 
Boston, Mass., 140 Oliver Street ATLANTA, Ga., 1418 Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 104 Chestnut Street San Francisco, CAL., 20-22 Natoma St. 
ProvipEencg, R. I., 23 South Main Street MontreAt, Can., 45 Alexander Street 
Cuicaco, ILi., 317 North Clark Street Toronto, Canapba, 28 Wellington Street 
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Do you use 


PERBORATE 


OF SODA 
? 
You ean save money by buying from the only 
American manufacturers. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
New York 


A. Klipstein & Company °° 
644-52 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK CITY De-Sizing 


Headquarters for: Bleachers, Finishers and Dyers have 


Carbonate of Potash complained that Malt de-sizing com- 


pounds were expensive and hard to 


Caustic Potash handle. 


: DIAX 
‘“‘Prussiates”’ 


made by the Malt-Diastase Com- 


Formic Acid pany brought down the price and 


made its use easy. 


Chrome Acetate args 
Softeners because it is better is being used with 


great success by the largest Bleach- 


FAST VAT DYES ers, Finishers, Printers and Dyers, 
and all colors made by the Write us for ame Demonstration 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY ae 
BASLE, SWITZERLAND Malt - Diastase Company 
Manufacturers of the celebrated 79 Wall St., New York City 
CIBA AND CIBANON COLORS Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 











AN UP-TO-DATE WORK 


BLEACHING AND DYEING 


Of Vegetable Fibrous Materials 
By JULIUS HUBNER 
Fills the need for a thoroughly up-to-date work at a moderate price, dealing with both the chemical 
and mechanical branches of the subject. 
450 Pages 100 Illustrations Well Bound in Cloth 


Price $5.00. Express charges paid 
LORD & NAGLE COTPIPANY, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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e BRANCHES: 
229 N Front St., Philadelphia 
. Bischo O., ENC. Niece sgt. 


451-453 Washington St., NEW YORK ee 
SULPHUR COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Naphtalizarine and Fast Chrome Colors for Wool 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom 


Sole Agents for R. WEDEKIND & CO., M.b.H., Uerdingen, Germany, manufacturers of Alizarine Colors, Chrome Alum, etc. 
CARL JAEGER, G.m.b.H., Dusseldorf, Germany, manufacturer of Aniline Colors, etc. 


THE BAYER COMPANY, INC. 


117 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ANILINE AND ALIZARINE COLORS 
ALGOL COLORS 


IMPORTERS OF THE PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY 


FARBENFABRIKEN VORMALS FRIEDR. BAYER & CO. 
LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 


Orrices~ RENSSELAER NEW YORK BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, CAN 


WORKS AT RENSSELAER, N. Y. 


INNIS SPEHEIDEN & CO. 


46 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 


SULPHIDE SODIUM DISCS 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs and Finishing Materials 
GERMAN CARBONATE AND CAUSTIC POTASHES 


Branches: BOSTON, 220 Congress St. CHICAGO, 120 W. Kinzie St. PHILADELPHIA, 219 S. Front St. 


JACQUES WOLF @ CoO., Passaic, N. J. 
Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 
All Sulphonated Castor Oils. 

DR. SCHMITZ’S MONOPOLE OIL. U.S. Patent No. 861397. 


New York Office, 100 William Street 
Western Representative: United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, I11. 


100% BLEACH 
E. B. G. CO”S LIQUID CHLORINE 


A Few Advantages: Settling entirely eliminated. Washing considerably reduced. No danger of 
chlorination of fibre. Positive and easy regulation of strength of your bleach liquor. Better bleaching action. No 
sludge to be disposed of. Convenience of handling; available at the mere turning of a valve. fe 

Liquid Chlorine is chlorine gas in the liquefied state under pressure and in its purest form and is not to be 
confounded with fluid carboy bleaches or the like. Interesting information supplied upon request. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 


Madison Ave. Bldg., 25 Madison Ave., New York 
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AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 
SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 
Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 
Boston—113 Broad Street New York—s5 Water Street Philadelphia —132 Chestnut Street 


Berlin Aniline Works secon, ores case 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Atlanta 
Canadian Agen? McArthur, Irwin, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


SPECIALTIES Manufacturers and Importers of 
Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 


Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur | Aniline and Alizarine 


Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors CO O 
Zambesi Black V and 2G RS 


The increased demand for 


DIASTAFOR Kalle Color & Chemical Co. 


proves its popularity with INCORPORATED 
DYERS, FINISHERS, BLEACHERS 530-36 Canal St, New York 
AND WARP SIZERS Fast Colors for Cotton and Wool 


There are other uses for 
DIASTAFOR, VAT DYES: 
Write us about them Thio Indigo Colors 


The American Diamalt Co. For Cotton, Wool and Silk, also Cotton Printing 
P. 0. BOX 723, CINCINNATI, OHIO { Boston, Philadelphia, Providence 


Branches < - am” 
( Greensboro, N, C., Chieago, TIL. 


Branches: 
600 W. 34th St., NEW YORK 200 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS, 


a 
ANILINE EXTRACTS 
cocors — M. THAYER & C0. GhEMcacs 
& 411 Atlantic Ave. and 74 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. A 
STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 358 Washington St, New York 
Starch, Dextrine, Gum, Tapioca, Sago 


PHILADELPHIA, 437 Drexel Bldg. PROVIDENCE, 225 Industrial Trust Bidg. BOSTON, 120 Milk St. 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Si ano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
‘ROYAL’ PRESS PAPERS 
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C. Woolford Wood Tank Manufacturing Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“im CEDAR AND CYPRESS 


TTT] TANKS AND VATS 


ET For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 


th Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape 


Uh 
—— for Sprinkler Systems and all purposes 


os OFFICE, 1429 CHESTNUT STREET, PH'LADELPHIA, PA. 
AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO. 


Established 1868 


Cedar Vats and Tanks 


Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Z 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. a 
Ta 


2915-2933 North Second St. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut St., Corner Second : i 


Honrs from 12to1 Sn aT 
—— 7 — 


Geisenheimer @ Co. ( ANILINE SALT AND OIL 
181-189 Front Street, NEW YORK PARANITRANILINE 


Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. roel Works Beta Naphtol 
( 19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass Aniline Colors Sulfur Colors 


Branch Offices: <~ 136 Chestnut Street, . ‘bila. Pa. 
\ 190 East Pine Street, Atlanta, Ga. CHEMICALS 


MANUAL By KNECHT, RAWSON & LOEWENTHAL. Thisis a new edit « omplet two volumes of what : TWO 


unquestionably in every sense of the word tbe best book on dyeing ever publishe din the English Lan 
guage. No proprietor of a dye house and no dyer can affor 7? be without it. The work is divided into 

OF eleven parte and an appendix, covering the textile fibre aterials used in dyeing, coloring matters, VOLUMES 
machinery used in dyeing, analysis, etc. 902 pages; 120i! tes tn ations; cl ‘th 


DYEING LORD & NAGLE CO., 144 Congress Street, Boston $12 


COPPER 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


OUR CUARANTEE: 
SUPERIOR QUALITY PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


eee 


FILTRATION 


FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM. B. SCAIFE &® SONS CO.. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Made from high and selected grades of lumber to suit all the 
DYE different machines, such as Ktauder-Weldon, Hussong, Lori- 

mer, etc. Plain or burnt finish as desired. Sticks for all sizes 
STICKS of Hand Kettles from natural water grown cedar. 


Dry, Sulphur and Bleach House Poles, Wringing Sticks, etc. from 
selected lumber or natural cedar 


Write for prices. 
° Manufacturer Drying Machines, Dry Poles, Wood~*Rolls, 
Frank Bailey, Trucks and Fans. Cedar Brook, N.J. Works at Braddock 


Wrisley’s 
Soaps 


For All Textile Purposes 


All of our Textile Soaps are 
scientifically compounded of 
best possible selected ingre- 
dients. They are 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY 
PURE AND PRICES RIGHT 


and every lot thoroughly tested 
before leaving our plant. 
Write for samples and prices, 
stating kind desired. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO, 


Textile Dept. 
Chicago, IIL, U.S.A. 


Calculations of Yarns and Fabrics 


BRADBURY 


All systems of counting or numbering wool, 
worsted, cotton, silk, linen, jute, etc., single, 
ply, and nove Ity yarns are explained ‘and the 


processes illustrated by examples. Construc- 
Don’t move in the same old rut all your life 


without ever advancing to better work or better 
salary. You can secure in your own home, in 
your spare time, and without leaving your 
present work, the most powerful force for pro- 
motion in the world. Thousands have obtained 
increased earnings through the I. C. S. Write 
us a postal today, stating the position you would 
like toobtain, Advice of experts and booklet free. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 


tion and analysis, cost, and all calculations for 
fabrics. Conditioning, moisture, etc. The 
standard book of calculations for mill men and 
selling men. 290 pages; cloth, 
Price 81.25, Prepaid 
Catalog of Textile Books sent free 
LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 
Textile Publishers 144 Congress St., Boston 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


re a i 
30 Mechanical Filters Oy 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 
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Cleanse Water—Save Losses—Promote Business Success 


Norwood Filters are sold with a Guarantee 
which can be given because every one is 
built to suit location and condition. 


We don’t sell you any old filter but investigate first. 


Then we build a filter to suit your requirements. 


Write For Our | Norwood Engineering Co. | Expert Advice 
Experts Florence, Mass. Free of Cost 


= WOOD TANKS 
[Lj and VATS 
| Dye Kettles and Tubs 


| 5 of any size and shape 


“Cire es eine tal F = I = 
en, ae SAF TE ell ———- 
Ce " MAY WE SEND YOU CATALOG? 


rr 
NEW ENCLAND TANKex “TOWER Co i 
4 


si — MASS. 


La 


NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO., 88 Broad Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


FILTERS 0 WATER SOFTENERS 


Hungerford Filters having an aggregate capacity of 


over ONE HUNDRED MIL LION GALLONS per 


day are now in operation in the textile mills of America 


The Filters That Never Require 
A Renewal of the Filter Bed 


HUNCERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Penna. Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LEADINC MANUFACTURERS 


Braids ana Edgings | 


FOR TRIMMING 


Correct Goods 
Right Prices 
| Prompt Deliveries 


. Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 
| 


Mills: Wayne Junction, Philadelphia | 


Post Office Address, 
Logan Station, Philadelphia 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


MANUFACTURED BY 


David Richter, Inc., Chemnitz, Saxony 


Built in all gauges, any number of sections, and with any attachments desired. 

Best constructed, easiest running and most productive machines on the market. 

LACE IACHINES, system ‘*Gothrough,” NETTING MACHINES, system ‘‘ Double 
Locker,” LACE CURTAIN MACHINES. 


Dubied Knitting Machines 


BUILT BY 


Edward Dubied & Co., Couvet, Switzerland © 


The most perfect knitting machines that 
skill and experience can produce. 

Designed for the highest possible produc- 
tion and the greatest endurance, 

Full automatic, semi-automatic and 
hand machines, for links and links, (pearl 
stitch) flat and tubular automatic widening, 
jacquard, shaker, accordion bias neckties. 

Machines can be seen in operation. 
Complete stock of supplies carried in 
New York. All parts interchangeable. 


Kuechenmeister winders, Stan- 
dard overseamers, whipstitch 
overseamers with automatic 
trimming attachment. 


Write for our illustrated Book ‘‘A’’ 


O. SPINDLER, Agent 


350 Broadway Rooms 520-24 New York, N. Y. 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


MAX NYDEGGER 


Wool Exchange, 260 W. Broadway, New York 
ALL SPECIAL MACHINES FOR ANY ARTICLE THAT IS KNIT 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony 


cate ry Te oi 


a Be ieee Reiman 


oe en 


a 2 ae “* Jk a hace minut 


a ae a eT?) ae ——T 


16 Section ** COTTON HILSCHER ” Machine for Full Fashioned Hosiery, Silk, Cotten, Wool, etc. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 


GROSSER Flat Knitting Machines 
For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power 
MACHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, 
Mittens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard 
Work, Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand, 
Power Machines to be seen in operation. 


CIRCULAR FRENCH FRAMES 


C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of 
the best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece 
Linings, Gloves, Special a-jour (openwork) Fabrics, 
etc. 


RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rib Warp Knitting Machines. ] 


For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., ix 
silk, wool, cotton. 


THE LOOPER THAT LOOPS! 


Two thread lock stitch machine with reliable trimmer and raveller producing indestructible, flat 
elastic seam. No hosiery or underwear plant up to date without this machine. 


DIAMOND, 
OVERSEAMERS 


for all classes of selvage 

goods, Full Fashioneé 

Hosiery, Underwear, ete. 
FINISHING 
MACHINES 


for Knit Goods of ali 
styles. 


WINDERS 


for finest yarns. 


Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvemeni: 


—— Information, Samples and Specifications at Your Disposition. —— 
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The New Model Banner 
HEMPHILL'S LATEST FULL AUTOMATIC MACHINE 


The First Practical Revolving Cylinder Machine on the Market 


Buitt for either plain or split foot work, single or double feed. Adapted to manufacture 


hose with linen or mercerized heel or toe. 


Some of the latest im- “y ; The 


provements include / NEW Features 


Accordion 5 

Stitch Six Yam Change 
. : , Levers. 

Tuck Stitch 

All-round 

Drop-stitch 


. Improved Plaiting De- 


vice. 


. Simplified hgh Splice 
and Double Sole 


These Improve- 
Mechanism 


ments are fully 


AUTOMATIC . Positive Yarn Engag- 


ing Device. 

Largest Production 
Highest Speed We” increased production 
Simplest ; er \ i of 15% to 20% 


. Single Pick allowing 


in 
Least Repairs ; a eo : q knitting heel and toe. 


Produces a Supe- # | 3 : * All working parts ac- 
rior Quality of aS 9 cessible from front 
Work of machine 


HEMPHILL MFG. CO. 


131 CLAY STREET, - - - - PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
AVERAGE PRODUCTION ONE HUNDRED MACHINES A WEEK 
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G. STIBBE & 00, faces 


“Fouquet” 
Frames 


Are built in any gauge up to 


32 needles per inch 


Any Diameter 
from 7 inches to 54 inches 


The Most Versatile Knitting 
Frame in the World 


For Flat Work Only 


This type of machine is the best 
for fancy work such as Striping, 
Tucks, Lace, Collarettes, etc. 
But on plain work it also has the 
following advantages over all 
other types: 

It makes perfect web on 
every grade of yarn and will 
take without preparation 
from the lowest shoddy to the 
wiriest pulp yarns. 


THESE FRAMES DO NOT REQUIRE SKILLED HELP 


Full particulars, samples and catalogues from our New York representative : 


Howard Sillcocks, 1310 Downing Bldg., 106 Fulton St.,N. Y. City 
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A Still Newer 
Necktie Machine 


For Diagonal Patterns 


MONG our other new features 
are a body machine with re- 
volving cams, instead of revolving 
cylinder and dial. 
This machine is equipped with 
the dogless attachment, thus 
eliminating the many troubles due 
to the use of dogs with which all 
other American rib machines have 
to contend. 
In addition there is a new friction 
drive which facilitates starting the 
machine from either front or back. 
Also an improved yarn guide and 
latch guard. 


Wildman Mig. Co. 


Established 1889 


Norristown, Pa. Trade Mark 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


BUILT BY 


Schubert & Salzer Maschinenfabrik 


and their two Branch Works 


H. ALBAN LUDWIG and THEODOR LIEBERKNECHT 


Chemnitz, Germany 


Largest Manufacturers of all Classes of Hosiery Machines 


ahs ian 


Schubert & Salzer, in addition to the plant of H. Alban Ludwig, have recently 
acquired the plant of Theodor Lieberknecht and continue to build Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines in each of the three plants, retaining the special features of 
each individual type and at the same time using on all three machines various 
patented devices and all the practical attachments known to the trade. These 
machines are built in all gauges from 14 to 34 needles to the inch and from 12 
to 24 sections. 
Best Constructed, Most Economical and Productive Machines on the Market 


REFERENCES: 
All the leading manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery in this country. 


American Representative: 


OTTO WALTHER, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia 
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A New “Union Special” 


Cup Feed Machine for Seaming Selvage Edge Hosiery 


Quiet, Light Running, High Speed 


Double Thread Inter. PS , “a 
lock Seam ' } 7: 


perfectly flat and non- 
irritating 


insuring perfect seam 


! . wee ef Both Feeding Cups 

Ends of Seams Locked ee Se Actuated 
ielinis tenet. ; , . insuring positive feed 
8 § 100} i pe upon both selvages, 
avoiding puckered seam 


Finest Gauge Silk 


Fabric Quickly Adjustable 
To heaviest cotton hose 


: Stitch Regulator 
seamed with equal fac- 3 z ; a ; 
ility —_ ; without interchanging 

parts. 


Union Special Machine Company 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE GENERAL CANADIAN OFFICE 
300 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 63-65 Bleecker St.,N. Y. City 64 Temperance St., Toronto, Ont. 


——_—_________________— BRANCHES ———_——_- —— —— 


Leicester, Eng., Fox Lane, Humberstone Gate 
Boston, 96 South St. Paris, France, 87 Boulevard de Sebastopol Philadelphia. 731 Arch St. 
Amsterdam, N.Y., 13 Railroad St. Buenos Aires, Arg. Rep., S. A., 135 Calle Cincinnati, 434 Elm St. 
Rochester. N. Y., 163 St. Paul St. Maipu St. Louis, 1127 Pine St. 
Cohoes, N. Y., 39 Mohawk St. Osaka, Japan, 37 Imabashi-dori, 3-chome, Minneapolis, 4 Old Colony Bldg 
Utica, N. Y., 3 to 9 Blandina St. Higashi-ku Sarg Francisco, 682 Mission St. 
Melbourne, Australia, 253-7 Wellington St 


BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 


HOSlery 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 


yt ” PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. Barts 


Pe a a a 1815-2] Tay . 
JOS. 1. aaa) KENSINGTON os 
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H. BRINTON COMPANY 


213-217 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BUILDERS OF 


Circular Knitting 
Machinery 


of every kind for every purpose 


HOSIERY RIBBERS 


with Splicing, Striping, Two-speed, Selvage 
Welt and French Welt Attachments. 


Full Automatic Hosiery Footers 
BODY MACHINES, SLEEVERS, etc. 


for Underwear, Sweaters, Toques, etc. 


NECKTIE MACHINES 


for making all kinds of tubular knitted scarfs. 
Write for catalog, prices and samples. 


THE INVINCIBLE 


Full Automatic Knitter 


“The Knitter That Knits” 
All The Time 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 
OF 
QUALITY 


JENCKES KNITTING MACHINE CO. 
Pawtucket, R. L. 


Philadelphia Show Rooms, 1211-1217 Filbert Street 
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FAST 


The Merrow ,..;.; 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging : “ 
eh ePeand Shell Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR CLASS 60 MACHINES for Trim- 
ming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produce the strongest, best 
Seams and do it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 B or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 E SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. *4""foxn 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St., N. Y. 
815 West Van Buren St., Chicago, lil. 1019 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


Imported 
Knitting Machines of Quality 


SPECIALTIES 


Karl Lieberknecht, Oberlungwitz, Saxony 


FULL FASHIONED MACHINES. “System Cotton” for plain and ribbed 
Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves and Neckties. 


RIB MACHINES, high speed, for Rib Tops, Neckties, Hosiery in plain, striped 


and accordion effects. 


WARP MACHINES (150 COURSES PER MINUTE) for Tricot Fabrics. 


Otto Seifert, Burgstaedt, Saxony 
WARP MACHINES, for Elastic Hat Bands, Mourning Bands, Shawls and Scarfs. 
JACQUARD WARP MACHINES, for Veilings, Laces, Shawls, Insertions, etc. 


e e 173-177 Lafayette St., New York City 
Louis Hirsch Sole Representative in U. S. and Canada 
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JAMES TAY LOR, bitten pa. 
ALL Ie OF uanp KNITTING MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY 


10 Lamb & Grosser Sweater Machines. 1 Abel 36 Spindle Cop Winder. 
3 Large Crawford Hollow Plate Presses. 1 Union Special Overedge, Style 15.400. 
1 Allen 40 Spindle Cop Winder. 4 Climax High Speed Motions for Ribbers. 
64 Standard ‘‘B’’ Knitters for sizes. 1 Underwear Mangle. 
24 Mayo ‘‘Acme”’ = Lot Electric Stop Motions for flat Machines. 
2 Complete Hosiery Plants. 1 Merrow No. 60. 
1 Boomer & Boshert Cold Press. 1 Crawford 17 Plate Press. 
1 Crane Style Collarette Machine 20’, 16 to in. 1 Blickensderfer Typewriter 
1 RotaryFire Pump. 3 Small Pumps. 5 Band Folding and Cutting Machines. 
2 Toque Machines. 1 Curtis & Marble Napper, 66”. 
4 Hosiery Dryers. 30 Sweater Coat Machines various styles. 
14 Cornely Hosiery Embroidery Machines. 8 Jones Fleecers, 24x36’’. 
500 Dozen Hosiery Shaping Boards. 1 Underwear Knitting Plant. 
1 Caligraph Typewriter. 2 Singeing Machines. 
1 Complete Plant for Mfg. Hosiery 1 Hosiery Printing Press. 
1 4 h. p. Electric Motor. 4 Hosiery Lever Presses. 
1 Singer Nat. Button-hole Machine. 42 Union Spec. Sewing Machines, various style 
500 Payne Winder Bobbins. 50 Loopers and Seamers, all makes. 
100 ¥% Aut. Knitters, various makes and sizes. 60 Ribbed Underwear Machines. 
1 Payne 40 Spindle Skein Winder, 100 Hosiery Ribbers and Sleevers. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY 
We are always in the market to buy good Second-Hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


The Reece Button-Hole Machine 


For Cutting and Stitching Straight 
Double-Barred Buttonholes 


This machine is designed for cutting and stitching straight 
double-barred buttonholes without eyelets, from % of an inch 
in length up to 1 inch, in knit goods, shirts, shirtbands, 
collars, cuffs, etc., also on knit goods of all kinds. It is 
superior to all other machines, as it is the only single thread 
buttonhole machine on the market doing away with the 
bobbin or under thread, thereby making a great saving in 
the use of thread, and it will produce more than double 
the quantity of work of any other machine, thus saving the 

employment of an extra operator and the space of an extra machine, The quality of the work produced 
is superior to any other buttonhole, from the fact that the stitch is elastic, which is an important factor 
in knit goods. This machine is automatic in all its movements, and is an easy machine to handle, and 
does not require the services of a skilled operator, no cutting or pulling of the thread required, and 
when the buttonhole comes from the machine, it is finished in every respect and does not require to 
be trimmed or cut. The length of hole required can be obtained by simply turning a screw. 

The machine is made of hardened steel drop forgings, thus reducing the breaking and wearing of 
parts toaminimum. Samples of work and terms sent on application. 


THE REECE BUTTON-HOLE MACHINE CO. 
Office and Factory - 500 to 514 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass 
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Cw hivesin 


Leads the Knitting Machine Field in 
Simplicity, Adaptability and Productivity. 
In its capacity to produce a large variety of styles—of 
superior quality. 
At economical cost—this machine has no equal. Why? 


Because it is, in effect 


FIVE MACHINES IN ONE 


We make some rather startling claims for this machine. 

> y . . » - 

But we are prepared to guarantee them fully— 

And to place the machine on trial and let it prove that you 


want it. Will you have full details—now ? 


The A. N. Ames Knitting Machine Company 


Factory and Main Office, Main St., Franklin, N. H. 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
Sweater Coat [lachines 


Automatic Racking Machines with 
or without striping attachments. 
Herring Bone Stitch Coat Machines. 
Plain Sweater Coat Machines. 
Pineapple Stitch Sweater Machines. 
Jersey Sweater Machines. 
Plain’ Binding Machines 
Rotary Jacquard Binding Machines. 


FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK, U. S. A, 
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What Knitters are Saying 
About the “P.& O.” Machine 


“We are running this machine beside an- 
other popular knitter on silk and art silk 
plaited hosiery. On the ‘P. & 0.’ machine 
we are making less menders, a more even 
fabric and bigger production. In fact itis 
the best machine we have in our mill.” 


SAVES 10% ON YARN 


Makes Ladies’ or Half Hose; garter top; no ravel, silk 


plaited or mercerized leg; high splice, double sole; ad- 


vanced toe; linen or mercerized heel and toe. 


Write for full particulars 


PAXTON & O’NEILL 


541 N. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


John W. are & Company 


N. W. Cor. 
Lehigh Ave. 


and 
Mascher St, os toe 
Philadelphia, Pa, ee Thread 


Elastic 
Lock 
Stitch 


Loopers 
ALSO 
ATTACHMENTS 
for changing our single 
stitch loopers into the 
two-thread loopers. 
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NYE @ TREDICK GD. | cpane ites. co. 


718-720 Cherry Street oe ; =e 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. fats70, LAKEPORT, N.H. '“goq'¢ 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 
for both Rib and Plain Work 
Economically Producing 


A GREAT VARIETY OF FABRICS 


CircularRib Knitting 


MACHINERY 


For making Ribbed Underwear, Com IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 
bination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, Shirt 3-COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Borders, Hosiery, etc. Correct Construc Made in sizes from 7%" to 14%" inclusive, of any de. 
° i / joa sired gauge; these measurements being back to back of 
tion, Excellence and Durability. cylinder needles. 
o The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing 
suits, theatrical and athletic goods. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS These machines are second to none in the market, 


The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 
Quality of Fabrics and Production 


SOME CRANE FEATURES, 
UNEXCELLED Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
A 


Patent Thread Ste »p Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 40 in. 
frames and are specially adapted for making fine Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 


NYE TRED CK Cc Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 
& I O. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS 


May 1914 


IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Improved 


Upright —Spoolers 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin 


Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3 or more 
ends into one 
Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein-or 

Bobbin. 
Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler Guides. 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO. 


Est. 1865, Inc. 1903.) 


Ring 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. 


TTL hb be 


Sia vee et te} 


Improved short chain attach- 
mnent—double chain—for 
racked goods, 


We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 


IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., Troy, N.Y. 


We submit the foliowing extract fromthe sworn testimony 
of R. W. Gormly, U. 8. Cireuit Court, Northern District of 
New York, in equity, No. 6764: 

Cross Question 123. How long have you been a manufactur- 
er of knitting machines? Answer I[ started in this busitess 
about the middle of May, 1900. 


Tompkins 
Knitter 


This design was adopted in 
1875, 

BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
in 1846, before 
ROBERT W. GORMLEY 
Was born, according to his 
testimony in the case 
above cited. 


That is the Brand of the 


Knitting Machines 


CLINTON F, PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas 
160,000 Knitting Machines in use all over the Universe 


CLAES & FLENTJE 


Mehthausen Thr., Germany 


worldwide known to be The Best 


(Largest Knitting Machine Factory in the World) 


The cut represents one of our full automatic machines 
with double chain, short chain attachment, doing away 
with the long chain and lots of blocks. 

Machines for all kinds of plain and fancy knit goods by 
hand and full automatic by power. 

Our knitting machines are far superior to any other in 
simplicity and construction. They give a higher produce. 
tion than any other on the market. 

For full particulars, needles and supplies for all kinds of 
knitting machines, write to 


Ainslie Knitting Machine Co. 
281 Ainslie Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New Jersey 


Wire Stitcher 


Highest Grade 


Machine for rapid and 


Economical Method of 

Attaching Labels to Hos- 

iery or (ther Garments. 
Uses pointed staples, can- 
not tearthe finest fabric. 


Send for Catalogue 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
15 S. Sixth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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STANDARD MACHINES 
FOR HOSIERY MAKING 


The STANDARD F, 


with attachments, can make 


any and all of these fabrics: 


Plain Goods 

Plaited Work 

Three Color Stripes 
Tipped Heel and Toe 
White Foot 

Changed Heel and Toe 
Garter Top 

Loopers Slack Course 


Most Stockings — Best Fabrics 
Longest Life 


Standard Machine Company 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS 


330-348 North 12th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The “1912” 
Cloth Cutting 
Folding 


and 
Winding 
Machine. 


This machine will cut down 


operating expenses. It does 
a in one operation the work 
a which is now being done in 
two. Itcuts the cloth, folds 
the edges and rolls them up in one operation, and at all times 
gets one more strip out of a bolt of cloth than is possible with 
the old method of cutting. Atthe same time it measures the bolt 
of cloth to show the manufacturer whether or not he is getting the 
number of yards he is paying for. With the high price of cotton 
to-day every knit goods manufacturer ought to look into this to see 
if he is getting the maximum efficiency at the least expense. You 
will find when you come to figure it up in the course of a year that 
the labor it saves is a big item. " 
Also have other labor-saving devices, and upon application you 
can get prices aud full information on same. 


Joseph A. Firsching, vin risss 


MACHINERY 


“ACME” 


Hosiery and Textile Binder 
No. 30 





A Simple, Inexpensive Machine for Attaching 
Tickets on Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 

It uses a pointed staple, CANNOT INJURE THE 
FINEST SILK HOSE; can be set aside when not 
in use, 

Is operated by foot power and has a patented 
WORK-HOLDING DEVICE carrying one dozen 
or more pairs of hose, keeping them in perfect 
alignment and presenting the tops in position 
to receive the tickets AT LEAST TWENTY- 
FIVE PER CENT QUICKER than by any other 
inethod now in use. 

For particulars and the address of the nearest 
agency 

Apply to the Manufacturers 


The Acme Staple Company 


Camden, N. J. 


Weare the Oldest Manufacturers 


WITH 


45 YEARS PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


if 
zs 
fa 
33 
5 


in building S pring 
Needle Knitting M a- 
chines, Have succeed- 
ed knitting the finest 
and the coarsest work 
ever made on Spring 
Needle Knitting Ma- 
chines in this country, 
any work from 3 to 46 
gauge. Our Machine 
is of the highest class, 


Robt. W. Gormly 
and Company, 
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— ORIGINAL AND STILL THE BEST 
Most widely used; being operated in 
every civilized country. 


Our Collarette Knitter Knits almost any mh 
conceivable style and with selvage ends. 
“ 


Send for Prices and Catalog. 


oa L , 
Circular Rib Top and Seaming Machines. vy 


LAMB ' oho | TE 3 dg 


Knitting Machine ciate rae ae 
COMPANY 


P. O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


J. E. Woodhead, 124 East 22d St., Chicago. 
L. D. Sanborn, Room 513, Wool Exchange, New York 


A.W. ALLEN 


2427 Mascher St., Phila. The Elastic Stitch 


WINDERS anes ae 
The Elastic Stitch Button Sewing Ma- 


chine successfully overcomes button 
sewing troubles: Because 


s, 
Sy 


(1) It does not pull the button 
down tight on the fabric. 


2) It leaves an allowance for 
thread shrinkage. 
Only one thread is used. 
There is no bobbin wind- 


ing—no shuttle mechan- 
ism. No knives are used. 


It leaves a neat and uni- 

form finish on EACH and 

EVERY button. 
The simplicity of operation insures re- 
duced expenses and increased produc- 
tion. Let us demonstrate these facts to 
you. 

Send for List-of-Users” booklet 


Union Button Sewing Co., Dept. 
Frederick Osann Company 
6 SPINDLES UP 844 Atlantic Ave. - ; Boston, Mass. 
245 Seventh Ave New York City 
The best winder on the market. If you are Agents Everywhere 


not using one or more try one. 


Jacquard 


HOLLOW STEAM INCORPORS 
Cards 


PLATE PRESS ot au 


For Knit or Woolen Goods : Grades 


71} . for 
The most reliable machine 


of the kind on the market, Fancy 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS Manutec- Pressing §““*“"" 


turers of Accu- 


SPENCE & RIDEOUT rately Cut 


Also va 
Fender Boards § any size. 


Successors to 
J.J. CRAWFORD & SON 
Established 1868 NASHUA, N.H. 


Medals awarded at Parisand Me urne Expositions. 
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“Acme’ ana Hemphill’ 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 


built by 
Acme Knitting Machine & 
Needle Company 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Answer all purposes in the most re- 
liable, up-to-date, and economical 
manner. Write us for full particulars. 


Manufacturers LiKe our 
Latch Needles 


because we make a superior grade of 
needles 


Philadelphia Office, Bourse Bldg. 


CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


=| Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both 
Spring and Latch Needle, 


Plain Circular Machines, 
Lead or Trick Cylinder, 
Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib- Top [flachines for 
making Cufis, Drawer Bot- 
toms and Shirt Borders. 
Spring and Latch Knitting 
Needles, 


Burr Wheels, 
Burr Blades, Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


American Representative : 
G. H. ROGERS, 
838 Lancaster St., Albany, N. Y¥. 


European Kepresentative : 
FELIX LEDERER, 
ix/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


Look At The Difference! 


THE BREHMER STAPLE OF FINELY 
POINTED WIRE 


The fine points escape the threads and do not break them, 
see wate ends lie perfectly flat and smooth and do mot 
stick up to catch on other goods. The stitch is 
picked out with the fingers. - — 

THE STITCH OF OTHER MACHINES 
USING THE HEAVY WIRE 


The coarse heavy wire and the blunt staples break the 
threads and leave unsightly holes after they are removed 
and require a knife to extract the stitch. 


Want a Circular? 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


HOW MUCH OF THIS 


$10,000,000.00 
DO YOU WANT? 


About $10,000,000.00 worth of full fash- 
ioned stockings are made in America 
each year. 


No matter what proportion of these mill- 
10ns you are now getting, you can get more 
of it if you will make full fashioned hosiery 
on our machines. 


Because, the stockings you make will fit 
perfectly and bring you repeat orders. 


The leading hosiery manufacturers are in- 
stalling these machines. 


If you are thinking of making full fash- 
ioned goods take up the question with us— 
as our success depends upon yours, we will 
prove to you that we can help you before 
you spend a cent, 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READING, PA. 
THE MAKERS OF AMERICAN FULL 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES 
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WORKMANSHIP ZUG AX STOCK OF 
PY NtOm OO) VaR AY ZY //Mss hha ANS ) NEEDLES FOR 
GERRI FPR\ARAR / Att AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN 
KNITTING MACHINES 

OUR Screw Rivet 00 


The New Boss 
Se er Seamless 


Pe a ren || 


i : 

e* ee es ee ee ee ee, | K tt 
ee nitter 
rr ps ey | wee | Dé sae went 
DU dh dh ch ch oe oh ee the biggest pro- 


jf ade 
) 


Bi ——ibhbhana 9 
—| LS ea bese duction with the 

eee Ts least menders, for 
the least money? 

If so, write to the 

Boss Knitting Ma- 

chine Works for 

their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 

inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 

and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose. 

For Multiple Stitching This machine beats them all. Has no equal for sim- 

Built for all purposes where a number of rows of stitch- plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
ing are required. {With either form of stitch, single thread minute. Built in sizes from 2% to 5M; from 40 to 


chain, double thread chain, or lock-stitch, se wing material 


from 1-16 inch thick, up to Linch thick, and up to 120 inch 5 2 . atic i > j 
wide. {Furnished with any required number of needles, 224 needles. Automatic in heel and toe. It is the 


spacing to suit requirements. {We also build Paper yngest built knitter on earth. 
Slitting Machines and design special machinery. strongest rt 


Re = Send for prices and particulars. 
ad xn eae - THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 
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STANDARD LATCH NEEDLES | EXCELSIOR SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 


Have You Tried Our Special Rivet ? 


Longer Wear, Less 
Mending, Better 


NEEDLES, SEWING MACHINES, SKYLIGHTS 87.3 


Highest Quality Cru- 
cible Wire, Smooth 


Eyes, Finest Temper, 
Work, F Sec- . 
2 aan "he Straightened. 


a es Excelsior Needle Co. 
NDA argest Manufacturers 
pail STANDAR of Machine Need! Torrington, Conn. 


of Machine Needles in 
the World. 
Agents 


C. B. Baker & Co., Ltd., 140 West 22nd St., New York City 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., Cherry & Juniper Sts.. Phila. 
Tne Sewing Mch. Supplies Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, Mase. 
Excelsior General Supplies Co., '815 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
C. Shawl, 682 Mission 8t., San Francisco. Cal, 
J. C. Strittmatter, Ave, San Francisco No. 29. 

City of Mexico, Mexico 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES 


WM. BREEDON’S SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


a . - 
Spring Knitting Needles 
AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS 


AMSTERDAM, Nn. VW. 


KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 
JOHN C. EGLY, Maar. Manufacturers of 
Patent and Regular Latch Needles 


Needles for all makes of Knitters and Ribbers 
Keystone Spring Bottom Needles for all makes of Knitting 


Hosiery mesdioe in the market 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., LAKEPOPT, hy. H. 


Lye 'T. I IW <y 


ESTAB. (SU! 


s CO. 
Manufacture 


Machines always in stock for immediate delivery. 
Special Needles made to order, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, 


SPRING tase 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


John Eppler’s Machine Works, 629 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 
LATEST IMPROVED UPRIGHT KNITTING LOOMS 


For [iillinery, 


Dress and Upholstery Trimmings and Netting 


Steaming outfits for the finishing of knitted neckwear, etc. 


W & GHigh-Speed Lockstitch Finishing Machine 


This machine has shown its great 
value for facing and finishing 
Knit Shirts and Drawers, for 
which it is especially adapted, 
because of the neatness of its 
stitch and the greater economy 
in thread used when compared 
with the work of chain stitch 
machines. Itisalso superseding 
lockstitch machines of other 
makes on account of its superior 
work, both as regards quality 
and quantity. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING 


MACHINE CoO. Ltd. 


coh. AI mM S 


Lowest Maintenance Cost 
Highest Sustained Speed 
Largest Production 
Perfect Stitches 

No Vibration 

Noiseless 


An Investment — 
Not an Expense 


Willcox & Gibbs 


Sewing Machine Co. 


Chief Office : 658 Broad- 


3500 to 4000 PERFECT STITCHES per minute 
way, New York, N. Y 


where factory conditions permit. 


London 





Paris Dresden Brussels Milan 


ee 


Nottingham 
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BO/LER 
FEEDER 
FOR 

250 LBS. 
WORKING 

/ PRESSURE 


vcnssitice DEAN Bros. ime “INDIA NAPOLIS. 


NOTIN THE PUMP TRUST 


AND WHY IT IS BEST IN 
POWER, SPEED AND ECONOMY 


The Leffel Wheel, now developed into the Improved Samson Turbine, will con- 
tinue to maintain,as it has for the past 49 years, its superiority because of features 
that give it wonderful power and high velocity, economy in the use of water, and an 
unusual steadiness of motion under variable gateage. 

These are points of merit established by scientific and experimental tests. 

Send for catalog illustrating and describing the different types and proving their 


merit 
Ghe James Leffel @ Co. 
502 Lagonda St. Springfield, Ohio 


FIRE INSURANCE 


is a splendid thing, but 
Fire Protection is Better 


The first will recoup your property loss, but a Blake-Knowles 
Underwriter Fire Pump will prevent the loss, not only of your 
property, but the business you cannot do while recovering 
froma fire. Be protected. 


Write for Bulietin B K 881-52 


The Blake & Knowles Yim" Works 


Works: East Cambridge, Mass. New York Office: 115 Broadway 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities B240.2 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY 


304 PEARL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO. 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of 


PICKERS—Lumpers; Rag, Burr, Wool, Cotton, Jute, 
Fearnaught and Gurnett Pickers; also Rag, Carpet 
and Jute Shredders. 

WILLOWS—Continuous Cotton Stock Opening, Clean- 
ing, Metal Extracting and Condensing Outfit; also 
Square Box and Cone Willows or Dusters, 


GARNETT MACHINES — For carding cotton and 


woolen waste clippings, etc.; also for manufactur- 
ing cotton, wool and jute batting or felts. 


FEEDS-—Self-feeds for cotton, wool, worsted or jute; 
also Camel Backs, Blamires and Apperlys. 

METALLIC BREASTS—Burring Machines and Self- 
Stripping Feed Rolls for Cards and Garnett Ma 
chines, 

RECLAIMING MACHINE—For Opening and Clean 
ing various kinds of Cotton Mill Waste. 


CARDS-— Woolen, Worsted, Cotton Waste, Shoddy, Hair 
and Jute Cards; also Special Cards for the manufac. 
ture of Wool Hats. 

MULES—Heavy and Durable for Wool and Waste 
Yarn. 

TW ISTERS—Plain or Fancy Twisters for Flake, Loop 
or Bourette Yarn. 

BOBBIN WINDERS-— Automatic Jack Bobbin Builder 
and Adjustable Creel for different length spools, 


WARPING MACHINERY—Copper Cylinder Warp 
Dressers with single and double size pans; Beam. 
ers; Section and Pinless Warp Mills, Creels and 
Dresser Spoolers for Wool or Worsted. 


GRINDERS, Etc.— Floor, Traverseand Portable Grind 
ers for Cards, Garnetts or Rag Pickers; also Turning 
Rests, Fillet Winders, Card Stretchers and Cleaning 
Frames. 


A complete line of Machinery for Manufacturing Gunny Bagging from Old Gunny Bagging; also for 
Manufacturing Mop Yarn and Rope from Cotton Waste. 


Felting Machinery for Manufacturing Soft Felts or Commercial Batts, for Mattresses, Comforts, etc. 
made from Cotton Waste, Linters, Jute, Wool and Wool Waste. 


Special Circulars furnished for each Machine. 


PROCTOR DRYERS 


Formerly the "CYCLONE" 


Fireproof 


TRUCK YARN 


COTTON AND WOOL STOCK 


YARN ( Automatic) 


KNIT GOODS 4 ; 


Proctor Dryers of various types are being successfully used 
on all kinds of goods, handling the material at 
a very small cost per pound 


Write for Catalog Y os 


The Philadelphia Textile M éhinery Co. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
H. G. Mayer, Charlotte; NEC 











G-E Mill Power Equipment 


Predominates in 1913 Construction 


LIST of the important mill construction work during 1913 reads like a roll of General 

Electric Company’s textile mill power equipment sales. There are good sound reasons 
for this preference shown at a time when industrial competition demands the utmost return 
from every dollar invested in productive machinery. 


MILLS HAVING EXTENSIVE CONSTRUCTION WORK DONE IN 1913 


G-E |! pt 


Name of Company I Name of Compan) 


Electric G-E Equipt 
Power Used 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Mi 
Pacific Mills 

Riverside & Dan River Mil 
Ludlow Mfg. Assoclates 
Erlanger Cotton Mill 
Woodside Cotton Mills 
Lancaster Cotton Mills 
Virginia Cotton Mills 

Dixie Cotton Mills 

Andrew McLean Co 

Cosmos Cotton Co 

Lonsdale Mfg. C 

Empire Cotton Co 

Hope Webbing Ce 

Lincoln Mill 


Crystal Spring Bleachery \ 
Sterling Mills y 
Columbus Mfg. Co. Y 
Portland Woolen Mills 

Cleveland Worsted Mills No 
Saxonia Dress Goods Co No 
Chalmers Knitting Co. No 
H.C. Aberle , Yes 
Moorhead Mills 

Sterling Knit Goods’Co, aS No 
Imperial Knitting Co. 

Potter Knitting Co. 

Adrian Knitting Co 

Whitehead Hosiery Mills es 

Russell Mfg. Co. 8 


es No 
es Yes 
es Yes 


LS 


DO tt At th th 


FO OS 


The textile mill power experts of the General Electric Company will be glad to show you how electric drive 
assists in meeting competition. This service is freely offered without implied obligation to buy. It is based 


on the experience gained in installing apparatus to apply 75% of the electric power used in the textile in- 
dustry today. 


General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturers in the World 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 
General Office: Schenectady N. Y. District Offices in 
Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 


Cincinnati, O. Chicago, Ill. Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. 


MOTOR AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES AND TOWNS 





SHOULDERS above all other methods of cutting 
cloth stands the 


a CUTTING MACHINE 


ifferent modelsan lty] ves to select from assur 
setting just the macl nue for your needs. 
Free Trial For All Rakin. 
Straight knives Round knive s For Direct or Alternating Current 


THE EASTMAN MACHINE CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


AN FRANE 


SS TET 


~ UNIVERSAL WINDING MACHINES | 


PARTS. ALL Te RCHANGEABLE 


~— = 


W HOME OF “UNIVERSAL” MACHINES 


r 
‘ 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
TEN TEES AND BO STON SOLE WARY arenes 





the sizing compound that makes the yarn 
r4uron and also keeps it 
rittie. _ It gives the cloth 
smooth SSeS ruc nhs finish. 
Write for free trial s imple 
SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


86 Forrest Street, - - - - Jersey City, N. J. 
Makers of Soap for Textile Mills 





